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DRAMATIC AND EARLY POEMS 
MEROPE— A TRAGEDY 

AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

I AM not about to defend myselC for having taken a plea for 
the story of the following tragedy fron . dassical ^l^pfSJ* 
antiquity. On thiiB iubject I.hav^ ahready said ail 
which appears to Bie to be necessary. For those 
readers to whom my tragedy will give pleasure, no 

irgument on such a matter. is reduired : one critic, 
c. hose fine iotellige|ic« it would have been an 

lonour. to ccHiyince,. llyes, alas! no longer: there 
are others, upon whom no arguments whicji I 
could possibly use would produce any impression. 
The Athenians fined f hii|nDichtt9 for r^resetiiSing 
to them their own sufiefiBga^ th^e are ciiucs 
who would fine, us for representing to them any- 
thing else. 

But, as often as it has baj^iened to me to be 
blamed or praised br my supposed addiction to the 
classical school in poetry, I have thought, urith 
real humiliation, how litt]e> any work^ of mme 
were entitled to> rank among the genuine works of 
that school; how little they were calculated to 
give, to readers unaiCquainted with the great crea- 
tions of classical antiquity, any^ adequate ioipn^ssion 
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6 AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

Advantage of their form or of their spirit. And yet, what- 
Unguaf^ ever the critics may say, there exists, I am 
coDTincedy evea in England, even in this strong- 
hold of the romantic school, a wide though an 
ill-mformed curiosity on the subject qf the so-called 
classical school, meriting a more complete satis- 
faction than it has hitherto obtained. Greek art 
— ^the antique — classical beauty — a nameless hope 
and intet'€^ attaches, I can o^n see, to these 
words, even in the minds of those who have been 
brought up among the prodturtlons of the romantic 
school ; of those who have been taught to con- 
sider clasBicalimi as inseparable from coldAess, and 
the antiqnr as another phrase for the unreal. So 
4- immortal, so indestru^ible is Che power of true 
beauty, of consummate form : it may be submerged, 
but the tradition of it survives : nations arise which 
know it not, which hardly believe in the report of 
it ; but they, too, are haunted with an indefinable 
interest in its name, with an inexpiicaUe ciarionty 
ds to ilsr nature. 

^ But however the ca<e may be with regard to 
^ the curiOMty of the pul^c> I have long had the 
strongest desire to attetnpt, for myovim satisfaction, 
to come to closer quarters with the form which 
produces such grand effects in the hands of the 
Greek masters; to try to obtain, through the 
medium of a Hvitigi familiar language, a fuller and 
more intense feeling of that beauty, which, even 
when apprehended through the medium of a dead 
laii^ii^tg^ M> powerfully affected me. In his 
delighSul Lafe of Chetbe^ MV. Lewes has most 
tndy observed that Goethe^e Ifiii^eneia ttkjoj% an 
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inestimable advantage in being written in a language Oris^nation 
which, being a modern language, is in soipe sort trantuJSon 
our own. Not only is it vain to expect that the 
vast majority of mankind will ever undertake the 
toil of mastering a dead language, above all, a dead 
language so difficult as the Greek ; but it may be 
doubted whether even those, whose enthusiasm 
shrinks from no toil, can ever so thoroughly press 
into the intimate feeling of works composed in a 
dead language as their enthusiasm would desire. •^-. 

I desired to try, therefore, how much of the cfFec- i w*-'-*'^^^ 
tiveness of the Greek poetical forms I could retain \ ^'^ IJ^* 
in an English poem constructed under the conditions | x ' *^ 
of those forms ; of those forms, too, in their | *- 
severest and most definite expression, in their >^ *.«>^.^ 
applicatioQ to dramatic poetry. ^ *\ • ^- 

I thought at first that I might accomplish my 
object by a translation of one of the great works of 
^schylus or Sophocles. But a translation is a 
work not only inferior to the original by the whole 
difference of talent between the first composer and, 
his translator : it is even inferior to the best which 
the translator could do under more inspiring cir- 
cumstances. No man can do his best with a 
subject which does not penetrate him : no man can 
be penetrated by a subject which he does not 
conceive independently. 

Should I take some subject on which we have 
an extant work by one of the great Greek poets, 
and treat it independently ? Something was to be 
said for such a course: in antiquity, the same 
tragic stories were handled by all the tragic poets : 
Voltaire says bruly that to see the same materials 
dtfferently treated by different poets is miost 
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Choice Qf interestiog ; accordingly we have an (EtSpus of 
• "^^^^ Corneille, an (Edipus of Voltaire: innumerable are 
' ' the Agamemnonsy the Electros^ the Anhgones^ of the 
French and Italian poets from the sixteenth to 
the nineteenth century. But the same disadvan- 
tage which we have in translating clings to us in 
our attempt to treat these subjects independently : 
their treatment by the ancient masters is so over- 
whelmingly great and powerful that we can 
henceforth conceive them only as they are there 
treated: an independent conception of them has 
become impossible for us : in working upon them 
we are still, therefore, subject to conditions under 
which no man can do his best*. 

It remained to select a subject from among 
those which had been considered to possess the 
true requisites of good tragic subjects ; on which 
great works had been composed^ but had not 
survived to chill emulation by their grandeur. Of 
sued subjects there is, fortunately, no lack. In 
the writings of Hyginus, a Latin mythographer of 
imcertain date, w^ possess a large stock of them. 
The heroic stories in Hyginus MafFei, the reformer 
of the Italian theatre, imagined rightly or wrongly 
to be the actual sununaries of lost Greek dramas : 
they are^ at any rats, subjects on which lost dramas 
were founded. MafFei counsels the poets of his 
nation to turn from the inferior subjects on which 
they were employing themselves, to this '^ mmiera 
iK tragict argomenli^^ this rich mine of subjects for 
tragedy. Lessing, the great German critic, echoes 
Maffei's counsel^ but ^dds a warning. *^ Yes,'' he 
cries, ^ the great subjects are tbere^ but they await 
an intelligent eye to reg^d them*: they can be 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 9 

handled, not by the great majority of poets, but The 
ooly by the small minority.'' pontes of 

Among these subjects presented in the collection *uripide» 
of Hyginu s, there is one which has long attracted 
n^ intere^. from the testimony of the ancients to 
its excellence, and from the results which that 
testimony has called forth from the emulation of 
the modems.V j'hat subject is the stor y of Merop e. 
To the effectiveness of th^ siiuaiiobs which this 
Btory offered, Aristotle and Plutarch have borne 
witness : a celebrated tragedy upon it, probably by 
Euripides, existed in antiquity. <<The Cresphontes 
of Euripides is lost," exclaims the reviewer of 
Voltaire s Merope^ a Jesuit, and not unwilling to 
conciliate the terrible pupil of his order; '*the 
Cresphontes of Euripides is lost : M. de Voltaire 
has restored it to us.' *« Aristode," says Voltaire, 
" Aristode, in his immortal work on Poetry, does 
not hesitate to affirm that the recognition between 
Merope and her son was the most interesting 
moment of the Greek stage." Aristotle affirms 
no such thing ; but he does say that the story of 
Merope, like the stories of Ij^igeneia and Antiope, 

Zlies an example of a recognition of the most 
ting kind. And Plutarch says; <*Look at 
Merope in the tragedy, lifting up the axe against 
her own son as being the murderer of her own son, 
and crying — 

6(ria>tcpay fi^ T^vfi* ?y« dUiafii <roi 
frktiyfiv 

A more just stroke than that thou gav'st my son. 
Take 

What an agitation she makes in the theatre ! how 
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The she fills the spectators with terror lest she fihoukl 
*Merope-^^ ^^ ^00 quick for the old man who is trying to stop 
Hyginus her, and should strike the lad ! " 

It is singnkr that neither Aristotle nor Plutarch 
names the author of the tragedy: scholiasts and 
other late writers quote from it as from a work of 
Euripides ; but the only writer of authority who 
names him as its author is Cicero. About fifty 
lines of it have come down to us : the most 
important of these remains are the passage just 
quoted, and a choral address to Peace ; of these I 
hare made use in my tragedy, translating the 
former, and of the latter adopting the general 
thought, that of rejoicing at the return of peace : 
the other fragments consist chiefly of detached 
moral sentences, of whkh I hare not made any 
use. 

It may be interesting to give some account of 
the more celebrated of those modem works which 
have been founded upon this subject. But before 
I proceed to do this, I will state what accounts we 
have of the story itself. 

These proceed from three sources — ApoUodorns, 
Pausanias, and Hyginus. Of their accounts that 
of Apollodorus is the most ancient, that of 
Pausanias the most historically valuable, and that 
of Hyginus the fullest I will begin with the 
last-named writer. 

Hyginus says : — 

"Merope sent away and concealed her in&nt 
son. Polyphontes sought for him everywhere, 
and promised gold to whoever should slay him. 
He, when he grew up, laid a plan to avenge the 
moider of hk father and brothers. In pursuance 
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of thb plan he came to king Polyphontes a^ ApoUo- 
asked for the promised gold, saying that he had pa^^n^s 
slain the son of Cresphontes and Merope. The 
king ordered him to be hosptably entertained, 
intending to inquire further of him. He, being 
very tired, went to sleep, and an old man, who 
was the channel through whom the mother and 
son used to communicate, arriyes at this moment 
in tears, bringing word to Merc^ that her son 
iiad disappeared from his protector's, house. 
Merope, believing that the sleeping stranger is 
the murderer of her son, comes into the guest- 
chamber with an axe, not knowing that he whom 
she would slay was her son: the old man re- 
cognised him, and withheld Merope from slaying 
him. After the recognition had taken place, 
Merope, to prepare the way for her vengeance, 
affected to be reconciled with Polyphontes. The 
kbg, over joyed, celebrated a sacrifice: his guest, 
pretending to strike the sacrificial victim, slew the 
king, and so got back his fisither's kingdom.'' 

ApoUodorus says : — 

" Cresphoivtes had not r^gned long in Messenia 
when he was murdered together with two of his 
sons. And Polyphontes reigned in his stead, he, 
too, being of the family of Hercules ; and he had 
for his vnfCf against her will, Merope, the widow 
of the murdered king. But Merope had borne to 
Cresphontes a third son, called .£pytus : him she 
gave to her own father to bring up. He, when 
he came to man's estate, returned secretly to 
Messenia, and slew Polyphontes and the other 
murderers of his i&ther." 

Pausantas adds nothing to the facts' told by 
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Th« Apollodoruty estcept that he records the proceed- 

^f S5* *°S^ ^ Cres^Qtes which had provoked the 

moderns resentment of hb Dorian nobles, and led to his 

murder. His statements on this point will be 

found in the Historical Introduction which follows 

/ this Preface. 

/ The account of the modem fortunes of the story 

of Merope is a curious chapter in literary history. 
In the early age of the French theatre this subject 
attracted the notice of a great man, if not a great 
poet, the cardinal Richeheu. At his theatre, in 
the Palais Royal, was brought out, in 1641, a 
tragedy under the title of Telepbonte^ the name 
given by Hyginus to the surviving «on of Merope. 
This piece is said by Voltaire to have contained 
about a hundred lines by the great cardinal, who 
had, as is well known, more bent than genius for 
dramatic composition. There his vein appears to 
have dried up, and the rest is by an undistinguished 
hand. This tragedy was followed by another on 
the same subject from the resident minister^ at 
Paris, of the celebrated Christin a of Swed en. 
Tw9 pi^es with the title of Merope, besides others 
on the same story, but with different names, were 
brought out at Paris before the Merope of Voltaire 
appeared. It seems that none of them created any 
memorable impression. 

The first eminent success was in Italy. There 

too, as in France, more than one Merope was early 

produced : one of them in the sixteenth century, 

by a Count ToreU i, composed with choruses : but 

\ the first success was achieved by Mafie i. Scipio 

I Maffei, called by Voltaire the SophoclS aad Varro 

^ of Verona^ was a noble and cultivated person* He 
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became in middle life the historian of his natire 8d^ 
place, Verona; and may claim the honour of |J~JJ 
having partly anticipated Niebuhr in his famous 
discoyery, in the Capitular library of that city, 
of the lost works of Gains, the Roman lawyer. 
He yisited France and England, and received an 
honorary degree at Oxford. But in earlier life 
he signalised himself as the reviver of the study 
of Greek literature in Italy ; and with the aim to 
promote that study, and to rescue the Italian 
theatre from the debasement into which it had 
&llen, he brought out at Modena, in 17 13, his 
tragedy of Merope. 

The effect was immense. ^ Let the Greek and 
Roman writers give place : here is a greater pro- 
ducrion than the (EdtpusV* wrote, in Latin verse, 
an entiiusiastic admirer. In. the winter following 
its appearance, the tragedy kept constant possession 
of the stage in Italy; and its reputation travelled 
into France and England. In England a play \ 
was produced in 1 731, by a writer called Jeffrey s, ^ 
professedly taken from the Merape of Maffeil But 
at this period a love-intrigue was considered indis- 
pensable m^ tragedy : Voltaire was even compelled 
S^ the actors to introduce one in his (Edipiu : and 
though in Maffei's work there is no love-intrigue, 
the English adapter felt himself bound to supply 
the deficiency. Accordingly he makes, if we may 
trust Voltaire, the unknown son of Merope in love 
with one of her maids of honour : he is brought 
before his mother as his own supposed murderer ; 
fkvt gives him the choice of death by the dagger 
or by poison : he chooses the latter, drinks off the 
poison and falls insensible: but reappears at the 
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The end of' the tragedy safe and sonndy a fii&od of 
*7<^§^**' the maid of honour having substitutol a sleeping- 
draught for the poison. Such is Voltaire's account 
of this English Merobe^ of which I have not been 
able to obtain sight. Voltaire is apt to exaggerate : 
I but the work was, without doubt, sofHciently ab- 
surd. A better Ei^lish tran^^l^tinn^ hyAyr|>^ 
I appeared in 174a I have taken from Maffei a 
line in my tragedy — 

" Tyrants think, him they murder not, they spare.'* 
Maffei has — 

'' Ecco il don dei tiranni : a lor rassembra, 
Morte non dando altrui, di dar la vita."' 

Mafifei makes some important changes in the 
story as told by its ancient relaters. In his 
tragedy the unknown prince, Merope's son, is 
called Egisto: Merope herself is not, as the 
ancients represented her, at the time of her son's 
return the wife of Polyphontes, but is repelling 
the importunate offer of his hand by her husband's 
murderer: Egisto does not, like Orestes, know 
his own parentage, and return secretly to his own 
home in prder to wreak vengeance, in concert with 
his mother, upon his fadier's murderer : he imagines 
himself the son of Messenian parents, but of a rank 
not royal, intrusted to an old man, Polidoro, to 
be brought i^ ; and is driven by curiosity to quit 
his protector and visit his native land. He enters 
Messeniai-and is attacked by a robber, whom he 
kills. The blood upon his dress attracts the notice 
of some soldiers of Poly]^ntes whom he falls in 
with ; he is seized and br<night to the royal palace. 
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' On hearing his story, a suspicion seizes Merbpe, VMttdtt*u 
who has heard from Polidoro that her son has ***"*• 
quitted him, that the slain person must have been 
her own son. The suspicion is confirmed by the 
sight of a ring on the finger of Egisto, which had 
bdonged to Cresphontes, and which Merope sup- 
poses the unknown stranger to have taken from 
her murdered son: sbt twice attempts his Hfe: the 
arrival of Polidoro at last clears up the mystery 
for her ; but at the very moment when she recog- 
nises Egisto, they are separated, and no interview 
of recognition takes place between the mother and 
son. Finally, the prince is made acquainted with 
his origin, and kills Polyphontes in the manner 
described by Hyginus. 

This is an outline of the story as arranged by 
Mafifei. This arrangement has been followed, in 
the main, by all his successors. His treatment of 
the subject has, I think, some grave defects, which 
I shall presently notice : but his work has much 
nobleness and feeling ; it seems to me to possess, 
on the whole, more merit of a strictly poetical kind 
than any of the subsequent works upon the same 
subject. 

vpltaire'fl curiosity, which never slumbered, was 1 
attracted by the success of MafFei. It was not 
until 1736, however, when his interest in MafFei's 
tragedy had been increased by a personal acquaint- 
ance with its author, that his own Merope was 
composed. It was not brought out upon the stage 
until 1743* It was received, like its Italian pre- 
decessor, with an enthusiasm which, assuredly, the 
Engtish Merafe will not excite. From its exhibi- 
tion dates the pnactice of calling for a succtssfid 
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^TMteife tuthor to jq^ar at the close of his piece: the 
JS^^y audience were so much enchanted with Voltaire's 
tragedy, that they insisted on seeing the man who 
had given them such delight. To Corneille had 
been paid the honour of reserving for him the 
same leat in the theatre at all representations ; hot 
neither he nor Racine were ever "called for." 

Voltaire, in a long complimentary letter, dedi- 
cated his tragedy to Maflfei. He had at first in- 
tended, he says, merely to translate the Merof^t of 
his predecessor, which he so greatly admired : he 
still adroked it ; above all, he admired it because 
it possessed Jsn^Scity ; that simi^city which is, he 
ss^s, his own idol. But he has to deal with a 
Parisian audience, with an audience who have 
been glutted with masterpieces until their delicacy 
has become excessive; until they can no longer 
support the simple and rustic air, the details of 
country life, which MafFei had imitated from the 
Greek theatre. The audience of Paris, of that 
city in which some thirty thousand spectators daily 
witnessed theatrical performances, and thus ac- 
quired, by constant practice, a severity of taste, to 
which the ten thousand Athenians who saw tragedies 
but four times a year could not pretend — of that 
terrible city, in which 

" Et pueri nasum rhinocerotis habent : " 

this audience loved simplicity, indeed, but not the 
same simplicity which was loved at Athens and 
imitated by MafFei. " I regret this," says Voltaire, 
"for how fond I am of simple nature ! but, iljaut 
sepUer augout d^une nation, one must accommodate 
onesdf to the taste of one's countrymen." 
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He does himself less than justice. When he Voltaire 
objectsy indeed, to that in Manei's work which is •■^'^*^« 
tnily ** naif et rustiqne,*' to that which is truly in a 
Greek spirit, he is. wrong. His objection, for 
instance, to the passage in which the old retainer 
of Cresphontes describes, in the language of a man 
of his class, the rejpicings which celebrated his 
master's accession, is, in my opinion, perfectly 
groundless. But the wonderful penetration and 
clear sense of Voltaire seizes, in general, upon 
really weak points in MafFei's work : upon points 
which, to an Athenian, would have seemed as 
weak as they seemed to Voltaire. A French 
audience, he saysy would not have borne to witnesf 
Polyphontes making love to Merope, whose husband 
he bad murdered : neither would an Athenian 
audience have borne it. To hear Polyphontes say 
to Merope " lot'amoy' even though he is but fei^- 
ing, for state purposes, a love which he has not 
really, shocks the natural feeling of mankind. Our 
usages, says Voltaire, would not permit that Merope 
should twice rush upon her son to slay him, once 
with a javelin^ the next time with an axe. The 
French dramatic usages, then, would on this point 
have perfectly agreed with the laws of reason and 
good taste : diis repetition of the same incident is 
tasteless and unmeaning. It is a grave fault of art, 
says Voltaire, that, at the critical moment of re- 
cognition, not a word passes between Merope and 
her son. He is right ; a noble opportunity is thus 
thrown away. He objects to Maffei's excessive 
introduction of conversations between subaltem 
personages: these conversations are, no doubv 
dresome. Other points there are, wtth respect to 
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Voltaite— ^hibH we may say that Voltaire's objections would 

Li'n^cnc ^*^^ ^^^° perfectly sound had Mafrei really done 

What is imputed to him : but he has not. Voltaire 

has ia talent for misrepresentation, and he often 

uses it un8cru|)ulously. 

•' H^ never used it more unscrupulously than on 
this occasion. Thef French public, it appears, took 
Voltaire^s expressioiis of obligation to MafFei some- 
what more literally than Voltaire liked : they 
imagined that . tlie French Merdpe was rather a 
successful adaptation of the Italian Merope than an 
origina) work. It was necessary to undeceive 
ihem. A letter appeared, addressed by a M. de 
|!:a lilndeir^ to Voltaire, iq Whicli Voltaire is 
fe^roached f6r .his excessive praises of MafFei's 
tragedy, in whkh that work is rigorously analysed, 
its faults 'rertiorselessly displayed. . No merit is 
allowed to it: it is a thoroughly bad piece on a 
thoroughly gbod subject. Lessing, who, in 1768, 
in'^nia Haniurgiscbe Dramaturgies reviewed Vol- 
taire*^S Merope at great length, evidently has 
divined, what is the truth, that M. de La Lindelle 
and Voltaire are one and the same person. It 
required indeed but little of the great Lessing's 
sagacity to divine that. An unknown M. de La 
Lindelle does not write . one letter in that style of 
tinm^itched incisivehess and animation, that style 
compared to which the style of Lord Macaulay is 
eamc, and the style of Isocrates is obscure, and 
then pss for ever^from the human stage. M. de 
La ^iridelle is Voltaire; but that does not hinder 
. Voltiire'^frbrii replying to him with perfect gravity. 
* You ti6rV^' me t " he exclaims to bis corrc- 
sjfohdent — ^that is, to himself: "you terrify me! 
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yoo are as hypercritical as Scaliger. Why not fix Voltaire** 
your attention rather on the beauties of M. MafFei*8 <*"P*»«»^ 
worky than on its undoubted defects? It is my 
sincere opinion that, m some points, M. Maffei's 
Merope is superior to my own." The transaction 
18 one oi the most signal instances of literary sharp 
practice on record. To this day, in the ordinary 
editicHis of Voltaire, M. de La Lindelle's letter 
figures, in the correspondence prefixed to the 
tragedy of Merope^ as the letter of an authentic 
person ; although the true history of the proceeding 
has long been well known, and Voltaire's conduct 
in it was severely blamed by La Harpe. 

Voltaire had said ^at his Merope was occasioned 
by that of Maffei. ** Occamned^** says Lessing, ** is 
too weak a word : M. de Voltaire's tragedy owes 
everythif^ to that of M. MafFei." Thii is not just. 
We have seen the faults in Maffei's work pointed 
out by Voltaire. Some of these &ults he avoids : 
at the same time he discerns, with masterly clear- 
ness, the true difficulties of the subject. ** Comment 
se prendre," he says, ** pour faire penser k M6rope 
que son fils est Tassassin de son fils m^me ? "' 
That is one problem ; here is another : ** Comment 
troover des motifs nicessaires pour que Polyphonte 
veuille ^pouser Merope ? " Let us see which of 
MafTei's &ults Voltaire avoids : let us see how far 
he solves the problems which he himself has 
emmciated. 

The story, tn its main outline, is the same with 
Voltaire as with Maffei ; but in some particulars it 
it altered, so as to have more probability. Like 
Ikfaffd's Egisto, Voltaire's £gisthe does not know 
hit own origin : like him, youthful curiosity drives 
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Maffeianji him to quit his aged protfector, apd to re«^nter 
atiaiywd Messenia. Like him he has aQ eEicounter with a 
stranger, whom he slays, and whose Uood, staining 
his clothes^' leads to his af^reheosion* But this 
stranger is a^ emissary of Polyphoates^ sent to 
effect the young prince's murder. This is aa 
improvepient upon the robber of MafFei, who has 
no connexion whatever with ^ the action of tlie 
piece. Suspicion falls upon Egisthe' on the sacme 
grounds as those on which , it ^fell upon Egisto. 
The su^^ion is confirmed in Egisthe's case by 
the appearance of a c^at of armour^ as, in Egisto's 
case, it was confirroei;! by the appearance of a ring. 
In ne;ither case does Merope sieem to have sufficient 
cause to- believe the upknown youth io.be her 8bn'& 
murderer. In Voltaire's tra^!|dy» M^fop^'^s ig>MH 
rant unt^ the end of the third act that Poljpbontes 
is her husband's murderer; nay, ^e believes' thtt 
Cresphontes, murdered by the brigands of Pylos^ 
has b^en avenged by Polypbontes, who claims her 
gratitude on that ground. Ije desires to marry 
her in order to strengthen his position. . *^ Of in- 
terests in the state," he says, 

"II ne restc aujourd^hui que le votrcet Irinicn : 
Nous devons Tun -a Tautrc \m omtueJ soutiefij^*: 

Voltaire thus d^par^s wideljf .from the tmdition ; bnt 
he can represent Merope as entertaining ao^ dk- 
cussing.the tyrant's offer of marriage without sh^pk^ 
ing our feelmgs. The style, however, in Vi^ich 
Voltaire makes^ Polyplu^nt^ urge his^ adcUeiaiesf 
would sometimes, I think, have; wounded a Gtt^dits 
taste as m|uch a^ Ma^Tei's lo t^a 
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'* Je sab que ros appas, encore dans !e piintemps, Their 
Pourraient s'efFaroucher de Thmr de mes ans." faults 

What an, address from a 8tern» care-haonted ruler 
to a widowed queen, the mother of a grown-up 
son ! The tragedy proceeds ; aad Merope is aboiit 
to slay her son» whoi his aged guardian arrives and 
makes knoWn to .her who the youth is. This is as 
in MaflFei's piece.; bsit V(^ire avoids the absurdity 
o£ the double attempt by Merope on her son's life. 
Yet he, too, permits ^gisthe to leave the stage 
without exchanging a word with his mother : (he 
very feult which he. jurtly censures in MafFei. 
^gistbe, indeed, does not .even learn, on this 
occasion, that Metope is his mother: the recog- 
nition is thus cut in half. The second half of it 
CQitaes afterwards, in the presence of Polyphontes ; 
and his presence imposes, of course, a restraint 
upon the mother and son. Merope is driven, by 
ieac ior her son's safety, to consent to marry Poly- 
phontety although his full guilt is adW revealed to 
ber; but she is saved by her son, who slays the 
iyiant.in the manner told in the* tradition and 
^oJIowed by Ma£Fei. 

What is ^ real naerit of Voltaire's tragedy? 
We must for^t the rhymed Alexandrines; tliat 
metre, faulty not so much because it is disagreeable 
in itself, as because it has in it something which is 
essentially unsuited to perfect tragedy ; that metre 
which is so indefensible, and which Vottei^e has 
so ingeniously laboured to defend. He takes a 
noble passage frpm Racine's Phedrc^ alters words 
so as to remove the rhyme, and asks if the passage 
now produces as good au effect as before. But a 
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Voltaire's fine pMsage which we are used to we like in the 
merit! ^^^^^ -^^ which we arc used to it, with aU its faulte. 
Prose is, undoubtedly, a less noble vehicle for 
tragedy than yerse; yet we should not like the 
fine passages in Goethe's proee tragedy of Egmont 
the better for havuig them turned into verse. Be- 
sides, it is not clear that the unrhymed Alexandrine 
is a better tragic metre than the rhymed. Voltaire 
says that usage has now established the metre in 
France, &nd that the dramatic poet has no escape 
from it. For him and his contemporaries this is 
a valid plea ; but how much one regrets that the 
poetical feeling of the French nation did not, at a 
period when such an alteration was still possible, 
change for a better this unsuitable tragic metre, as 
the Greeks, in the early period of their tragic art, 
changed for the more fitting iambus their trochaic 
tetrameter. 

To return to Voltaire's Metope. It is admirably 
constructed, and must have been most effective on 
the stage. One feels, as one reads it, that a poet 
gains something by living amongst a population 
who have the nose oi the rhinoceros : his ingenidty 
becomes sharpened. This work has,, besides, that 
stamp of a prodi^ous talent which none of Voltaire's 
works are without ; it has vigour, clearness, rapid 
movement ; it has lines which are models of terse 
observation-^ 

" Lc premier qui fut roi fut un soldat heureux : 
Qui sert bien son pays n*a pas besoin d^aieux^** 

It has lines which are models of powerful, animated| 
rhetdric— 
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« Courons a Polyphonte^imploions son appMi/' a^i^SSon 

NAR.BA9. 

^N*impk>rez que les dieuz, et ne craignez que \uV* 

What it wsintB is a charm of poetical feelings wjbkh 
Racine's tragedies possess, and which has giyeh %^ 
them. the decisive si;iperiority over those, of Vcrftiiirfu 
He has managed his otorf with gr^at. adroitoesi^ 
but he has departed from the original tradition, yet 
further than Maffei. He^ has jivoijed sevteral of 
Ma^Tei's ^ults : why has h« not. avoided his £Milt 
of omitting to introduce, at the; moment, of fecog* 
nition, a scene between the mother and honh 
Lessing thinks that he wanted the double recog^ 
oitipn in or4er to enable him to fill his prescribed 
^ace, that terrible "carri^re de cinq actes" oC 
which he so grievously complains. I believe, 
rather, that he cut the recognition, in t^o, in oxdep 
to produce for his audience tiro distinot shocks of 
surprise: for to inspire jd^^WA ; Vpltaifc con-» 
sidered the dramadc; p9!^ti's true,.^; attopimuhT 
which, a& we shall li^e^fter le^ som^meffikd. 
him astray. ^ ' , • .' " - 

Voltaire's M^irote wa^ adapted for the English 
stage by Aaron Hill, ^ ^in^Alftr nian^. by turn%* 
poet, soldier, theatrical manager, and Lord Peter- 
borough's private secretary ; but always^ and above 
all, an indefatigable projector. He originated a 
beech-oU company,, a ScQt(^ timber coinpony, and! 
a plan to colonise Floridtv^ He poblish^ «£teaydi 
on Reducing the Price of Goidf, ool R^pajiriag 
Dagenham &'each»and on English iGtkpe Wines ;^ 
ap epic poem on Gideon, a tragedy called Tb^ 
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AHleri** Fatal Ftsitm^ or Fall of Siam^ and a translation 
iterope ^£ Voltaire's Zaire. His Merope was his last 
work. It appeared in 1749 with a dedication to 
Lord Bolingbroke; it was brought on the stage 
with great success, Garrick acting in it; and 
Hilly who was at this time in poverty, and who 
died soon after, received a considerable sum from 
his benefit nights. I have not seen this work, 
which is not included in the Inchbald collection 
of acted plays. Warton calls Aaron Hill an 
affected and nistian writer, and this seems to have 
been his reputation among his contemporaries. 
His Zara^ which I have seen, has the fault of so 
much of English literature of the second class — 
an incurable defect of styk. 

One other Merope remains to be noticed — ^the 
Merope of Alfieri. In this tragedy, which appeared 
in 1 783, Alfieri has entirely followed Maffei and 
'Voltaire. He seems to have followed Maffei in 
the first half of it ; Voltaire in the second. His 
PolyphoQtes, however, does not make love to 
Merope : desirmg to obtain her hand, in order by 
this marriage to make the Messenians forget their 
attachment to Cresphontes, he appeals to her self- 
interest. ** You are miserable,* he says ; ** but a 
throne is a great consolation. A throne is — 

la sola 
Non vile ammenda, chc al fallir mio resti.** 

Egisto, in Alfieri's piece, falls under suspicion firom 
the blood left on his clothes in a struggle with a 
stranger, whom he kills and throws into the river 
Pamisus. The suspicion is confirmed by the 
appearance of a girdle recognised by Merope as 
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having belonged to hereon; as it was confirmed The 
in MafFei's piece by the appearance of a ring ; in ™qu1t*^* 
Voltaire's, by that of a coat of armour. The tradition 
rest is, in the main, as with Voltaire, except that 
Alfieri makes Polyphontes f)eri8h upon the stage, 
under circumstances jof considerable improbability. 

This work of Alfieri has the characteristic mcfrit, 
and the characteristic fault, of Alfieri's tragedies : 
it has the merit of elevation, and the fault of 
narrowness. Narrow elevation ; that seerns to me 
exactly to express the quality of AlfieriV pbetry : 
he is a noble-minded, deeply interesting man, but % 
monotonous poet. 

A mistake, a grave mistake it seems to me, in 
the treatment of their subject, is common to Maffei, 
Voltaire, and Alfieri. They have abandoned the 
tradition where they had better have followed it ; 
they have followed it, where they had better have 
abandoned it. 

The tradition is a great matter to a poet 5 it is 
an unspeakable sil{)port; it gives him the feeling 
that he is treading on isolid ground. Aristotle 
tdls the tragic poet that • he must not destroy the 
received stories. A noble and accomplished living 
poet, M. Manzoni, has, in aii stdmiraUe disserta- 
tion, developed this thesis of the importance to the 
poet of a basis of tradition. Itis importance I feel 
so strongly, that, where driven to invent in the 
false story told by Merope's son, as by Orestes in 
die Ekctra^ of his own deaths I could not satisfy 
myself until I discovered in Pausanias a tradition, ' 
which I took for my basis, •of an Arcadian' hunter 
drowned in the lake Stymphalus, down one of 
those singular Katabothra, or chasms in the lime- 
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Tmditioii's Stone rock, so well known in Greece, in a manner 
"^wwiS^ similar to that in which JEpytus is represented to 
have perished. 

Maffei did right, I think, in altering the ancient 
tradition where it represents Merope as actually the 
^ wife of Polyphontes. It revolts our feeling to con- 
sider her as married to her husband's murderer; 
and it is no great departure from the tradition to 
represent her as sought in marriage by him, but 
not yet obtained. But why did Ma^Fei (for he, it 
will be remembered, gave the story its modem 
arrangeinent, which Voltaire and Alfieri have, in 
all its leading points, followed), why did MafFei 
abandon that part of the tradition which represents 
^pytus, the Messenian prince, as acquainted with 
his own origin ? Why did he and his foUowers 
prefer to attribute to curiosity a return which the 
tradition attributed to a far more tragic motive? 
Why did they compel themselves 4o invent a 
machinery of robbers, assassins, guards, rings, 
girdles, and I know not what, to effect that which 
the tradition eff*ects in a far simpler manner — to 
place ^pytus before his mother a& his own 
murderer? Lessing imagines that Maffei, who 
wished to depict, above all, the maternal, anxiety of 
Merope, conceived that this anxiety would be more 
naturally and powerfully awakened by the thought 
of her child reared in hardship and obscurity as a 
poor man's son, then by the thought of him reared 
in splendour as a prince in the palace of her own 
father. But what a conception of the sorrow of 
a queen, whose husband has been murdered^ and 
whose son is an exile from his inheritance, to suppose 
that such a sorrow is enhanced by the thoaght 
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that her child is rudely housed and j^ainly Ml ; Tn«ie 
to assume that it would take a less tragic com- "^^f ' 
plexion if she knew that he lived in luxury ! No ; pbontes 
the true tragic motive of Merope's sorrow is else- 
where : the tradition amply supplied it. 

Here, then^ the moderns have invented amiss, 
because they have invented needlessly; because, 
on this point, the tradition, as it stood, afforded 
perfect materials to the tragic poet: and, by 
Maffei's change, not a higher tragic complication, 
but merely a greater .puzzle and intricacy is pro- 
duced. 1 come now to a point on which the 
tradition might with advantage, as I think, have been 
set aside ; and that is, the character of Polyphontes. "^^ 

Yet, on this point, to speak of setting astdt the* ""^ 
tradition is to speak too strongly ; for the tradition 
is here npt complete. Neither Pausanias nor 
Apollodorus mention circumstances which definitely 
fix the character of Polyj^ntes ; Hyginus, no 
doubt, represents him as a villain, and, if Hyginus« 
follows Euripides, Euripides also thus represented 
him. Euripides may possibly have done so : yet ^ 
a purer tragic feeling, it seems to me, is produced, ^ t 
if Polyphontes is represented as not wholly black \ 
and inexcusable, than if he is represented ^s a 
mere monster of cruelty and hypocrisy. • Aris- 
totle's profound remark is well known, that the 
tragic personage whose ruin is represented, should ^ 
be a personage neither eminently good, nor yet one 
brought to ruin by sheer iniquity; nay, that his / 
character should incline rather to good than to 
bad, but that he should have some fault which 
impels him to his fall. For, as he explains, the 
two grand tragic feelings, pity and terror, which it 
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Th6 tttaiB is the 4>u8ine8s of tragedy to excite, will not be 
difficulty ^^^^^ ^y t^ spectacle of the ruin of a mere 
villain ; since pity is for those who suffer un- 
deservedly : and such a man suffers deservedly : 
terror is excited by the fall of one of like 
nature with ourselves, and we feel that the 
mere villam is not as ourselves* Aristotle, no 
doubt, is here speaking, above all, of the Prot- 
agonist, or principal personage of the drama ; but 
the noblest tragic poets of Greece rightly ex- 
tended their application of the truth on which his 
remark is based to dl the personages of the drama : 
neither the Creon of Sc^hoeles, nor the Clytem- 
nestra of iEschyhis, are wholly inexcusable ; in 
none of the extant dramas of .^schylus or Sophocles 
is there a character which is entirely bad.^For 
V such a character wc must p) to Euripides : we 
must go to an art— wonderful indeed, for I entirely 
dissent from the unreserved disparagers of this 
great poet>>-but an art of less moral significance 
than the art of Sophocles and ^schylus ; we must 
go to tragedies like the Ifecttda, for villains like 
Polymestor. 

What is the main dramatic difficulty of the story 
of Merope, as usually treated ? It is, as Alfieri 
rightly saWi that the interest naturally declmea 
from the moment of Metope's recognition of her 
son ; that the destruction of the tyrant is not, after 
this, matter of interest enough to affect us deeply. 
This is true, if Polyphontes is a mere vfllain. It 
is not true, if he is one for the ruin of whom we 
may, in spite of his crime, ^1 a profound com- 
passion. Then our interest in the story lasts to 
the «Mlt for to the very end we are inspired 
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with the powerful tragic emotions of commisera- The bs^e 
tion and awe. Pausanias states circumstances *pj,^y!" 
which suggest the possibility of representing Poly- phontes 
phontesy not as a mere cruel and selfish tyrant, but 
as a man whose crime was a truly tragip fault, the ^ 
error of a noble nature. Assume such a nature in 
hu% and the turn of circumstances in the drama 
takes a new aspect : Merope and her son triumph, 
but the fall of their foe leaves us awestruck and 
compassionate : the story issues tragically^ as Aris- 
tode has truly said th^t the best tragic stories 
ought to issue. 

Neither Maffei, nor Voltaire, nor Alfieri have 
drawn Polyphontes with a character to inspire any 
feeling but aversion, with any traits of nobleness 
to mitigate our satisfaction at his death.' His 
character being such, it is difficult to render his 
anxiety to obtain Merope's hand intelligible, for 
Merope's situation is not such as to make her 
enmity really dangerous to Polyphontes ; he h^s^ 
therefore, no sufficient motive of self-interest, and 
the nobler motives of reparation and pacification 
could have exercised, on such a character, no 
force. Voltaire accordingly, whose keen eye no 
weak place of this kind escaped, felt his difficulty. 
" Neither M. Maffi?i nor I," he confesses, " have 
asMgned any sufficient motives for the desire of 
Pcdjrphontes to marry Merope.'^ », 

TQj:ritici8e isjeasier than to create; and if I '^ 
have beep led> in^this review, of the fortunes of 
my story, to find fault with the wQrk of others, I 
do not on that account assume that I have myself 
pFodticed a woifk which is not a thousand times 
more faulty. 
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^ Greek It remains to say somethings for those who are 
t fora*** °^' familiar with the Greek dramatic forms, of the 
i form in which this tragedy is cast. Greek tragedy, 

as is well known, took its origin from the songs of 
a chorus, and the stamp of its origin remained for 
ever impressed upon it. A chorus, or band of 
dancers, moving around the akar of Bacchus, sang 
the adventures of the god. To this band Thespis 
joined an actor, who held dialogue with the chorus, 
and who was called ^oKpir^Sy the answerer^ because 
he answered the songs of the chorus. The drama 
thus commenced; for the dialogue of this actor 
with the chorus brought before the audience some 
action of Bacchus, or of one of the heroes ; this 
action, narrated by the actor, was commented on 
in song, at certain intervals, by the chorus alone. 
iEschylus added a second actor, thus making the 
character of the representation more dramatic^ for 
th^ chorus was never itself so much an actor as a 
heatrer and observer of the actor ; Sophocles added 
a third. These three actors might successirely 
personate several characters in the same piece; 
but to three actors and a chorus the dramatic poet 
limited himself: only in a single piece of Sophocles, 
not brought out until after his death, was the em- 
ployment of a fourth actor, it appears, necessary. 

The chorus consisted, in the time of Sophocles, 
of fifteen persons. After their first entrance they 
remained before the spectators, without withdrawing, 
until the end of the piece. Their place was in the 
orchestra ; that 6f the actors was upon the stage. 
The orchestra was a circular space, like the pit of 
our theatres: the chorus arnved in it by side- 
entrances, and not by the stage. In the centre of 
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the orchestra was the dtar of Bacchus, around Greek 
which the chorus originally danced ; but in dramatic *j?4an^' 
representations their place was between this altar ment 
and the stage : here they stood, a little l6wer than 
the persons on the stage, but looking towards them, 
and holding, through their leaders, conversation 
with them : then, at pauses in the action, the 
united chorus sang songs expressing their feelings 
at what was happenmg upon the stage, making, 
as they sang, certain measured, stately movements 
between the stage and the altar, and occasionally 
standing still. Steps led from the orchestra to the 
stage, and the chorus, or som^ members of it, 
might thus, if necessary, join the actors on the 
ftage ; but this seldom happened, the proper place 
for the chorus was the orchestra. The dialogue 
of the chorus with the actors on the stage passed 
generally in the ordinary form of dramatic dialogue; 
but, on occasions where strong feeling was excited, 
the dialogue took a lyrical form. Long dialogues 
of this kind sometimes took place between the 
leaders of the chorus and one of the actors upon 
the stage, their burden being a lamentation for the 
dead. ^ 

The Greek theatres were vast, and open to the 
sky ; the actors, masked, and in a somewhat stiff 
tragic costume, were to be regarded from a con- 
siderable distance: a solemn, clearly marked style 
of gesture, a sustained tone of declamation, were 
thus rendered necessary. Under these conditions, 
intricate by-play, rapid variations in the action, 
requiring great mobility, ever-changing shades of 
tone and gesture in the actor, were impossible. 
Broad and simple effects were, under these con- 
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Simplicity, ditions, above all to be aimed at ; a profound and 
clearness ^^^^^ impression was to be effected. Unity of 
plan in the action, and symmetry in the treatment 
of it, were indispensable. The action represented, 
therefore, was to be a single, rigorously developed 
action ; the masses of the composition were to be 
balanced, each bringing out the other into stronger 
and distincter relie£ In the best tragedies, not 
only do the divisions of the full choral songs 
accurately correspond to one another, but the 
divisions of the lyrical dialogue, nay, even the 
divisions of the regular dramatic didogue, form 
corresponding members, of which one member 
is the answer, the counter-stroke to the other; 
and an indescribable sense of distinctness and 
depth of impression is thus produced. y^ 

From what has, been said, the reader will see 
that the Greek tragic forms were not chosen as 
being, in the nature of things, the best tragic 
forms; such would be a wholly false conception 
of them. They are an adaptation to dramatic 
purposes, under certain theatrical conditions, of 
forms previously existing for other purposes ; that 
adaptation at which the Greeks, after several 
stages of improvement, finally rested. The laws 
of Greek tragic art, therefore, are not exclusive ; 
they are for Greek dramatic art itself, but they 
do not pronounce other modes of dramatic art 
unlawful; they a^e, at most, prophecies of the 
ImprobabiHty . of .dramaHc success under other con£- 
tipns, " Tragedy,", says Aristotle, in a remarkable 
passage, *^ after going through many changes, got 
the iiatcffc which suited it, and there it stopped. 
Whether or no the kinds of tragedy are jet 
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eidiatiated^" he presently adds, ** tragedy being Bffectfve 
considered either in itself, or in respect to the *^^^^^ 
stage, I shall not now inqtiire." TraveUing in a 
certain path, the spirit of man arrived at Greek 
tragedy ; traT^ling in other paths, it may arrive 
at other kindft of tragedy. 

But it cannot be denied that the Greek tragic 
forms, although not the only possiUe tragic forms, 
•atiifyy in the most perfect manner, some of the 
most urgent demands of the human spirit. If, on 
the one hand, the himian spirit demands variety 
and the widest possible range, it equally demands, 
on the other hand, depth and concentration in its 
impressions. Powerful thought and emotion, / 
flowing in strongly marked channels, make a 
stronger impresdon : this is the main reason why 
a metrkal fbrm is a more effective vehicle for 
them than prose : in prose there is more freedom, -^ 
bat, in the metrical form, rfie very limit gives a 
sense [of] preciuon and emphasis. This sense of 
emphatic distinctness in our impressions rises, as 
the thought and emotion swell higher and higher 
without overflowing dieir boundaries, to a lofty 
sense of the mastery of the human spirit over its 
own stormiest agitations; and this, again, conducts 
us to a state of feeling which it is the highest aim 
of tragedy to produce, to a sentiment of sublime y 

acquiescence in the course offate^ and in the dssfensa- / 
/mix of human Ttfe, f / 

What has been said explains, I think, the ^ 
reason of the effectiveness of the severe forms of 
Greek tragedy, with its strongly marked boundaries, j 

with its recurrence, even in the most agitating A 

iitaatiofis, of mutually replying masses of metrical " 
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Repose— arfangemeat. Sometimes the agkation beoomet 
i?ere^*in overwhelming, and the correspondence is for a 
practice time lost, the torrent of feeling flows for k space 
without check: this disorder amid the general 
order produces a powerful effect ; but the balance 
is restored before the tragedy closes: the fiiwd 
sentiment in the mind must be one not of trouble, 
but of acquiescence. 

This sentiment of acquiescence is, no. doubt, a 
sentiment of nfose ; and, therefore, I cannot agree 
with Mr. Lewes when he says, in his remarks on 
Goethe's Iphigeneta^ that "die Greek Drama is 
distinguished by its absence of repose; by the 
currents of passion being for ever kept in agita- 
tion." I entirely agree, however, in his criticism 
of Goethe's tragedy ; of that noble poem which 
Schiller so exactly characterised when he said 
that it was " full of soul : " I entirely agree with 
him when he says that " the tragic situation in the 
story of Iphegeneia is not touched by Goethe; 
that his tragedy addresses the conscience rather 
than the emotions." But Goethe does not err 
from Greek ideas when he thinks that diere is 
repose in tragedy: he errs from Greek practice 
in the mode in which he strives to produce that 
repose. Sophocles does not produce the sentiment 
of repose, of acquiescence, by inculcating it, by 
avoiding agitating circumstances: he produces it 
^ by exhibiting to us the most agitating matter under 
the conditions of the severest form. Goethe has 
truly recognised that this sentiment is the grand 
final effect of Greek tragedy : . but he produces it, 
not in the manner of Sophocles, but, as Mr. 
Lewes has most ably pointed out^ in a manner of 
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his ibwn ; he produces it by inctticating tt ; by Johnstone 
avoiding agitating 'matter; by keeping himself in g^ijjj^gan 
the domaia of the soul ^d: conscience, not in that encum- 
of the passions, 

I have now to speak of the chorua ; for of this, 
as of the other forms of Greek tragedy, it is not 
enough, considering how Greek tragedy arose, to 
show that, the Greeks used it ; it is necessary to 
show that it is effective. Johnson says, that **^ it 
could only be by long prejudice and the bigotry 
of learning that Milton: could prefer the ancient 
tragedies, with their encumbrance of a chorus, to 
theexhibntions of the French and English stages : " 
and his. tragedy oi Jrene sufficiently proves that he 
himself, in his practice, adopted Greek art as 
arranged at Paris, by those 



Fi 



uges plus eclaires que ceux qui dans Athene 
"irent naitre et fleurir les lois de Melpomene j " 



as Voltaire calls them in the prologue to his^ 
Erypbile, Johnson merely calls the chorus an 
encumbrance. Voltaire, who, in his (Edipus^ had 
made use of the chorus- in a singular manner, 
argued, at a later period, against its introduction. 
Voltaire is always worth listening to, because his 
keenness of remark is alwap suggestive. « In an 
interesting piece the intrigue generally requires," 
says Voltaire, " that the principal actors should 
have secrets to tell one another — Eh ! le moyen dt 
dire son secret a tout un peupU, And, if the songs 
of the chorus allude to what has already happened, 
they must,*' he. says, <*be tiresome % if they allude 
to what is about to happen, their effect will be to 
deroher le plaisir de la surprise. ^^ How ingenious, 
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Th« chonit and how entirdy in. Voltaire's maaner ! The 
ipecuSor ^^^^ ^ ^ appealed to in tf i^cdy ia curtonty ; the 
impression to be awakened in us is surprue. But 
the Greeks thought differently. For them, the 
aim of tragedy was prtfound moral impretntm : and 
the ideal spectator, as Schlegel and Miiller have 
called the chorus, was designed to enable the 
actual spectator to feel his own impressions niore 
distinctly and more deeply. The chorus was, at 
each stage in the action, to collect and weigh the 
impressions which the action would at that stage 
naturally make on a pious and thoughtful mind ; 
and was at last, at the end of the tragedy, when 
the issue of the action appeared, to strike the final 
balance. If the feeling with which the actual 
spectator regarded the course ^ the tragedy could 
be deepened by reminding him of what was past, 
or by indicating to him what was to come, it was 
the province of the ideal spectator so to deepen 
it. To combine, to harmonise, to deepen for the 
spectator the feelings naturally excited in him by 
the sight of what was passing upon the stage — 
this is one grand effect produced by the chorus in 
Greek tragedy. 

There is another. Coleridge observes that 
Shakspeare, after one of his grandest scenes, often 
plunges, as if to relax and relieve himself, into a 
scene of buffoonery. After tragic situations of 
the greatest intensity, a desire for relief and re- 
laxation is no doubt natural, both to the poet and 
to the spectator ; but the 6ner feeling of the 
Greeks found this relief, not tn buffoonery, bm 
in lyrical song. The noble and' natural relief 
from the emotion produced by tragic events is in 
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die transition to the emotion produced by lyric Lyric 
poetry, not in the contrast and shock of a totally m^wi 
opposite order of feeUngs. The relief afforded 
to excited feeling by lyrical song every one has 
experienced at the opera : the delight and facility 
of this relief Tenders so universal the popularity of 
di^ opera, of this ^*beau moHstre/' which still, as 
in Voltaire's time, " ctouffe Me^Hmgne,'' But in 
the opera, the lyrical element, the element of 
feeling and relaxation, is in excess : the dramatic 
element, the element of intellect and labour, is in 
defect. In the best Greek tragedy, the lyrical 
element occupies its true place; it is the relief 
and solace in the stress and cimflict of the action ; 
it is not the substantive business. 

Few can have read the Samson jigomttes of 
Milton without feeling that th^ chorus imparts a 
peculiar and noble effect to that poem ; but I 
regret that Mikon determined, induced probably 
by his preference for Euripid^, to adopt, in the 
soogs of the chorus, << the measure,'' as he himself 
says, " called by the Greeks Monostrophic, or 
rather Apolelymenon, without regard had to 
Stro|^, Antistrophe, or Epode." In ^s re- 
laxed form of the later Greek tragedy, the means 
are sacrificed by which the chorus could produce, 
within the limits of a single choric song, the same 
effect which it was their business, as we have seen, 
to prddilce in the tragedy as a whole. The regular 
corre^ndence of part with part, the antithesis, in 
answering stanzas, of thought to thought, feeling 
to feeling, with the balance of the whole struck 
Wk one independent final stanza or epode, is lost ; 
aomcthing of the peculiar distmctaess aad symmetry^ 
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Oratorical which constititte the vital force of the Greek tragic 
sJ^I^ forms, is thus forfeited. The story of Samson, 

Agonistes although it has nb mystery or complication, to 
inspire, like tragic storieis of the most perfect 
kind, a foreboding and anxious gloom in the miiid 
of him Who hears it, is yet a truly dramatic and 
noble one ; but the forms of Greek tragedy, which 
are founded on Greek manners, on the practice 
of chorus-dancing, and on the ancient habitual 
transaction of affairs in the open air in front of 
the dwellings of kings, are better adapted to 
Greek stories than tO' Hebrew or any other. 
These lieseryes being made, it is impossible to 
praise the Samson Agon'utes too highly : it is great 
with all the greatness of Milton. Goethe might 
Well say to £ckermann, after re-reading it, that 
hardly any work had been composed so entirely 
in the spirit of the ancients. 

Milton's drama has the true oratori<^! flow oi 
ancient tragedy, produced mainly, I think, by his 
making it, as the Greeks made it, the rule, not 
the exception,, tb put the pause at the end of the 
Hne, not in the middle. Shakspeare has some 
noble passages, particularly in his Richard the 
7«Wr^ constructel with this, the true oratorical 
rhythm ; indeed, that wonderRil poet, who has so 
much besides rhetoric, is also the greatest poetical 
rhetorician since Euripides; still, it is to the 
. Elizabethan poets that we owe the bad habit, in 
dramatic poetry, of perpetually dividing the line 
iffr the middle. Italian tragedy has the same 
habit : in Alfieri's plays it is intolerable. The con- 
stant occurrence of such lines produces, not a 
of variety» but a sense oi perpetual interruptioiu 
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Some of the measures used in the chorlc songs Choric 
of my tragedy are ordinary measures of English "*£f,^"n~ 
verse : others are not so ; but it must not be and Pope 
supposed that these last are the reproduction of 
any Greek choric measures. So to adapt Greek 
measures to English verse is impossible : what I 
have done is to try to follow rhythms which ^ 
produced on my own feeling a similar impression 
to that produced on it by the rhythms of Greek 
choric poetry. In such an endeavour » when the 
ear is guided solely by its own feeling, there is, 
I know, a continual risk of failure and of offence. 
I believe, however, that there are no existing 
English measures which produce the same effect 
<m the ear, and therefore on the mind, as that 
produced by many measures indispensable to the 
nature of Greek lyric poetry. He, therefore, 
who would obtain certain effects obtained by that 
poetry, is driven to invent new measures, whether 
he will c^no. 

Pope and/Drydeo felt this^ Pope composed 
two. choruses for the Duke of Buckingham's 
Brutusf a tragedy altered from Shakspeare, and 
performed at Buckingham^house. A short specimen 
will show what these choruses were — 

** Love's purer flames the Gods approve t 
The Gods and Brutus bend to love : 
Brutus for absent Portia sighs, 
AxiA sterner Cassius melts at Jimia's eyes.** 

In this style he proceeds for eight lines more, and 
then the antistrophe duly follows. Pope felt that 
the peculiar effects of Greek lyric poetry were 
here missed s the measure iik itself makes them 
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Johnson imposdble : in his ode on St. Cecilia's day, 

st° cedUa accordingly, he tries to come nearer to the Greeks. 

Ode Here is a portion of his fourth stanza ; of one of 

those stanzas in whi^h Jobnwn thinkft that ** we 

haye all that, can . be performed 1^ «weetnest of 

diction, or elegance of versification : '* — 

** Dreadful gleams, 
Dismal screams, 
Fires that glow. 
Shrieks of woe, 
Sullen moans, 
Hollow groans, 
And cries of tortured ghosts.*' 

Horrible! yet how dire must have been the 
necessity, how strong the feeling of the inadequacy 
of existing metres to produce effects demandec^ 
which could drive a man of Pope's taste to such 
prodigies of invention ! Dryden in his jUesumder^i 
Feast deviates }es8 from ordinary Eaglish measures ; 
but to deviate from them in some degree he was 
compelled. My admiration for Dryden's genius 
is warm : my delight in this incomparable ode, 
the mighty son of his old age, is unbounded : bat 
It seems to me that in only «ne stanza and chorus 
of the jilexander*! Feast^ the fourth, does the 
rhythm from first to last completely satisfy the 
ear. 

I must have wearied my reader's patience: 
but I was desirous, in laying before him my 
tragedy, that it should not lose what benefit it 
can derive from the foregoing explanations. To 
his favourable reception of it there will still be 
obstacles enough, in its unfamiliar form, and in 
the incapacity rfits author* 
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How much do I regret that the many poeu of Apologia 
the present day who possess that capacity which P°*** 
I have Doty should not have forestalled me in an 
endeavour far beyond my powers ! How gladly 
should I have applauded their better success in 
the attempt to enrich with whitti it the forms of 
the roost perfecdy-formed literature in the world, 
is most perfect, our noble Enf^ish. literature ; to 
extend kfi boundades in the one direction^ ia 
which, wifth all its force and varietyi it ha» not 
yet advanced ! They would have lost nothing ;by 
such an attempt, and English Jiterature would ^av€^ 
gained much. ir. ,- < . > < j 

. Only their silence could have emboldened to 
undertake it one with inadequate time, inadequaite 
knowledge, and a. talent, alas! sdM mo^c in^ 
adequate: one who brings to the ^k none of 
the requisite quajifications of genius or learning:, 
nothing but a pa88i<» for the great' Masters, and 
an effort to study them withoat fanctfulness* 



LoNDOiR i DeteoAer^ 1857; 
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Hercules Im the foregoing Prefece the story of Merope is 

of SIpyuis ^^^^^^ • ^J'at 18 here added may dferve to explain 

allusions which occur in the course of the tragedy, 

and to itkstrate the situation of its chief personages 

at the moment when it commences. 

The events on which the action turns belong to 
the period bf tratnsition from ihe Heroic and 
fabulous to the human and historic age of Greece. 
The hero Hercules, the ancestor of the Mes- 
senian iEpytus, belongs to faUe : but the invasion 
of Peloponnesus l^ the Dorians under cliiefs 
claiming to be descended from Hercules, and 
their settlement in Argos, Lacedssmon, and Me«- 
senia, belong to history, ^pytus is descended on 
the father's side from Hercules, Perseus, and the 
kings of Argos : on the mother's side from 
Pelasgus, and the aboriginal kings of Arcadia. 
Callisto, the daughter of the wicked Lycaon, and 
the mother, by Zeus, of Areas, from whom the 
Arcadians took their name, was the grand-daughter 
of Pelasgus. The birth of Areas brought upon 
Callisto the anger of the virgin-Goddess Artemis, 
whose service she followed: she was changed 
into a she-bear, and in this form was chased by 
her own son, grown to manhood. At the critical 
moment Zeus interposed, and the mother and son 
were removed from the earth, and placed among 

4S 
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the stars : Calliito became the famous constellation Death of 
of the Great Bear ; her son became Arcturus, "«'*"*«» 
Arctophybxy or Bootes. From him, Cypselus, 
the maternal grandfiither of ^pytus, and the 
children of Cypselos, Laias and Merope« were 
lineally descended. 

The events of the life of Hercules^ the paternal 
ancestor of JEpytus, are so well known that it is 
hardly necessary to record them. It is snifident 
to remind the reader, that, althongh ^ititled to the 
throne of Argos by right of descent from Perseus 
and Danaus, and to the thrones of Sparta and 
Messenia by right of conquest, he yet passed his 
life in labours and wanderings, subjected by the 
decree of fate to the commands of his far mfertor 
kinsman, the feeble and malignant Eurystheus. 
Hercules, who is represented with the yioleoce as 
well as the virtues of an adventurous ever^warring 
hero, attacked and slew Eurytus, an Euboean king, 
with whom he had a quarrel, and carried off the 
daughter of Eurytus, the beautifid lole. The 
wife of Hercules, Deianeira, seized with jealous 
anxiety, remembered that long ago the centaur 
Nessus, dying by the poisoned arrows of Hercules, 
had assured her that thfe blood flowbg from his 
mortal wound would prove an infallible love-charm 
to win back the affections of her hosband> if she 
khoold ever lose them. With this phjltre 
Deianeira now anointed a robe of trium}^ which 
ihe sent to her victorious hud>and : he received it 
when about to offer public sacrifice, and immedi- 
ately put it on: but the sun's rays called into 
activity the poisoned blood with which the robe 
was smeared: it clung to the flesh of the hero 
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The and consumed iu In dreadful agonic Hercules 
"eldae ca^^^^d himsdif to be transported from Eubcea to 
Mount (£ta : theiie, under the crags of Trachie, 
ad imxnense funeral pile was constructed. R^ 
cognising tkb divine will in the fate which had 
overtaken hlniy the hero ascended the pile, and 
called OTt his children and followers to. set it' on 
fire« ' They refused ; but the oific^ was perliMrmed 
by Poeasy the ^ther of Philoctetes^ who» passing 
near, was attraistied . by , the concourse round the 
pile^< and who . rec^ved the bow and arrows of 
Hjercuks /or his reward. . The flames arose, and 
the apotheosis of Hercules was conaununated. 

<H^ bequeathed to bis offspring, the Heracleids, 
his 0wn claims to the kingdoms of Peloponnesus, 
and to the persecutioo of Eurystheus. They at 
first sought shelter with Ceyx, king of Trachis : 
he was. too weak to protect them; and > they then 
took refuge at, Athens. The Athenians refused 
to deliver them up. at the demand of Eurysdieus : 
he invaded Attica, and^ a battle was fought near 
Marathon, in which, after. Mslcaria, a dauber of 
Hercules^ had devotn^ herself for the pneservataon 
pf her h<^ae^ Eurystheus fell, and the Heracleidac 
and tbetr Ath^ito profatctors : were victorious. 
The' memory of Macaria's self-sacrifice was 
perpetuated by the name of a spriajg of water on 
the f^in of Marathon, the spring Macaria. The 
Heracleidas thei» etideavouced to effect their 
retucn to Peloptonesus. Hyllus^ the. eldest of 
them^ inquired, of the oracle at Delphi respecting 
their return ; he was told to return by the narrow 
poisage^ and in the thM baH)e$t. Accordingly, 
to the third year from that time, HyUus led an 
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army to ttie Isthmus ^f Corinth ^ 'bat there lie Ddria'h 
was encountered by an army of Achaians and 'cyprto? 
Arcadians^ and fell in single combat with Echenjus* ponnesu* 
king of Tegea. Upon this defeat the Herdcleidse 
retired to Northern Greece: there j after much 
wandering) they finally took refuge ^ith ^gimbs^ 
king of the Dorians, who appears to have been the 
fastest friend of their house, and whose Dorian 
warriors formed the army which at last achieved 
their return. But, for a hundred yeara fVom the date 
of their first attempt, the Heracleida were defeated 
in their successive invasions of Peloponnesus. 
Cieolaus and Aristomachus, the son and grandson 
of Hyllus^ fell in unsuccessful expeditions. At 
length the sons of Aristoittachiisi Tcnienus^ 
Cresphontes, and ArirtodemuSj when* gronim up, 
repaired to Delphi atid taxed the oracle wfth th^ 
non-fulfilment of the proftiise made to theii 
ancestor Hyllus. But Apollo r^li«l that hife 
oracle had been misunderstood; for that by the 
third haroesi he had meant the third gettferjttlon, 
and by the narmyuf passage he had meant the 
straits of the Corinthian Gulf. After thit 
explanation the sons of Aristomachus built a fleet 
at Naupactus ; and finally, in the hundredth year 
from the death of Hyllus, and the eightieth from 
the fall of Troy, the invasion was again attempted, 
and was this time successful. The son of. Orestes, 
Tisamenus, who ruled both Argos and Lacedsemon, 
fell in battle; many of his vanquished subjects 
left their homes and retired to Achaia. 

Tiie spoil was now to be divided among the 
conqterors. Aristodemus, the youngest of the 
sons of Aristomachus, did not survive to enjoy his 
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Afa- ' sbave. . He was slain at Delphi by the sons of 
hSSeto- Pyh^^ and Electra, the kinsmen of the house of 
posMBsed Agamemnon^ that house which the Heracleids 
with their Dorian army disppssessed. The claims 
of Aristodemus descended to his two sonSy Prpclet 
aiid Eurysthenes, children under the guardianship 
of their maternal uncle, Theras. Temenus, the 
eldest of the sons of Aristomachus, took the 
kingdom of Argos; for the tw(x remaining 
kingdoms, that of Sparta and that of Messenia, 
his two nephews, who were to rule jointly, and 
their uncle Cresphontes, were to cast lots. 
Cresphontes wished to have the fertile Messenia, 
and induced his brother to acquiesce in a trick 
which secured it to him. The lot of Cresphontes 
and that of his two nephews were to be placed in 
a water-jar, and thrown out. Messenia was to 
belong to him whose lot came out first. With 
the conniyance of Temenus, Cresphontes marked 
as his own lot a pellet composed of baked clay ; 
as the lot of his nq>hews, a pellet of unbaked clay : 
the unbaked pellet was of course dissolved in the 
water, while the bnck pellet fell out alone. 
Messenia, therefore, was assigned to Cresphontes. 

Messenia was at this time ruled by Nlelanthus, 
a descendant of Neleus. This ancestor, a prince 
of the great house of JEoiuSf had come from 
Thessaiy, and succeeded to the Messenian throne 
on the »ilure of the previous dynasty. Melanthos 
and his race were thus foreigners in Messenia, 
and were unpopular. His subjects offered little or 
no opposition to the invading Dorians : Melanthus 
abandoned his kingdom to Cresphontes, and retired 
to Athens. 
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Cresphontes married Merope, whose native Socccm of 
country, Arcadia, was not affected by the Dorian ^jX^SSr' 
invasion. This marriage, the issue of which was 
three sons, connected him with the native 
population of Pelof)onnes»s. He built a new 
capital of Messenia, Stenyclaros, and transferred 
thither, from Pylos, the. seat of government : he 
at first proposed, it is said by PausanfaS, to divide 
Messenia into five states, a^ to confer on the^ 
native Messenians equal piivilegts with their . 
Dorian conquerors. The Dorians complained 
that his administr^ion unduly favoured the 
vanquished people ^^^Hs chief magnates, headed 
by Polyphontes, himself a descendant of Hercules, 
formed a cabal against him, in which he Was slain 
with his two eldest sons. The youngest son of 
Cresphontes, ^pytus, then an infant^ was saved 
W his mother, who sent; him to her father, 
C^selus, the Jcipg of Arcadia, under whose 
protection he was brought up. 

The drama begins at the moment when ^pytus, 
grown to manhood, returns secretly to Messenia 
to take vengeance on his Other's murderers. At 
this period Temenus was no longer reigning at 
Argos : he had been murdered by his sons, jealous 
of their brother-in-law, Deiphontes : the sons of 
Anstodemus, Procles aiui Eui;ysthenes, at variance 
lyith their guardian, were reigning at Sparta. 
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MEROPE 



PERSONS OF THE DRAMA 



Daybreak thi^iiUncU tfMPYTVi, brfrther ^MEROPp, 
at Steny- ^PYTUS, Sim ?f Mero*e and Crbsphontm. 
^•"** PoirYPHOHTES, iek^ rf MBS6ENIA. 

M BROPB, uuidaw f Crbsphontes, Mr murdered kiag 

^MfSSENIA. 

The Chprvs, ^Messenian maidens. 
Arc AS, an old man. ^Merope*8 kmsehqld. 

Messenger. 

Guards, Atte^idants, etc. 

*the, Scene u "before the royal palace in Stenyclaros, 
the capital of MesSeKIA. In ihe foreground is the 
' tomb qf CiESPHOK-m. 'The action commences at 
daybreak. 



LAIAS. iEPYTUS 
LAIAS 



Son df Cresphontcs, we have reached the goa! 
Of our night- joiffney, and thou aee*8t thy home. 
Behold thy heritage, thy father's realm ! 
This is that fruitful, famed Messenian land. 
Wealthy in com and flocks, which, when at last 
The late-relenting Gods with victory brought 
The Heracleidae back to Pelops' isle. 
Fell to thy father's lot, the second prize. 
Before thv feet this recent city spreads 
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Of Stenyclaros, which he built, and made zo ^ytu« 

Of his fresh-conquered realm the royal seat, *° plot*** 

Degrading Pylos from its ancient rule. 

There stands the temple of thine ancestor, 

Great Hercules ; and, in that public place, 

Zeus hath his altar, where thy ^ther fell. 

Thence to the south, behold those snowy peaks, 

Taygetus, Laconia's border^wall : 

And, on this side, those confluent streams which 

make 
Pamisus watering the Messenian plain : 
Then to the north, Lycseus and the hills ao 

Of pastoral Arcadia, where, a babe 
Snatched from the slaughter of thy father's house. 
Thy mother's kin received thee, and rear'd up.— 
Our journey is well made, the work remains 
Which to perform we made it ; means for that 
Let us consult, before this palace sends 
Its inmates on their daily tasks abroad. 
Haste and advise, for day comes on apace. 

^PYTUS 

O brother of my mother, guardian true. 

And second father from that hour when first 30 

My mother's faithful servant laid me down, 

An infant, at the hearth of Cypselus, 

My grandfather, the good Arcadian king — 

Thy part it were to advise, and mine to obey. 

But let us keep that purpose, which, at home, 

We judged the best ; chance finds no better way. 

Go diou into the city, and seek out 

Whatc'er in the Messenian city stirs 

Of ^thful fondness towards their former king 

Or hatred to their present ; in this last ' 40 
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Enter Will lie, my grandsire said, our fairest chance. 
M^rope, ^^^ tyraots make man good beyond himself; 
Poly- Hate to their rule, which else would die away, 
p ontes rpi^^j^ daily-practised chafings keep alive. 
Seek this ; revive, unite it, give it hope ; 
Bid it rise boldly at the signal given. 
Meanwhile within my father's palace I, 
An unknown guest, will enter, bringing word 
Of my own death ; but Laias, well I hope 
Through that pretended death to live and reign. 50 
[The Chorus comes forth. 
Softly, stand back f — see, toward the palace gates 
What black procession slowly makes approach ? — 
Sad-chanting maidens clad in mourning robe8,,j^^(^(.vfi 
With pitchers in their hands, and fresh-pulled 
flowers : ^ 

Doubtless, they bear them to my father's tomb. — 

[[Merope comes forth. 
And see, to meet them, that one, grief-plunged 

Fornv 
Severer, paler, statelier than they all, 
A golden circlet on her queenly brow. — 
O Laias, Laias, let the heart speak here ! 
Shall I not greet her ? shall I not leap forth ? 60 
[PoLYPHOMTES comes forth^ following Merope. 



Not so : thy heart would pay its moment's speech 

By silence ever after ; for, behold ! 

The King (I know him, even through many years) 

Follows the issumg Queen, who stops, as call'd. 

No lingering now ! straight to the city I : 

Do thou, till for thiae entraocd to thitf house 

The happy momeAt comes, fork here unseen 
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Behind the shelter of thy father's tomb : At Cres- 

Remove yet further off, if aught comes near, ^ tom?* 

But, here while harbouring, on its margin lay, 70 
Sole offering that thou hast, locks from thy head : 
And fill thy leisure with an earnest prayer 
To his avenging Shkde, and to the Gods 
Who under earth watch guilty deeds of men, 
To guide our efifort to a prosperous close. 

[Laias goes out, Polyphontbs, Merope, and 
The Chorus eome fot^ard. As they advance^ 
^PYTus, who at first conceals himself behind 
the tomb^ moves off" the stage. 

polyphontbs. {To The Chorus.) 

Set down your pitchers, maidens ! and fall back ; 

Suspend your melancholy rites a while : 

Shortly ye shall resume them with your Queen. — 

{To Merope.) 
1 sought thee, Merope ; I find thee thus. 
As I have ever found thee ; bent to keep, 80 

By sad observances and public grief, 
A moumfid feud alive, which else would die. 
I blame thee not, I do thy heart no wrong : 
Thy deep seclusion, thine unyielding gloom, 
Thme attitude of cold, estranged reproach, 
These punctual funeral honours, year by year 
Repeated, are in thee, I w^U believe. 
Courageous, faithful actions, nobly dared^ 
But, Merope, the eyes of other men * 
Read in these actions, innocent in thee, \ 90 

Perpetual pr^unptiogs to rebellious hope^ 
War-cries to Action, year by year renewed. 
Beacons of vengeance, not to be let die. 
And me, believe it» wise men.^ravely blam^ 
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The plea And ignorant men despise me, that I stand 
phonies Passive, permitting thee what course thou wilt. 
Yes, the crowd mutters that remorseftd fear 
And paralysing conscience stop my arm, 
**When it should pluck thee from thy hostile way. 
AJl this I bear, for, what I seek, I Imow ; loo 
Peace, peace is what I seek, and public cfthn : 
^—Endless extinction of unhappy hates : 
Union cemented for this nation's weal. 
And even now, if to behold me here. 
This day, amid these rites, this black-robed train. 
Wakens, O Queen ! remembrance in thy heart 
Too wide at variance with the peace I seek — 
I will not violate thy noble grief. 
The prayer I came to urge I will defer. 

MBROPE 

This day, to-morrow, yesterday, alike no 

I am, I shall be, have been, in my mind 
Tow'rds thee ; towards thy silence as thy speech. 
Speak, therefore, or keep silence, which diou wik. 

POLYP HONTES 

Hear me, then, speak ; and let this moumfiil diy. 

The twentieth anniversary of strife. 

Henceforth be honoured as the date of peace. 

Yes, twenty years ago this day beheld 

The king Cresphontes, thy great husband, fall : 

It needs no yearly offerings at his tomb 

To keep alive that memory in my heart ; xao 

It lives, and, while I see the light, wiM Uve. 

For we were kinsmen — more th»i kinaineA'-^ 

friends : 
Together we had apcung, together fived ; 
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Toeether to this isle of Pdops came Hopes of 

To take the inheritance of Hercules ; phonteii» ^ 

Together won this feir Messenian land — ftiiowers 



Aks, that how to rule it, was our broil ! 

He had his counsel, party, friends — I mine ; 

He stood by what he wished for — ^I the same ; 

I smote him, when our wishes clashed in arms; 130 

He had smit me, had he been swift as I. 

But while I smote him, Queen, I honoured him ; 

Me, too, had he prevailed, he had not scornM. 

Enough of this! — since then, I have maintain'd 

The sceptre — ^not remissly fet it fall — 

And I am seated on a prosperous thrones 

Yet still, for I conceal it not, fdnotnts 

In the Messenian people what remains 

Of thy dead husband's faction ; vigorous once, 

Now crushM but not quite lifeless by his fall. 140 

And these men look to thee, and from thy grief — 

Something too studiously, forgive me, shown — 

Infer thee their accomplice ; and they say 

That thou in secret nurturest up thy son. 

Him whom thou hiddest when thy husband fell. 

To avenge that fall, and bring them back to power. 

Such are their hopes — I a»k not if by thee 

Willingly fed or no — their most vain hopes; 

For I have kept conspiracy fast-chained 

Till now, and I have strength to chain it still. 150 

But, Merope, the years advance ; — I stand 

Upon the direshold of old age, alone, 

Always in arms, always in face of foes. 

The long repressive attitude of rule 

Leaves me austerer, sterner, than I would ; 

Old age is more suspicious than the free 

And valiant heart of youth, or manhood's firm. 
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Poly- Unclouded reason ; I would not decline 
^'Ji^^ Into a jealous tyrant, scourged with fears, 
Merope Closing, in blood and gloom, his sullen reig^* i6o 
The cares which might in me with tm^^ I feel. 
Beget a cruel temper, help me .quell ; 
The breach between our parties help me close ; 
Assist me to rule mildly : let us join 
Our hands in solemn union, making friends 
Our Actions with the friendship of their chiefs. 
Let ,iis tn marriagje. King and Queen, unite 
Claims ever hostile else ; and set thy son — 
No more an exile fed on empty hopes. 
And to an unsubstajitial title; heir, 170 

But prince adopted by the will of power, 
And future king — before thit^ people's eyes. 
Consider him ; consider not old hates : 
Consider, too, this people, who were dear 
To their dead king, thy husband — ^yea, too dear. 
For that destroyed him. Give them peace ; thou 

canst. 
O Merope, how many noble thoughts. 
How many precious feelings of man's heart. 
How many loves, how many gratitudes. 
Do twenty years wear out, and see expire ! 180 
Shall they not wear one hatred out as well ? 



Thou hast forgot, then, who I am who hear. 
And who thou art who speakest to me ? I 
Am Merope, thy murdered master's wife . • • 
And thou art Polyphontes, first his frietd. 
And then ... his murderer. These offending tears 
That murder draws • • • this breach that thpu 
wouM^t close 
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Was by that miltder opened . . . that one child Merope's 
(If stiU, indeed, he lives) whom thou wouldst seat ^^^^^ 
Upon a throne not thine to give, is heir 190 

Because thou slew'st his brothers with their 

father ... 
Who can patch union here? • • • What can 

there be 
But everlasting horror 'twixt us two, 
GvHh of estranging blood? . • . Across that chasm 
Who can extend their hands ? • . . Maidens, take 

back 
These offerings home ! our rites are spoiled to-day. 

POLYP HON TES 

Not 80 : let these Messenian maidens mark 
The fear'd and blacken'd ruler of their race. 
Albeit with Hps unapt to self-excuse, 
Blow off the spot of murder from his name. — 200 
Murder ! — but what w murder ! When a wretch 
For private gain or hatred takes a life. 
We call it murder, crush him, brand his name : 
But when, for some great public cause, an arm 
Is, without love or hate, austerely raised 
Against a Power exempt from common checks, 
Dangerous to all, to be but thus annulled — 
Ranks any man with murder such an act ? 
With grievous deeds, perhaps ; with murder— no ! 
Find then such cause, the charge of murder falls: 
Be judge thyself if it abound not heire^ — aii 

All know-how weak the Eagle^ Hercules, 
Soaring from his death-pile on (Eta, left 
His puny, callow Eaglets ; and what trials — 
Infirm protectors, dubious oracles 
Construed awry, misplann'd invasions — used 
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Mtnce Two geoerations of his offsprmg up ; 

phontes Hardly the third, with grievous loss, regained 

Their fathers' realm, this isle, from Pelc^s nam'd.— I 

Who made that triumph, though deferr'd, secure ? 

Who, but the kinsmen of the royal brood 221 

Of Hercules, scarce Heracleidae lees 

Than they ? these, and the Dorian lords, whose king 

^gimius gave our outcast house a home 

When Thebes, when , Athens dared not ; who 10 

arms 
Thrice issued with us from their pastoral vales, 
And shed their blood like water in our cause ? — 
Such were the dispossessors : of what stamp 
Were they we dispossessed ?— of us I speak. 
Who to Messenia with thy husband came — 930 
I speak not now of Argos, where his brother. 
Not now of Sparta, where his nephews reign'd : — 
What we found here were tribes of fame obscure, 
Much turbulence, and litde constancy. 
Precariously ruled by foreign lords 
From the ^olian stock of Neleus sprung, 
A house once great, now dwindling in its sons. 
Such were the conquer'd, such the conquerors: who 
Had most thy husband's confidence ? Consult 
His acts ; the wife he chose was — full of virtues — 
But an Arcadian princess, more akin 241 

To his new subjects than to us ; his friends 
Were the Messenian chiefs ; the laws he framed 
Were aim'd at their promotion, our decline ; 
And, finally, this land, then half-subdued, 
Which from one central city's guarded seat 
As from a fastness in the rocks our scant 
Handful of Dorian conquerors might have curbed, 
He parcelled out in Bye confederate states. 
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Sowing hit victors thinly through them all, 250 oRiitht- 
Mere prisonerfiy meant or not, among our foes. ^^^m" 
If this was fear of them, it shamed the king : --^ 

If jealousy of us, it shamed the man*-^ 
Long we refrained ourselves, submitted long. 
Construed his acts indulgently, revered, 
Though found perverse, the Uood of Hercules : 
Reluctantly the rest ; but, against all. 
One voice preached patience, and that voice was 

mine. 
At last it reached us, that he, still mistrustful. 
Deeming, as tyrants deem, our silence hate, a6o 
Unadulating grief conspiracy^ 
Had to this city, Stenytlaros, call'd 
A general assemblage of the realm. 
With compact in that concourse to deliver, 
For death, his ancient to his new-made friends. 
Patience was thenceforth self-destruction. I, 
I his chief kinsman, I his pioneer 
And champion to the throne, I honouring most 
Of m«i the line of Hercules, preferred 
The many of that lineage to the one : 270 

What his foes dared not, I, his lover, dared : 
I, at that altar, where 'mid shouting crowds 
He sacrificed, our ruin in his. heart, 
To Zeus, before he struck his blow, struck mine : 
Struck once, and awed his mob, and saved this 

realm. 
Murder let others call this, if they will 5 
I, self-defence and righteous execution. 

MEROPE 

Alas, how fair a colour can his tongue, 
Who self-exculpates, lend to foulest deeds* 
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Crw- ^ Thy trusting lord did»t thou, hit sen^nt, slay 5 a8o 
poUcyof ^^i^^ii^s^y thou slew^st thy kinsman; friend, thy 
''"SSn*" friend: 

This were enough ; but let me tell thee, too. 

Thou hadst no cause, ai ^gnMj in his misrule. 

For ask at Argos, ask in Lacedaemon, 

Whose pc©|>le, when the Heracleidae came. 

Were hunted out, and to Achaia fled. 

Whether is better, to abide alone, 

A wolfish band, in a dispeopled realm, 

Or conquerors with conqiMr'd to unite 

Into one puissant folk, as he designed ? 290 

These sturdy and unwoni Messenian tribes. 

Who shook the iSerce Neleidae on their throne. 

Who to the invading Dorians stretch'd a hand. 

And half bestow'd half yielded up their soil — 

He would not let. his savage chiefs alight, 

A cloud of vultures, on this vigorous race ; 

Ravin a little while in spoil and blood. 

Then, gorged and helpless, be assail'd and slain. 

He would have saved you from your furious selves. 

Not in abhorr'd estrangement let you stand ; 300 

He would have mix'd you with your friendly foes, 

Foes dazzled with your prowess, well inclined 

To reverence your lineage, more, to obey : 

So would have built you, in a few short years, 

A just, therefore a safe, supremacy. 

For well he knew, what you, his chiefs, did not — 

How of all human rules the over-tense 

Are apt to snap ; the eaey-stretoh'd endure. — 

O gentle wisdom, little understood ! 

O arts, above the vulgar tyrant's reach ! 310 

O policy too subtle far for sense 

Of heady, masterful, injurious men ! 
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This good he meant you, and for this he died. The offer 

Yet not for this— else might thy crime in part rejected 

Be error deem'd — but that pretence is vain. 

For, if ye slew him for supposed misrule. 

Injustice to his kin and Dorian friends. 

Why with the offeQding father did ye slay 

Two unoffending babes, his innocent sons ? 

Why not on them have placed the forfeit crown, 320 

Ruled in their name, and train'd them to your will I 

Had they misruled ? had they forgot their friends ? 

Forsworn their blood ? ungratefully had they 

Preferred Messenian serfs to Dorian lords ? 

No : but to thy ambition their poor lives 

Were bar ; and this, too, was their father's crime. 

That thou might' st reign he died, not for his fault 

Even ^ncied ; and his death thou wroughtest chief. 

For, if the other lords desired his fall 

Hotlier than thou, and were by thee kept back, 330 

Why dost th ou only profit by his death ? 

' rtiy - Of own *" condemns the ep whil e " i hy tongue 

absolves. 
And now to me thou tenderest friendly league, 
And to my son reversion to thy throne : 
Short answer is sufficient ; league with thee, 
For me I deem such impious ; and for him. 
Exile abroad more safe than heirship here. 

POLYP HONTES 

I ask thee not to approve thy husband's death. 
No, nor expect thee to admit the grounds. 
In reason good, which justified ray deed : 340 

With women the heart argues, not the mind. 
But, for thy children's death, I stand assoil'd : 
I saved them, meant them honour : but thy friends 
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^^1?*** Rose, and with fire and sword assailed my house 
By night ; in that blind tumult they were slain. 
To chance impute their deaths, then, not to me. 

MEROPB 

Such chance as kill'd the father, killM the sons. 

POLTPNONTES 

One son at least I spared, for still he lives. 

MBROPE 

Tyrants think him they murder not they spare. 

POLYPHONTES 

Not much a tyrant thy free speech displays me. 350 

MEROPE 

Thy shame secures my freedom, not thy will. 

POLYPHONTES 

Shame rarely checks the genuine tyrant's will. 

MEROPE 

One merit, then, thou hast : exult in that. 

POLYPHONTES 

Thou standest out, I see, repellest peace. 

MEROPE 

Thy sword repelled it long ago, not I. 

POLYPHONTES 

Doubtless thou reckonest on the hope oS friends* 
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MBROPE 6t 

MBROPB Beware! 

Not help of men, although, perhaps, of Gods. 

POLYP HONTES 

What Gods ? the Gods of concord, civil weal ? 

MEROPB 

No : the avenging Gods, who punish crime. 

POLYPHONTB8 

Beware ! from thee upbraidings I receive 360 

With pity, nay, with reverence ; yet, beware ! 
I know, I know how hard it is to think 
That right, that conscience pointed to a deed. 
Where interest seems to have enjoin'd it too* 
Most men are led by interest ; and the few 
Who are not, expiate the general sin. 
Involved in one suspicion with the Ixise. 
Dizzy the path and perilous the way 
Which in a deed like mine a just man treads, 
But it is sometimes trodden, oh ! believe it. 370 
Yet how canst thou believe it ? therefore thou 
Hast all impunity. Yet, lest thy friends, 
Embolden'd by my lenience, think it fear, 
And count on like impunity, and rise. 
And have to thank thee for a fall, beware ! 
To rule this kingdom I intend : with sway 
Clement, if may be, but to rule it : tfaer^ 
Expect no wavering, no retreat, no change. — 
And now I leave thee to these rites, esteemed 
Pious, but impious, surely, if their scope 380 

Be to foment old memories of wtotlk 
Pray, as thou poor'st Ubadopt on thi» tmsb^ 
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The rite To be delivered from thy foster'd hate, 
tomb Unjust suspicion, and erroneous fear. 

[Polyp HONTES goes into the palace. The Chorus 
and Meropb approach the tomb with their 
qfferings, 

THE CHORUS 

Draw, draw neai to the tomb. strophe 

Lay honey-cakes on its marge. 

Pour the libation of milk, 

Deck it with garlands of flowers. 

Tears fall thickly the while ! 

Behold, O King, from the dark 390 

House of the grave, what we do. 

O Arcadian hills, antistrophe 

Send us the Youth whom ye hide. 
Girt with his coat for the chase, 
With the low broad hat of the tann'd 
Hunter o'ershadowing his brow : 
Grasping firm, in his hand 
Advanced, two javelins, not now 
Dangerous alone to the deer. 599 

MEROPB 

What shall I bear, O lost sir. t 

Husband and King, tx).thy grave ? — 

Pure libations, and fresh 

Flowers ? But thou, in the gloom, 

Diacontented, pn'haps, 

Demaadest vengeshce, not grief? 

Sternly re^uirestji mon^ 

L^gfat Co s^iriiig up to thy race ? 
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THE CHORUS Vengeance 

Vengeance, O Queen, is his due, str, 2 ' "* 

His most just prayer : yet his race — 
If that might soothe him below — 410 

Prosperous, mighty, came back 
In the third generation, the way 
Ordered by Fate, to their home. 
And now, glorious, secure, 
Fill the wealth-giving thrones 
Of their heritage, Pelops* isle. 

ME&OPE 

Suffering sent them. Death. . ant. 1 

March'd with them, Hatred and Strife 

Met them entering their halls. 

For from the day when the first 430 

HeracleidsB received 

That Delphic hest to return, <. 

What hath involved them but blind - 

Error on error, and blood ? 

THE CHORUS 

Truly I hear of a Maid ant. 2 

Of that stock bom, who bestow'd 

Her blood that so she might make 

Victory sure to her race, 

When the fight hung in doul;>t ; but she now, 

Honoured and sung of by all, 430 

Far on Marathon plain 

Gives her name to the spring . 

Macaria, blessed Child. 

MEROPE 

She led the way of death. str, j' 

And the plain of Tegea, 
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What hope And the grave of Orestes — 
° »ncc?" Where, in secret seclusion 

Of his unreveal'd tomb, 

Sleeps Agamemnon's unhappy, 

Matricidal, world-famed, 

Seyen-cubit-statured son — 

Sent forth Echemus^ the victor, the kin^ 

By whose hand, at the Isthmus, 

At the Fate-denied Straits, 

Fell the eldest of the sons of Hercules 

Hyllus, the chief of his house. — 

Brother followM sister 

The all-wept way. 

THE CHORUS 

Yes ; but his son's seed, wiser-counsellM, 
Sail'd by the Fate-meant Gulf to their conquest ; 
Slew their enemies' king, Tisamenus. 4^ 

Wherefore accept that happier omen ! 
Yet shall restorers appear to the race. 

MEROPB 

Three brothers won the field, ant. 3 

And to two did Destiny 

Give the thrones that they conquerM. 

But the third, what delays him 

From his unattain'd crown ? . • • 

Ah Pylades and Electra, 

Ever faithful, untired, 460 

Jealous, blood-exacting friends ! 

Ye lie watching for the foe of your kin. 

In the passes of Delphi, 

Id the temple-built gorge.— . 

There the youngest of the band o£ conqotrort 



451 
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Perish'd, in sight of the goal. The 

Grandsire foUow'd sire S'crw- 

The all-wept way. phontcs 

THE CHORUS 

Thou tellest the fate of the last stt\ 4 

Of the three Heracleidas. 471 

Not of him, of Cresphontes thou sharedst the lot. 
A king, a king ^as he while he lived. 
Swaying the sceptre with predestined hand. 
And now, minister loved. 
Holds rule 

MEROPB 

Ah me . . . Ah , . . 

THE CHORUS - 

For the awful Monarchs below. 

MEROPB 

Thou touchest the worst of my ills. str. 5 

Oh had he fallen of old 

At the Isthmus, in fight with his foes, 480 

By Achaian, Arcadian spear ! 

Then had his sepulchre risen 

On the high sea-bank, in the sight 

Of either Gulf, and remain'd 

All-regarded afar, 

Noble memorial of worth 

Of a valiant Chief, to his own. 

THE CHORUS 

There rose up a cry in the streets ant, 4 

From the terrified people. 
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The From the altar of Zeu8, from the cixywd, came 
murdefof a wail. 400 

sons A blow, a blow was stmcky and he fell, 

Sullying his garment with dark-streaming blood: 
While stood o'er him a Form — 
Some Form 

MES.OPB 

Aji me • • • All • • « 

TH£ CHORUS: 

Of a dreadful Presence of fear. 

BROPB 

More piercing the second cry rangi ant. 5 

WailM from the palace within. 

From the Children . . . The Fury to them, 

Fresh from their father, draws near. 

Ah bloody axe ! dizzy blows ! 500 

In these ears, they thunder, they ring, 

These poor ears, still : — and these eyes 

I'^ight and day see them fall. 

Fiery phantoms of death. 

On the fair, curl'd heads of my sons. 

THE CHORUS 

Not to thee only hath come z/r. 6 

Sorrow, O Queen, of mankind. 

Had not Electra to haunt 

A palace defiled by a death unavenged. 

For years, in silence, devouring her heart ? 510 

But her nursling, her hope, came at last. 

Thou, too, rearest in joy. 

Far 'mid Arcadian hills, 
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Somewhere, in safety, a nursling, a light* Hope in 

Yet, yet shall Zeus bring him home ! Apytus 

Yet shall he dawn on this land ! 

MEROPB 

Him in seciet, in tears, tin f 

Month after month, through the slow-dragging year, 

Longing, listening, I wait, I implore. 

But he cbmes not. What dell, 52b 

O Erymanthus ! from sight 

Of his mother, which of thy glades, 

O Lycaeus f conceals 

The happy hunter ? He basks 

In youth's pure morning, nor thinks 

On the blood-stained home of his Wrth. 

THI CHORUS 

Give not thy heart to despair. ant, 6 

No lamentation can loose 

Prisoners of death from the grave : 

But Zeus, who accounteth thy quarrel his own, 530 

Still rules, still watches, and numbers the hours 

Till the sinner, the vengeance, be ripe. 

Still, by Acheron stream. 

Terrible Deities throned 

Sit, and make ready the serpent, the scourge. 

Still, still th€ Dorian boy. 

Exiled, remembers his home. 

MEROPE 

Him if high-ruling Zeuls ant, 7 

Bring to hit mother, the rest I commit. 
Willing, patient, to Zeus, to his care. 540 

Blood I ask not. Enough 
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May Sated, and more than enough, 

^SufflT -^^ ^^^ ^y^® ^'^ blood. But if this, 
O my comforters ! strays 
Amiss from Justice, the Gods 
Forgive my folly, and work 
What they will ! — ^but to me give my «on ! 

THE CHORUS 

Hear us and help us. Shade of our King! str. 8 

MEROPB 

A return, O Father ! give to thy boy f str, 9 

THE CHORUS 

Send an avenger, Gods of the dead ! ant. 8 

MSROPS 

An avenger 1 ask not : send me my son ! ant^ 9 

THE CHORUS 

O Queen, for an avenger to appear, 55a 

Thinking that so I prayM aright, I pray'd : 
If I pray'd wrongly, I revoke the prayer. 

MEROPE 

Forgive me, maidens, if I seem too slack 
In calling vengeance on a murderer's head. 
Impious I deem the alliance which he asks ; 
Requite him words severe, for seeming kind ; 
And righteous, if he falls, I count his fall. 
With this, to those unbribed inquisitors, 560 

Who in man's inmost bosom sit and judge^ 
The true avengers these, I leave his deed^ 
By him shown fur, but, I beHdve, most foul. 
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If these condemn him, 1^ tkem pass his doom ! Merope 

That doom obtain effect, from Gods or men ! '*'*y^ 

So be it ! yet will that more solace bring 

To the cha£td l^art of Justice liiao to mine.— 

To hear another tumult in these streets^ 

To have another murder in these halls. 

To see another mighky victim bleed — 570 

There is small comfort for a woman here. 

A woman, O my friends, has one desire — 

To see secure^ to live with, those she loves. 

Can Vengeance give pie back the murdered ? no ! 

Can it brmg home my child I Ah, if it can, 

I pray the Furies* ever-restless band. 

Aid pray the Gods, and pray the all-seemg Sun — 

" Sun, who careerest through tlie height of Heaven, 

When o'er the Arcadian forests thou art come. 

And seest my stripling hunter there afield, 580 

Put tightness in thy gold-embossed rein, 

And check thy fiery steeds, and, leaning back. 

Throw him a pealing word of summons down, 

To come, a late avenger, to the aid 

Of this poor soul who bore him, and his sire." 

If this will bring him back, be this my prayer ! — 

But Vengeance travels in a dangerous way, 

Double of issue, full of pits and snares 

For all who pass, pursuers and pursued — 

That way is dubious for a mother's prayer. 590 

Rather on thee I call, Husband beloved ! — ^ 

May Hermes, herald of the dead, convey 

My words below to thee, and make thee hear. — 

Bring back our son ! if may be, without blood ! 

Install him in thy throne, still without blood ! 

Grant him to reign there wise and just like thee. 

More fortunate than thee, more< fairly judged ! 
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Lribiitien This for our son : and for myself I pray, 
^ead Soon, haying once bebeld him, to xlescend 

Into the quiet gioom, where thou art now. 600 
These words to thine indulgent ear, tliry wife, 
I send, and these lotions pour the while. 

[They make their offiiings 4it the tomb. Mbrope 
then goes towards the palact, 

Titr CHbftus 

The dead hath now his offerings duly paid. 
But whither goest tfiou hence, O Queen, away ? 

MEROPB 

To receive Areas, who to-day should come, 
Bringing me of my boy the annual news. 

THE CHORUS 

No certain news if like the rest it run. 

MEROPE 

Certain in this, that 'tis uncertain still. 

THE CHORUS 

What keeps l^m in Arcadia from return i 

MEROPE 

His grandaire and his ancles fear the risk, 6n> 

THE CHORUS 

Of what? it lies with them to Biake risk none. 

MEROPE 

Discovery of a visit made by steahh. 
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THk CHORUS Areas 

With arms then they should send him, not by ^^^^ * 
stealth. 

MEROPE 

With arms they dare not, and by stealth they fear. 

THE CHORVS 

I doubt their caution little suits their ward. 

MEROPE 

The heart of youth I know ; that most I fear. 

THE CHORUS 

I augur thou wilt hear some bold resolve. 

MEROPE 

I dare not wish it ; but, at least, to hear 
That my son still survives, in health, in bloom ; 
To hear that still he loves, still longs for, me ; 620 
Yet, with a light uncareworn spirit, turns 
Quick from distressful thought, and floats in joy — 
Thug much from Areas, my old servant true. 
Who saved him from these murderous halls a babe, 
And since has fondly watchM him night and day 
Save for this annual charge, I hope to hear. 
If this be all, I know not ; but I know, 
These many years I live for this alone. 

[Merope goes in* 

THE CHORUS 

Much is there which the Sea str. i 

Conceals from man, who cannot j^umb its depths. 
Air to his unwing'd form denies a way, 651 
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The secret And keeps its liquid secludes unscal'd. 
^^Mn^ Even Earth, whereon he treads. 
So feeble is his march, so slow, 
Holds countless tracts untrod. 



/ 



But, more than all unplumb'd> ant. i 

Unsealed, untrodden, is the heart of Man. 

More than all secrets hid, the way it keeps. 

Nor any of our organs so obtus;, 

Inaccurate, and frail, 640 

As those with which we try to test 

Feelings and motives there. 



Yea, and not only have we not explored sir. 2 
That wide and various world, the heart of others. 
But even our own heart, that narrow world 
Bounded in our own breast, we hardly know. 
Of our own actions dimly trace the causes. 
Whether a natural obscureness, hiding 
That region in perpetual cloud. 
Or our own want of effort, be the bar. . 650 

Therefore — while acts are from their motives 
judged, ant. 2 

And to one act many most unlike motives. 
This pure, that guilty, may have each impelled — 
Power fails us to try clearly if that cause 
Assigned us by the actor be the true one : 
Power fails the man himself to fix distinctly 
The cause which drew him to his deed. 
And stamp himself, thereafter, bad or good. 

Tii most are hadf wise men have said. sir. 3 

Let the best rule^ they say again. 660 
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The best, then, to dominion have the right. The best 

Rights unconceded and denied, "reiipf 

Surely, if rights, may be by force asserted — 

May be, nay should, if for the general weal. 

The best, then, to the throne may carve his way, 

And hew opposers down, 

Free from all guilt of lawlessiiess, 

Or selfish lust of personal power : 

Bent only to serve Virtue, 

Bent to diminish wrong. 670 

And truly, in this ill-ruled world, ant, 3 

Well sometimes may the good desire 

To give to Virtue her dominion due. 

Well may they long to interrupt 

The reign of Folly, usurpation ever. 

Though fenced by sanction of a thousand years. 

Well thirst to drag the wrongful ruler down. 

Well purpose to pen back 

Into the narrow path of right, 

The ignorant, headlong multitude, 680 

Who blindly follow ever 

Blind leaders, to their bane. 

But who can say, without a fear, //r. 4 

That iestf who ought to rule^ am I ; 

The mohf who ought to obey, are these s 

I the one righteous ^ they thp many badP^-^ 

Who, without check of conscience, can aver 

That he to power makes way by arms. 

Sheds blood, imprisons, banishes, attaints. 

Commits all deeds the guilty oftenest do, 690 

Without a single guilty thought, 

Arm'd for right only, and the general good ? 
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JBpytoM Therefore^ witk censure unallay'dy ant. 4 

inwSSto Therefore, with unexcepting ban, 

Zeus and pure-thoughted Justice brand 

Imperious self-asserting Violende. 

Sternly condemn the too bold man, who dares 

Elect himself Heaven's destined arm. 

And, knowing well maQ^s inmost heart infirm. 

However noble the committer be, 700 

His grounds however specious shown. 

Turn with averted eyes firom deeds of blood; 

Thus, though a woman, I was schooPd ffoik 

By those whom I revere. 

Whether I leai^nt their lessons well» 

Or, having learnt them, well apply 

To what hath in this house befall'n» 

If in the event be any proo^ 

The event will quicldy show. 

[^PYTus conies in. 

JEPYTUS 

Maidens, assure me if they told me true 710 

Who told me that the royal house was here. 

THE CHORUS 

Rightly they told thee, and thou art arrived. 

iEPYTUS 

Here, then, it is^ where Polyphontes dwells ? 

THS CHoavs 
He doth : thou hast both house and master right. 

J&PYTUS 

Might soaie one straight inform him he is sought I 
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THfi CHORUS Fi^lftious 

Inform him that thyself, for here he comes. his death 

[POLYPHONTBS COmet fortk, with ATTENfiykMTS iotd 
GVARDS. 

APYTUS 

O King, all hail ! I come with weighty news : 
Most likely, grateful ; but, in all case, sure. 

POLYPHONTBS 

speak them, that I may judge their kind myself. 

-«PYTUS 

Accept them in one word, for good or bad : 790 
iEpyUis, the Messenian ptince, is dead ! 

POLYPHONTBS 

Bead ! — and when died he ? where ? and by what 

hand ? 
And who art thou, who bringest me such news ? 

iEPYTUS 

He perish'd in Arcadia, where he lived 
With Cypselns ; and two days since he died. 
One of the train of Cypselns am I. 

POLYPHONTBS 

Instnict me of the manner of his death. 

^PYTUS 

That will I do, and to this end I came. 
For, being of like age, of birth not mean, 
The son of an Ascadian noble, I 730 

Was chosen bis companion from a boy ; 
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A huatiiis And 00 the hunting-rambles which his heart, 

excursion Unquiet, drove him ever to pursue. 

Through all the lordships of the Arcadian dales. 

From chief to chiefs I wanderM at his side. 

The captain of his squires, and his guard. 

On such a hunting- journey, three moms since. 

With beaters, hounds, and huntsmen, he and I 

Set forth from Tegea, the royal town. 

The prince at start seem'd sad, but his regard 740 

Clear'd with blithe travel and the morning air. 

We rode from Tegea, through the woods of oaks. 

Past Ami spring, where Rhea gave the babe 

Poseidon to the shepherd-boys to hide 

From Saturn's search among the new-yeaa*d lambs. 

To Mantinea, with its unbaked walls ; 

Thence, by the Sea-God's Sanctuary, and the 

tomb 
Whither from wintry Mxnalus were brought 
The bones of Areas, whence our race is namedy 
On, to the marshy Orchomenian plain, 750 

And the Stone Coffins ; — then, by Caphyse Cliffs, 
To Pheneos with its craggy citadel. 
There, with the chief of that hiUrtown, vfc lodged 
One night ; and the next day, ajt dawn, fared cm 
By the Three Fountains and the Adder's Hill 
To the Stymphalian Lake, our journey's end. 
To draw the coverts on Cyltene s side. 
There, on ag^^fsv ^ur which batbes its root 
Far in the liquid lake, we sate, and drew 
Cates from our hunters' pouch. Arcadian fare, 760 
Sweet chestnittf, barley-cakes, and boaPt flcsli 

dried: 
And as we ate, and rested there, we talk'd 
Of places vfc had puse'd, sport W€ had had» 
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Of bea8t» of chase that haunt the Arcadian hills, The 

Wild hog, and bear, and mountain-deer, and roe : ^pJJ„**/ 

Last, of our quarters with the Arcadian chiefs. 

For courteous entertaiinntent, Itrelcome warm, 

Sady revarential honoage, had ou^ prince 

From all, for his great lineagb and h^ woes : 

All which he ownM^ and praised ififh grateful 

mind. ' 776 

But still oyer his speech a gloom there hung, '- 
As of one styaddVd \yy impending death ; ' 
And strangely, as \(re talk'd, liie would apply 
The story of spots menttioii'd to his own : 
Telling us, Arn^ minded him, he too 
Was saved a babe, but to a life obscure. 
Which he, the seed of Hercules; dragg'd on 
Inglorious, and should drop at last unknown. 
Even as those dead unepitaph'd, who lie 
In the stone cofHns at Orchomenus. 780 

And, then, he bade temember how we pass'd 
The Mantinean Sanctuary, forbid 
To foot of mortal, where his ancestor. 
Named ^pytus like him, having gone in. 
Was blinded by the outgushing springs of brine. 
Then, turning westward to the Adder's Hill — 
Another ancestor^ namedf tooy like me^ 
Died of a snaie^ite^ said he, on that brow : 
Stiff at Ins mountain tomb men marvel^ built 
Wbere^ as Rfe eWd^ his hearers laid him down. 790 
So he play'd on ; then ended, with a smiles— 
Tins r^on is not happy for my race. 
We cheered him; but, that moment, fi-om the 

copse 
By the lake^ge, broke the sharp cry of hounds 5 
The prickers shouted that the stag was gone t 
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** Pull cry'* We sprang uppn our feet, we enatch'd our spears, 
We bounded down the swarded slope, we phinged 
Through the dense ilex-thickets to the dogs* 
Far iq the woods ahead their music rang ; 
And many times tluit morn we coursed in ring 800 
The fore^ round which belt Cyllene's side ; 
Till I, thrown out and tked, came to halt 
On the same spur where we had sate at oioni. 
And restix^g there to breathe, I saw below 
Rare, straggling hunters, foil'd by brake 4nd crag, 
And the prince, singk, pressing on the rear 
Of that unflagging quarry aad the hounds. 
Now, in the woods far down, I saw them cross 
An open glade ; now he was high aloft 
On some tall scar fringed with dark feathery pin&s 
Peering to spy a goat-track down the ^Uff, 811 
Cheermg with hand, and voice, and horn his dogs. 
At last the cry drew to the water's edge — 
And through the brushwood, to the pebbly strand. 
Broke, black with sweat, the antler'd mountaio 

stag, 
And took the lake : two hounds alone pursued ; 
Then came the prince — ^he shouted and plunged 

in. — r 
There is a chasm rifted in the base 
Of that unfooted precipice, whose rock 
Walls on one side the deep Styinphalian Lake: 823 
There the lake-waters, which in ages gone 
Wash'd, as the marks upon the hills still show. 
All the Stymphalian plain, are -now suek'd down. 
A headlai^d, with one aged plane-tcee crown'd. 
Parts from the cave-pierced cliff the shelving bay 
Where first the chaise plunged in: the bay is 

smooth, 
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But round the headland's point a current seta, End of 

Strong, blacky tempestuous^ to the cavern-mouth. '®?]^**" 
Stoutly, under the headland's lee, they swam : 
But when they came abreast the point, the race 830 
Caught them, as wind takes featWd, whiri'd them 

round 
Struggling in vain t6 cross it, swept them on. 
Stag, dogs, and hunter, to the yawning gidph* 
All this, O King, not pie^mealr as to thee 
Now told, but in one flashing instant pass'd : 
While from the tUrf whereon I lay I sprang. 
And took three strides, quarry and dogs were gone; 
A moment more-^I saw the prince turn round 
Once in the black and arrowy race, and cast 
One arm aloft £or help ; then sweep beneath 840 
The low-brow'd cavern-arch, and disappear. 
And what I could, I did — to call by cries 
Some straggling hunters to my aid, to rouse 
Fishers who live on the lakeside, to launch 
Boats, and approach, near as we dared, the chasm. 
But of the prince not^iing remained, save this, 
His boar-spear's broken shaft, back on the lake 
Cast by the rumbling subterranean stream ; 
And this, at landing spied by us and saved. 
His broad-brimm'd hunter's hat, which, in the bay, 
Where first the stag took water^ floated stilt. 851 
And I across the mountains brought with haste 
To Cypselus, at Basilis, this news : 
Basilis, his new city, which he now 
Near Lycosura builds, Lycaon's town. 
First city founded on the earth by men. 
He to thee sends me on, in one thing glad 
While all else grieves him, that his grahdchifd*^ 

death 
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iapytuB Extingubhea distrust 'twixt him and diee. 
'hoSSibiy ^"^ I fro"* ^^ deplored miachance Icam this — 860 
The man who to untimely death is doom'd. 
Vainly you hedge him from the assault of harm ; 
He bears the seed of ruin in lumself. 

THE CHORUS 

So dies the kst shoot of out royal tree ! 
Who shall tell Metope this heavy news ? 

POLYPHONTSS 

Stranger, the news thou bringest is too great 
For instant comment, having many sides 
Of import, and in silence best received. 
Whether it turn at last to joy or woe. 
But thou, the zealous bearer, hast no part 870 

In what it has of painful, whether now. 
First heard, or in its future issue shown. 
Thou for thy labour hast deserved our best 
Refreshment needed by thee, as I judge. 
With mountain-travel and mght-watchmg spent. — 
To the guest-chamber lead him, some one ! gire 
All entertainment which a traveller needs. 
And such as fits a royal house to show : 
To friends, still more, and labourers in our cause. 
[Attendants conduct -^pytus within the palace. 

THE CHORUS 

The youth is gone within ; alas ! he bears 886 

A presence sad for some one through those doors. 

POLYPHONTES 

Admire then, maidens, how in one short hour 
The schemes pursued in vain for twenty years, 
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Are by a stroke, though undesired, complete. Poly. 

CrownM with success, not in my way, but ?^Sa*nt 

Heaven's ! 
This at a moment, too, when I had urged 
A last, long-cherish'd project, in my aim 
Of concord, and been bamed with disdain. 
Fair terms of reconcilement, equal rule, 
I offered to my foes, and they refused : 890 

Worse terms than mine they have obtain'd from 

Heaven. 
Dire is this blow for Merope ; and I 
Wish'd, truly wish'd, solution to our broil 
Other than by this death : but it hath come ! 
I speak no word of boast, but this I say, 
A private loss here founds a nation's peace. 

[POLYPHONTES gOtS OUt. 
THB CHORUS 

Peace, who tarriest too long : str, 5 

Peace, with Delight in thy train ; 

Come, come back to our prayer ! 

Then shall the revel again 900 

Visit our streets, and dhe sound 

Of the harp be heard with the pipe, 

When the flashing torches appear 

In the marriage-train coming on. 

With dancing maidens and boys : 

While the matrons come to the doors. 

And the old men rise from their bench. 

When the youths bring home the bride. 

Not decried by my voice anim 

He who restores thee shall be, 9x0 

Not unfavonr'd by Heaven^ 
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Let Surely no sinner the man, 
^met I^rca^ though his acts, to whose hand 
Such a boon to bring hath been given. 
Let her come> fair Peace ! let her come 1 
But the demons long nourish'd here. 
Murder, Discord, and Hate, 
In the stormy desolate waves 
Of the Thracian Sea let her leave. 
Or the howling outermost Main. 9ao 

[Meropi comes forth. 

MEROPE 

A whi^r through thct palace iBies of one 

Arrived from Tegea with weighty news ; 

And I came, thinking to find Areas here. 

Ye have not left this gate, which he must pass : 

Tell me — hath one not come? or, worse mischance. 

Come, but been intercepted by the King ? 

THE CHORUS 

A messenger, sent from Arcadia here. 
Arrived, and of the King had speech but now. 

MBROPB 

Ah me ! the wrong expecUnt got his news. 

THE CHORUS 

The message brought was for the King design'd. 

MEROPE 

How so ? was Areas not the messenger ? 931 

THE CHORUS 

A younger man, and of a diflferent name. 
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MEROPB Areas 

And what Arcadian news had he to tell ? 

THJK CHO&US 

Learn that from other lips, O Queen, than mine. 

M^ROPE 

He kept his tale, then, for the King alone ? 

THE CHORUS 

His tale was meeter for that ear than thine. 

MEROPE 

Why dost thou ^ter, and make half reply ? 

THE CHORUS 

O thrice unhappy, how I groan thy fete ! 

MEROPE 

Thou fiightenest and confound' st me by thy word. 
O were kit Areas come, all would be well ! 940 

THE CHORUS 

If 8O9 all 's well : for look, the old man ^eds 
Up horn the city tow'rds this gated hill. 

[Arcas comes in, 

MEROPE 

Not with the feiling breath and foot of age 

My faithful follower comes. Welcome, old friend ! 

ARCAS 

Pakhfol, not wdcome, when my tale is tdd. 
O that my ofet-sj^ocd and bursting grief 
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A tale of Had on the jouTDey choked my labouring breath, 
* And lockM my speech for ever in my breast ! 
Yet then another man would bring this news. — 
O honoured Queen, thy son, my charge, is gone. 950 

THE CHORUS 

Too suddenly thou tellest such a loss. 

Look up, O Queen ! look up, O mistress dear I 

Look up, and see thy friends who comfort thee. 

MEROPB 

Ah .. Ah ... Ah me ! 

THE CHORUS 

And I, too, say, ah me! 

ARCAS 

Forgive, forgive the bringer of such news I 

MEROPB 

Better from thine than from an enemy's tongue. 

THB CHORUS 

And yet no enemy did this, O Queen : 

But the wit-baffling will and hand of Heaven. 

ARCAS 

No enemy ! and what hast thou, then, heard ? 
Swift as I cane, hath Falsehood been before ? 960 

THE CHORUS 

A youth arrived but now, the son, he said. 
Of an Arcadian lord, our prince's friend. 
Jaded with travel, clad in hunter's garb. 
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He brought report that his own eyes had seen The 

The prince, in chase after a swimming stag, ^piot* 

Swept down a chasm broken in the cliff 
Which hangs o'er the Stymphalian Lake, and 
drown'd. 

ARCAS 

Ah me ! with what a foot doth Treason post, 
While Loyalty, with all her speed, is slow ! 
Another tale, I trow, thy messenger 970 

For the King's private ear reserves, like this 
In one thing only, that the prince is dead. 

THB CHORUS 

And how then runs this true and private tale i 

ARCAS 

As much to the King's wish, more to his shame. 
This young Arcadian noble, guard and mate 
To -^pytus, the king seduced with gold. 
And had him at the prince's side in leash. 
Ready to slip on his unconscious prey. 
He on a hunting party three days since. 
Among the forests on Cyllene's side, 980 

Pcrform'd good service for his bloody wage ; 
The prince, his uncle Laias, whom his ward 
Had in a father's place, he basely murder'd. 
Take this for true, the other tale for feign'd. 

THE (^riORUS 

And this perfidious murder who reveal'd ¥ 

ARCAS 

The faithless murderer's own, no other tongue. 
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The THE CHORUS 

supposed Did conscience eoad him to denounce himself? 
tool ^ 

ARCA8 

To Cypselus at Basilis he brought 

This strange unlikely tale, the prince was drown 'd. 

THE CHORUS 

But not a word appears of murder here. 990 

ARCAS 

Examined close, he own'd this story false. 
Then evidence came — his comrades of the hunt. 
Who saw the prince and Laias last with him. 
Never again in life — next, agents, fee'd 
To ply 'twixt the Messenian king and him. 
Spoke, and revealed that traffic, and the traitor. 
So charged, he stood dumbfounder'd : Cypselus, 
On this suspicion, cast him into chains. 
Thence he escaped — and next I find him here. 

THE CHORUS 

His presence with the King, thou mean'at, 
implies 

ARCAS 

He comes to tell his prompter he hath sped. 

THE CHORUS 

Still he repeats the drowning story here. 

ARCAS 

To thee — that needs no CEdiput to expIaiB* 
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THE CHORUS Merope'i 

T t r » I 11 wrath 

Interpret, then ; for we, it seems, are dull. kindled 

ARCAS 

Your King desired the profit of his death, 
Not the black credit of his murderer. 
That stern word * murder * had too dread a sound 
For the Messenian hearts, who loved the prince. 

THE CHORUS 

Suspicion grave I see, but no clear proof. 

MEROPE 

Peace ! peace I all 's clear. — The wicked watch" 
and work loio 

While the good sleep : the workers have the day. 
He who was sent hath sped, and now comes back, 
To chuckle with his sender o'er the game 
Which foolish innocence plays with subtle guilt. 
Ah ! now I comprehend the liberal grace 
Of this far-scheming tyrant, and his boon 
Of heirship to his kingdom for my son : 
He had his murderer ready, and the sword 
Lifted, and that unwish'd-for heirship void — 
A talc, meanwhile, forged for his subjects' ears : 
And me, henceforth sole rival with himself 1020 
In their allegiance, me, in my son's death-hour, 
When all tum'd tow'rds me, me he would have 

shown 
To my Messenians, duped, disarm'd, despised. 
The willing sharer of his guilty rule, 
AJl claim to succour forfeit, to myself 
Hateful, by each Messenian heart abhorred. — 
His offers I repelled — but what of that i 
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She nerves If with no rage, no fire of righteous hate, 
heraelCfor g^^^j^ ^g ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ spurr'd to fearful deeds xpgo 
Weak women with a thousandth part my wrongs. 
But cakn, but unresentfidy I endured 
His offers, coldly heard them, cold repell'd ? 
While all this time I bear to linger on 
In this blood-deluged palace, in whose halls 
Either a vengeful Fury I should stalk. 
Or else not live at all — ^but here I haunt, 
A pale, unmeaning ghost, powerless to fright 
Or harm, and nurse my longing for ray son, 
A helpless one, I know it : — but the Gods 1040 
Have temper'd me e'en thus ; and, in some souls. 
Misery, which rouses others, breaks the spring. 
And even now, my son, ah me ! my son. 
Fain would I fade away, as I have lived. 
Without a cry, a struggle, or a blow. 
All vengeance unattempted, and descend 
To the invisible plains, to roam with thee. 

Fit denizen, the lampless under- world 

But with what eyes should I encounter there 
My husband, wandering with his stem compeers? 
Amphiaraos, or Mycenae's king^ 1051 

Who led the Greeks to Ilium, Agamemnon, 
Betray 'd like him, but, not like him, avenged ? 
Or with what voice shall I the questions meet 
Of my two elder sons, slain long ago. 
Who sadly ask me, what, if not revenge. 
Kept me, their mother, from their side so long ? 
Or how reply to thee, my child, last-bom, 
Last murder'd, who reproachfully wiit say — 
Mother^ I well beUved thou livedst on ■ 1060 

In the detected palace ofthyfocy 
With patience on thy face ^ death in thy hearty 
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Countings till I grew uf^ the laggard years^ a fearful 

7i&a/ our joint hands might then together pay ****** 

To one unhappy house the i':ht *ive owe. 

My death makes my debt voidy and doubles thine — 

But down thoujieest here^ and leav'st our scourge 

Triumphant.^ and condemnest all our race 

To lie in gloom for ever unappeased. 

What shall I have to answer to such words ? — 107Q 

No, something must be dared ; and, great as erst 

Our dastard patience, be our daring now ! 

Come, ye swift Furies, who to him ye haunt 

Permit no peace till your behests are done ; 

Come Hermes, who dost watch the unjustly kill'd. 

And canst teach simple ones to plot and feign ; 

Come, lightning Passion, that with foot of fire 

Advancest to the middle of a deed 

Almost before 'tis plann'd ; come, glowing Hate ; 

Come, baneful Mischief, from thy murky den 1080 

Under the dripping black Tartarean cliff 

Which Styx's awRd waters trickle down — 

Inspire this coward heart, this flagging arm ! 

How say ye, maidens, do ye know these prayers ? 

Are these words Merope's — is this voice mine ? 

Old man, old man, thou hadst my boy in charge. 

And he is lost, and thou hast that to atone. 

Fly, find me on the instant wlwre confer 

The murderer and his impious setter-on : 

And ye, keep faithful silence, friends, and mark 

What one weak woman can achieve alone. 1091 

ARCAS 

O mistress, by the Gods, do nothing rash ! 

MEROPE 

Unfaithful servant, dost thou, too, desert me I 
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Hope ARCAS. 

tugSMted 

I go ! I go ! — ^yct. Queen, take this one word: 

Attempting deeds beyond thy power to do, 

Thoa nothing profitest thy ^ends, bat mak'st 

Our misery more, and thine own ruin sure. 

[Arcas goes out, 

THE CHORUS 

I have heard, O Queen, how a prince, str, i 

Agamemnon's son, in Mycenx, 
Orestes, died but in name, iioo 

Lived for the death of his foes. 



MEROPE 

Peace 1 




THE CHORUS 




What is it ? 




MEROPE 

Thou destroycst me ! 


Alas, 


THE CHORUS 


How? 


MEROPE 





Whispering hope of a life 
Which no stranger unknown, 
But the faithful servant and guard. 
Whose tears warrant his truth. 
Bears sad witness is lost. 



>i 



THE CHORUS 



Wheres o'er men are, t here is ^i ef, ani, I 

In a tfioiiiUiUU t'UUaUI^SSj^a thousanf^ xno 
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Homes, e*en now is there wail ; ^-mfnent 

Mothers lamenting their sons. SiaSimity 



Yes 

THE CHORUS 

Thou knowest it ? 

MEROPE. 

This, 
Who lives, witnesses. 

THE CHORUS 

True. 

MEROPE 

But, is it only a fate 

Sure, all-common, to lose 

In a land of friends, by a friend. 

One last, murder-saved child ? 

THE CHORUS 

Ah me ! **r. Z 

MEROPE 

Thou confessest the prize xiao 

In the rushing, thundering, mad. 
Cloud-enveloped, obscure, 
Unapplauded, unsung 
Race of calamity, mine ? 

THE CHORUS 

None can truly claim that 
Mournful preeminence, not 
Thou. 
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The MEROPS 

Arcadian 
within ? Fate gives it, ah me ! 



THE CHORUS 

Not, above all, in the doubts, 

Double and clashing, that hang 1x99 



What then ? ant. 2 

Seems it lighter, my loss. 

If, perhaps, unpierced by the sword. 

My child lies in a jagg'd 

Sunless prison of rocks, 

On the black ware borne to and fro i 

THE CHORUS 

Worse, far worse, if his friend. 
If the Arcadian within. 
If 



MEROPE (with a itart) 
How say'st thou ? within ? • 



THE CHORUS 



He in the guest-chamber now, 

Faithlessly murderM his friend. X140 



MEROPE 



Ye, too, ye, too, join to betray, then, 
Your Queen ! 



THE CHORUS 

What is this ? 
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MEROPE The 

Ye knew, axe 

O false friends ! into what 
Haven the murderer had dropped ? 
Ye kept silence ? 

THE CHORUS 

In fear, 

loTed mistress ! in fear, 
Dreading thine over-wrought mood, 
What I knew, I conceal'd. 

MEROPE 

Swear by the Gods henceforth to obey me J 

THE CHORUS 

Unhappy one, what deed 1150 

Purposes thy despair I 

1 promise ; but I fear. 



'^, 



MEROPB 

rem the altar, the unavenged tomb, 
Fetch me the samice^axe !-^ 

[The Chorus goes towards the tomb of Cres- 
PHONTBs, and their leader brings hack the axe. 
O Husband, O clothed 
With the grave's everlasting. 
All-covering darkness ! O King, 
Well mourn'd, but ill-avenged ! 
Approv'st thou thy wife now ? 
The axe ! — who brmgs it ? 

THE chorus 

'Tis here ! 1160 
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M«rope But thy gesture, thy look, 
"''^u' Appals me, shakes me with awe. 

MEROPB 

Thrust back now the bolt of that door ! 

TH£ CHORUS 

Alas ! alas ! — 

Behold the fastenings withdrawn 

Of the guest-chamber door ! — 

Ah ! I beseech thee — with tears 

MEROPB 

Throw the door open ! 

THE CHORUS 

'Tis done ! . . . 
[Tke door of the house ir thrown opm: the 
interior of the guest-chamber it duewer$d^ with 
JE?Yrvs asleep on a couch,^ 

MBROPB 

He sleeps — sleeps calm. O ye aU-seeing Gods ! 
Thus peacefully do ye let sinners sleep, 1170 

While troubled innocents toss, and lie awake ? 
What sweeter sleep than this could I desire 
For thee, my child, if thou wert yet alive ? 
How often have I dream'd of thee like this. 
With thy soil'd hundng^coat, and sandals tom. 
Asleep in the Arcadian glens at noon. 
Thy head droopM softly, and the golden oirls 
Clustering o'er thy white forehead, like a prl's ; 
The short proud lip showing thy race, thy cheeks 
Brown'd with thine open-air, free, hunter's life* 1180 
Ah me ! • . • 
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And where dost thon sleep now, my innocent sUy 
Ijoy > her •on 

In some dark fir-tree's shadow, amid rocks 
Untrodden, on Cyllene's desolate side ; 
Where travellers never pass, where only come 
Wild beasts, and vultures sailing overhead. 
There, there thou liest now, my hapless child ! 
Stretched among briars and stones, the slow, black 

gore 
Oozing through thy soakM hunting-shirt, with limbs 
Yet stark from the death-struggle, tightrclench'd 

hands, 1190 

And eyeballs staring for revenge in vain. 
Ah miserable ! . . . 

And thou, thou fair-skinned Serpent ! thou art laid 
In a rich chamber, on a happy bed. 
In a king's house, thy victim's heritage ; 
And drink'st untroubled slumber, to sleep off 
The toils of thy foul service, till thou wake 
Refresh'd, and claim thy master's thanks and 

gold. — 
Wake up in hell from thine unhallow'd sleep, X199 
Thou smiling Fiend, and claim thy guerdon there ! 
Wake amid gloom, and howling, and the nmse 
Of sinners pinion'd on the torturing wheel. 
And the stancb Furies' never-silent scourge. 
And bid the chief-tormentors there provide 
For a grand culprit shortly coming down. 
Go thou the first, and usher in thy lord ! 
A more just stroke than that thou gav'st my son, 

Take 

[Meropb advances towards the sleeping -^pytus, 

with the axe unified. At the same moment 

Amqja rehitus. 
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Areas ARCAS {tO the ChoTUs) 

vencs Not with him to council did the King 

Carry his messenger, but left him here. 

[Sees Meropb anJ JEf ytvs, 
O Gods ! . . . 

MEROPE 

Foolish old man, thou spoiPtt my blow ! xaxo 

ARCA8 

What do 1 see ? . . . 

MEROPB 

A murderer at death's door. 
Therefore no words ! 

ARCAS 

A murderer ? • • • 

MEROPE 

And a capti?e 
To the dear next-of-kin of him he murder*d. 
Stand, and let vengeance pass ! 

ARCAS 

Hold, O Queen, hold! 
Thou know'st not whom thou strik'st . . • 

MEROPE 

I know his crime. 

ARCAS 

Unhappy one ! thou strik'st 

MXRDPE 

A most just blow. 
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No, by tKe Cods, thou slay'st known 

MEROPS 

Sland off! 

ARCAS 

Thy ton ! 

MEROPB 

Ah ! • • • [Sii lets the axe drop^ ani falls insensiHe, /^ 
jKPYitJS ^awaking) 

Who arc these? What shrill, ear-piercing 
scream 
Wakes me thus kindly Aom the perilous sleep 
Wherewith fatigue and youth had bound mine 

eyes, 1220 

Even in the deadly palace of my foe ? — 
Areas ! Thou here ? 

ARCAS {^embracing him) 

O my dear master ! O 
My child, my charge beloved, welcome to life! 
At dead we held thee, mourn'd for thee as dead. 

-«PYTUS 

In word I died, that I in deed might live. 
But who arc these ? 

ARCAS 

Mesffeniatl maidens, friends. 
JEt^trrus 
And, Areas ! — but I tremWe ! 

G 
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The axe ARCAS 

*^*y« Boldljr ask. 

JEPYTUS 

That black-rpbedy swooning figure ? • • • 

ARCAS 

Merope. 

JEPYTUS 

O mother ! mother ! 

MEROPE 

Who upbraids me i Ah ! . • • 
[seeing the axe. 

J6PYTUS 

Upbraids thee ? no one. 

MEROPE 

Thou dost well : but take . . . 123a 
jETxrvs 
What wav'st thoti off? 

MEROPE 

That murderous axe away ! 

JEPYTUS 

Thy son is here. 

MEROPE 

One said so, sure, but now. 

^tPYTUS 

Here, here thou hast him ! 
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Mother 
Slaughtered by this hand ! • • . 

iEPYTUS 

No, by the Gods, alire and like to lire 1 

MEROPE 

What, thou ? — I dream 

iBFYTUS 

May'st thou dream ever so ! 

MEROPE (adwmcmjf towards ifim) 
My child ? unhurt ? . . . 

JRTYTUS 

Only by over joy. 

MEROPE 

Art thou, then, come ? . . . 

JE?YTVS 

Never to part again. 
[They fail into one another's arms* Then MeropS, 
holing j£pYTUS iy the hand^ turns to The 
Chorus. 

MEROPE 

O kind Messenian maidens, O my friends, 
Bear witness, see, mark well, on what a head 
My first stroke of revenge had nearly fallen ! 1240 

THE CHORUS 

We see, dear mistress : and we say, tlie Qr6d»y 
As hitherto they kept him, keep him now* " 
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iny 0011! 

1 have, I have thee . • • • the years 
Fly back, my child ! and thou seem'st 
Ne'er to fai^e gOfle frdVift tht»t eyes. 
Never been torn from this breast. 



Mother, my heart ruDs oV^ : but the time 
Presses rae^ chides me^ will not let me wee 



Fearest thou now ? tjjc 

I fear not, bit I timik on my design. 

mtkovt 

At the undried fount of this breast, 
A babe, thou smilest again. 
Thy brothers play at my feet, 
Early-sli^ innocents ! near, 
Thy kind-speaking father nattds. 

^PYTUS 

Remember, to revenge his death I come I 

N£ROPE 

Ah.« • • revenge! oHf, 

That word ! it kills me ! I see 

Once more roll back on my house, ia6o 

Nevet to ebfa^ the AQCurs'd 

All-floodiag oecim #f blood. 
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Mother, sometimet the justice ff the GM« 
AppoiDts the way to peace through shedding blood* 

Sorrowful peace ! 

-«PYTUS 

And yet the only peace to us allowed. 

M8AOM 

From the first-wrought T^pgeance is bom 

A lonf succession of criipes. 

Presh blood flows, calting fbr blood : 

Fathers, sons, grandsons, ar# all 1970 

One death-dealing yengeful train. 

-^PYTVS 

Mothcn t|iy fears are idle : for I cpme 

To close an old wound, not to open new. 

In all else willing to be tan^t, in this 

Instruct nie not j^ I have xny lesson cle^jc. — 

Axcas, seek out my uncle Laias, now 

Concerting in the city with our friends ; 

I^erc bring bim, ere the ku^g canjifi b^jck GcOA) 

council : 
That, how to accomplish what the Gods enjoin. 
And the slow^ripening time at last prepares^ 19^ 
We two with thee, my mother, may consult : 
For whose help dare I count on if not thine? 

ApproTet my brother t^aias this design? 
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I in JEPTTUS 

Yesy and akme it with me here to share. 

MEROPS 

And what of thine Arcadian mate, who bears 
Suspicion from th j grandsire of thy death. 
For whom, as I suppose, thou passest here ? 

<KPYTUS 

Sworn to our plot he is : but, that surmise 
Fix'd him the author of my death, I knew not. 

MEROPB 

Proof, not surmise, shows him in commerce close — 

JEPYTUS 

With this Messenian tyrant — that I know. 2291 

MBROPE 

And entertain'st thou, child, such dangerous friends? 

«PYTUS 

This commerce for my best behoof he plies. 

MEROPE 

That thou ma3r'rt read thitie enemy's counsel plain ? 

JEPYTUS 

Too dear his secret wiles have cost our house. 

MEROPE 

And of his unsure agent what demands he ? 

-KPtTUS 

News of my business, pastinie, temper, friends. 
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MEROPE \Utt9pm 

cqwumIs 
His messages, then, point not to thy murder ? delay 

MTYTVS ' 

Not yet ; though such, no doubt, his final aim. 

MEROPE 

And what Arcadian helpers bring'st thou here ? 

MWYTVS 

Laias alone; no errand mine for crowds. 130Z 

MEROPE 

On what relying, td crush such a foe ? 

-«pyTus 
One sudden stroke^ and the Messenians' love* 

MEROPE 

O thou long-lost, long seen in dreams alone. 
But now seen face to face, my only child ! 
Why wilt thou fly to lose as soon as found 
My new-won treasure, thy beloved life? 
Or how expectest not to lose, who comest 
With such slight means to cope with such a foe? 
Thine enemy thou know'st not, nor his strength. 
The stroke thou purposest is desperate, rash — 1311 
Yet grant that it succeeds ; — thou hast behind 
The stricken king a second enemy 
Scarce dangerous less than him, Uie Dorian lords. 
These are not now the savage band who erst 
Follow'd thy father from their northern hills. 
Mere ruthless and uncounsellM tools of war. 
Good to obey, without a leader nought. 
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**8a|c Their chief hath tr9^'4 them, made them like 

*{i{ff. himself, 

Sagacious, men of iron, watchful, firm, 1390 

Against surprise and m44^^ panic proof: 

Their master fajl'n, these will not flinoh» but bwsd 

To keep their master's power : thou wilt find 

Behind his corpse their hedge of serried spears. 

BiVt, to match these, thou hast thie peopH'^ ]f>j^ i 

On what a reed, my child, thou leanest there ! 

Knowest thou not how tiaiorous, how unsure. 

How useless an ally b, people is 

Against the one and certain arm of power ? 

Thy father perish'd in this people's cause, 1330 

Perish'd before thjeir eye§, yet n9 ha^Q stirr'd : 

For years, his widow, in their sight I stand, 

A never-changing index t» revenge— 

What help, what v^nge^ince, at their h^ads 

have I r — 
At least, if thou wilt tinted ibem, try them first : 
Against the King himself ^rray ifhe host 
Thou coupte^t on to back the^ 'g^i^t bisi ^4^ : 
First rally the Messenians tpt tUy ^V^ 
Give them cohe^ionj^ p^rpQ§e,^ »q4 re8<3Av^ 
Marshal them to ^n arm^ — tb(?0 ad^^O^e^ 13^ 
T^eix try the i^sue ; and i\ot, ribbing on 
Single and fl'i^ndless, thi;(^ tQ c^^tain de^l^ 
That dear-belovM, that young, tb^ gracu^ bead* 
Be gujde4> my soft J spurn CQU^nspl, not : 
For know thou this^ a violent he^ bath b<$^ 
Fat^ tp all t]^ ra^e of Hercules. 

THB cttORys 

With sa^e experience sfe^ 9ifC9k9 i 9fii tbott, 
O JEp^tus, wei^h ^ell, b(c; counsel givca. 
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111 counsel, in my jud^m?nt, gives ahi? te^^ 

MaidcQS) an4 reads experij^nqc; much ^m¥i % ^aJ4 

Discrediting the ^ccour ly^ich our caui^ 

Afight from the; people jratw^ if rightly vised ; 

Advising us a coyrse whic^ >KQ^14^ W^^^ 

If fpllowed^ make ^eir 8uc:<?Qur ala^JI^ a^ wfif 

A people is no armyt. traii^'d tQ fidit, 

A passive engine, at tlveir general s wiJU } 

Ami, if so used, proves, a^ thpu say'a^ ujjsur^. 

A people, Hk^ a common man, ^s 4ui)«, 

Is lifeless, Mfhil^ its Ijieart rem^^ii^ UQ,taHqV4 % 

A fool can drive it,^ and a ll^ v^s^ f^caui;^ : ^afSA 

When it admires and loves,^ its hi^% awal^^a; 

Then irresistibly it Uves» it wPiVs ; 

A people, then, is an ally indeed ; 

It is ten thousand fiery wills ip pne* 

Now I, if T ipvite them tg run risk 

Of life fbr my advantage, and myself. 

Who chiefly profit, run no more than they — 

How shall I rouse their love, their ardour so ? 

"Sfit* if sonte. signal, unassisted stroke, 

De^ at mif onm sole risk, befbve their eyes, 1370 

Announces me their rightful prince returned — 

The undegenerate blood of Hercules — 

The daring claimant of a perilous throne — 

How mig^ Hf t sucit a si^ a^ this revive 

Their )ii^yat pamm tow'rd my fethev's house i 

Electrij^ ife^ hearts I n^ke them n» more 

A crayiff^ im^t^ \m a deivouFkig fire ? 

Then might I use them, then, for one who thus 

Spares not himself, thesMeWot they will not spare. 

Haply, hs^i but one daring soul stood forth iial^ 
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to6 MEROPB 

Mpvtnn To rally them and lead them to revenge^ 
iMolved wjjgjj njy gj^j^ £^^gj £glj^ jj^gy jj^ replied :— 

Alas ! our foe alone stood forward then. 

And thooi my mother, hadst thou made a sign— 

Hadst thoU) from thy forlorn and captive state 

Of widowhood in these polluted halls. 

Thy prison-house, raised one imploring cry— 

Who knows but that avengers thou hadst found ? 

But mute thou sat'st, and each Messenian heart 

In thy despondency desponded too. 1390 

Enough of this ! — ^though not a finger stir 

To succour me in my extremest need ; 

Though all free spirits in this land be dead. 

And only slaves and tyrants left alive — 

Yet for me, mother, I had liefer die 

On native ground, than drag the tedious hours 

Of a protected exile any more. 

Hate, duty, interest, passion call one way : 

Here stand I now, and the attempt shall be. 

THE CHORUS 

Prudence is on the other side ; but deeds 1400 

Condenmed by prudence have sometimes gone 
well. 

MEROFB 

Not till the ways of prudence all are tried. 
And tried in vain, the turn of rashness comes. 
Thou leapest to thy deed, and hast not ask'd 
Thy kinsfolk and thy father's friends for aid. 



And to what friends should I for aid apply I 
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MSROPE Friends 

The royal race of Temenus, in Argot 

^PYTUS 

That houae like onrs^ intestine murder maims. 

MSROPE 

Tliy Spartan cousins, Procles and his brother 

JEPYTUS 

Love a won cause, but not a cause to win. 1410 

MEROPE 

My father, then, and his Arcadian chiefs 

APYTUS 

Mean still to keep aloof from Dorian broil. 

MEROPE 

Wait, then, until sufficient help appears. 

^PYTUS 

Orestes in Mycenae had no more. 

MEROPE 

He to fulfil an order raised his hand. 

^PYTUS 

What order more precise had he than I ? 

MEROPE 

Apdlo peal'd it from his Delphian cave. 

/EPYTUS 

A mother'a murder needed best diYine. 
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mu MSROfB 

of Orestes He had a healy at least, and thou kast noBe* 

JKBYTUS 

The Oods command not where the heart speaks 
clear. 1430 

Thou wilt destroy, I see, thyself and us. 

JI^PYTVS 

O suffering 1 O calamity ! how ten, 

How twentyfold worse are ye, when your blows 

Not only wound the sense, but kill the soul. 

The noble thought, which is alone the man ! 

That I, to-day returning, find myself 

Orphan'd of both my parents — by his foes 

My fother, by your strokes my mother slain I — 

For this is not my mother, who dissuades. 

At the dread ahar of her husband's tomb, 1430 

His son from vengeance oa his murderer ; 

And not alone dissuades him, but compares 

His just revenge to an unnatural deed, 

A deed so aw^, that the general tongue 

Fluent of horrqrs, &lter^ to relate it — 

Of darkness so tremendous, that its author. 

Though to his act empowered, nay, impelled. 

By the oracul^ip sentence of the GodSi 

Fled, for years after, o'er the face of earth, 

A frenzied wanderer, a God-driven man, 1440 

And hardly yet, some say, hath S^md 4>gfav«*-^ 

With such a deed as tini thou matchest mine. 

Which Nature sanctions, which the innocent blood 

Clamoort to find fultiiKd, whieb good hmb pnite, 
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And only bad iien j«y 6» aee OHtont^ ijMit 

O honoorM father i hid* tbteitt tisf <gr<M% 
Deep as thou cam^ for hmct wn •uMtifl' -OOnKt ; 
Since itom thy £iidiful fl«b§eoM wh«c r€Pm%e 
Gnttt ifabt «kpect, . when tins di^ ^iHdtfitr fiiH f 
AIm! tth adanlaiitbM streagtfa doflcedt «45o 

Paal «stpeotatioB, faaili ti^ la wr dtln \Mi t 
Far thk« 4lw inw «trefti|jbh ^^mltjr klng^ 
When they cbitupt the loah of tiNMe thify kvle. 

THE CHORUS 

Zeal makct him most tn^ntt : b$t, m gobd tlm^, 
Here, as I ^«iel% the sohle Lnas edmeiw 

LA1A8 

Break off, bitak off your talkh^ iaftd depairt 
Each to his post^ Irftiei^ ttie ooeasieii csils ; 
Lest from the couftctl-^haniber p^esMitly 
The King returti^ and find you prating here. 
A time wil cone for gr^tuigs ; hot ticMby t^So 
The hour for w^ds is gone, is com^ for deeds^ 

APYTUS 

O princely Laias I to what paqyose otM 
The occasion^ if «iir cfaitf confedomte ikiHk i 
My mother standiS aioof^ and blames oor de«d. 



My royal sister? • • . haty wJUvMit somie ca««<^, 
I knonvsi she honoors not the dead so ill. 



M£R0PB 



Brother, ifc steiss thy sister most fumtm, 
At this first meeting after absence long, 
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Iftfope Not welcomCi exculpatioo to her kin: 
^^^ Yet excolpatioD needs it» if I sedc, 1470 

A woman and a mother, to ayert 
Risl^ from my. newHrestored, my only son ?•— 
Soroetimet» when he was gone^I widhed him back. 
Risk what be mi^t ; now that I hsre him hefe» 
Now that I feed nune eves on that yoong hce. 
Hear that fresh voiceyancickspthatgc^-lockMhead, 
I shudder, Laias, to commit my child 
To MurderU droul arena, where I saw 
His &ther and his lU-starrM brethren fall ; 
I loathe for him the slippery way of blood ; 1486 
I ask if bloodless means may gain his end. 
In me the fever of revengeful hate. 
Passion's first furious longing to imbrue 
Our own rig^t hand in the detested blood 
Of enemies, and connt their dying groans — 
If in this feeble bosom such a fire 
Did ever burn — is long by time allay 'd, 
And I would now have Justice strike, not me. 
Besides — for from my brother and my son 
I hide not even this — the reverence deep, X490 

Remorsefiil, tow'rd my hostile solitude. 
By Polyphontes never fail'd-in once 
Through twenty years ; his mournful anxious zeal 
To efface in me the memory of his crime — 
Though it efface not that, yet makes me wish 
His death a public, not a personal act, 
Treacherously plotted 'twixt my son and me; 
To whom this day he <»me to proffer peace. 
Treaty, and to this kingdom for my son 
Heirship, with fair intent, as I believe : — 1500 
For that h^f^ots thy death, account k M%^; 

[to JEpttus, 
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Number it with the thootand rumoort Tain, Tmsi 

Figments of plots, wherewith intriguers fill ^* ®®^' 

Th« enforced Idsure of an exile's eat* : — 

Immersed in serious state-craft is the Ring» 

Bent above all to pacify^ to rule. 

Rigidly* yet in settled calm, this realm ; 

Not prone^ all say, to useless bkxxished now. — 

So much is due to truth, eyen tow'rds our foe. 

[to Laias. 
Do I, then, give to usurpation grace, 15x0 

And from his natural rights my son debar ? 
Not so : let him — and none shall be more prompt 
Than I to help — raise his Messenian friends ; 
Let him fetch succours from Arcadia, gain 
His Argive or his Spartan cousins' aid ; 
Let him do this, do aught but recommence 
Murder's uncertain, secret, perilous game — 
And I, when to his righteous standard down 
Flies Victory wing'd, and Justice raises then 
Her sword, will be the first to Ind it fidl. 1530 
If, haply, at this moment, such attempt 
Promise not fair, let him a little while 
Have faith, and trust the future and the Gods* 
He may — for never did the Gods allow 
Fast permanence to an ill-gotten throne.— 
These are but woman's words ; — yet, Laias, thoa 
Despise them not ! for, brother, thou, like me, 
Wert not among the feuds of warrior-chiefs. 
Each sovereign for his dear-bought hour, bom ; 
But in the pastoral Arcadia rear'd, 1530 

With Cypselus our father, where we saw 
The simple patriarchal state of kings. 
Where sire to son transmits the nn(|uestion*d 
crown, 
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.bfltet Unhack'd» unimirck'cU inUbodM^ nd ^mft hmt 
^[2J[^ That sptiUtsa faaida lAislnkeii sctptfes hoiiL 

Having kamt thi^ tkeo^ me thy biowteri^ 00%; 

THE CHQRUS 

Which way tt» kaa I knbw iMit : bloody urdlm 
Are Defer frtt <ro*i doUbt> though MmieMKe do^ 

LAiAS 

O Merope, the common head of «aiB 

Agrees to detm Bome deeds io hordbiet tffo 

That neither graflitude, nor tie of raoe» 

Womanly mtyt nor oisfternal fear^ 

Nor any (Jeader elie, shall be indulged 

To breathe a syllable to bar rfer?enge. 

All thisf no doubts theto to thyself hast urged-^ 

Time presses, so that theme forbear I now : 

Direct to thy dissuasions I reply* 

Blood-founded thrones^ ihou My'sl^ are insecure ; 

Our father's kingdomy because pure» is safe. 

True ; but what cause to our Arcadia gives 155D 

Its privileged immunity from Uood» 

But thaty since first the black and firuitfid Earth 

In the primeval mountain'forests bore 

Pelasgu8» our forefather and mankind's. 

Legitimately sire to son, with us, 

Bequeaths the aUegianct of our shepherd4ribe% 

More loyal^ as our line eontkiucs more ?-*- 

How can your Heracleidan chiefs inspire 

This awe which guards our earth-i^rung, lineal 

kings? 
What permanence, what stability like ours^ 1560 
Whether blood flows or no, can yet invest 
The broken order of your Dorian thrones, 
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Fix'd yesterday, and ten times changed since then ?— Now 

Two brothers, and their orphan nephews, strove ****** 

For the three conqyer'd kingdoms of this isle : 

The eldest, mightiest brother, Temenas, topk 

Argos : a juggje to CresphcHites gave 

Messenia : to those helpless Boys, the lot 

Worst of the three, the stony Sparta, fell. 

August, indeed, was the foundation here ! 1570 

What followed? — His most trusted kinsman slew 

Cresphontes in Messenia ; Temenus 

Perish'd in Argos by his jeabus sons ; 

The Spartan Brothers with their guardian strive :— 

Can houses thus ill-seated — thus embroil'd — 

Thus little founded in their subjects' love, 

Practise the indulgent, bloodless policy 

Of dynasties long-fixM, and honour'd loag ? 

No ! Vigour and sevef i^ must chain 

Popular reverence to these recent lines ; 1580 

Jf their first-founded order be maintain'd-r^ 

Their murder'd rulers terribly avenged— r 

Ruthlessly their rebellious subjects crush'd^-^ 

Since policy bids thus, what fouler death 

Than thine illustrious husband's to atenge 

Shall wc select ? — than Polyphontes, what 

More daring and more grand offender find'? 

Justice, my sister, kmg deroanda this blow, 

And Wisdom, now thou seedly demaads k too : 

To strike it, dien, dissuade thy son no more; 1590 

For to live disobedient to these two, 

Justice and Wisdom, is no life at aU. 

THE CHORUS 

The Gods, O mistresja dear 1 the hard-«ou]'d man, 
Who spared not others, bid ^ot us to spa<e. 

H 
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Mffope MEROPE 

Alas ! against my brother, son, and friends, 
One, and a woman, how can I prevail ? — 
O brother! thou hast conquered; yet, I fear. . . , 
Son ! with a doubting heart thy mother yields . . . 
May it turn happier than my doubts portend ! 



Meantime on thee the task of silence only x6oo 

Shall be imposed ; to us shall be the deed. 

Now, not another word, but to our act ! 

Nephew ! thy friends are sounded, and prove true • 

Thy father's murderer, in the public place, 

Peiforms, this noon , a solemn sacrifice : 

Go with him— cfiOosc the moment — strike thy 

blow! 
If prudence counsels thee to go unarmed. 
The sacrificer's axe will serve thy turn. 
To me and the Messenians leave the rest. 
With the Gods' aid — and, if they give but aid 
As our just cause deserves, I do no( fear. i6zx 

[^PYTUs, Laias, anJ Arcas, j^ oui. 

THB CHOIUIt 

O Son and Mother, str. i 

Whom the Gods o'ershadow. 
In dangerous trial. 
With certainty of favour I 
As erst they shadow'd 
Your race's fotmders 
From irretrievable woe : 
When the seed of Lycaon 
»' Lay forlorn, lay outcast, i^^ 

G^foto and her Boy. 
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What deep-grass'd meadow €mi. i tke 

At the meeting valleys — cJifiuo 

Where clear-flowing Ladoiiy 

Most beautiful of waters. 

Receives the river 

Whose trout are vocal, 

The Aroanian stream — 

Without home, without mother, 

Hid the babe, hid Areas, 1630 

The nursling of the dells ? 

But the sweet-smelling, myrtle, str. 2 

And the pink-flower 'd oleander, 

And the green agnus-castus. 

To the West-Wind's murmur. 

Rustled round his cradle ; 

And Maia rear'd him. 

Then, a boy, he startled 

In the snow-fill'd hollows 

Of high Cyllene 1640 

The iwhite mountain^lnrds ; 

Or surprised, in the glens, 

The basking tortoises. 

Whose striped shell founded 

In the hand of Hermes 

The glory of the lyre. 

But his mother, Callisto, ant. 2 

In her hiding-place of the thickets 

Of the lentisk and ilex, 

In her rough form, fearing 1650 

The hunter on the outlook. 

Poor changeling 1 tremblecL » 

Or the children, [bucking 
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Caiif«to In the thorn-choked gulites 

cha^^ififf Wild gooseberries, scared her. 

The shy movntain-bear. 
Or the shepherds, on slopee 
With pale-spiked lavender 
And crisp thyme tufted, 
Came upon her, ^eaiing 1660 

At day-break through the dew. 

Once, 'mid the gorges, sir. 3 

Spray-drizzled, lonely, 

Unclimb'd by roan— 

O'er whose clitfs the townsmeo 

Of crag-perch'd Moaacrie 

Behold in swiimer 

The slender torrefit 

Of Styx coine dancnig, 

A wind-blown thretfld — 1670 

By the precipices of Khdfftos^ 

The fleet, desperate huifter. 

The youthfid Areas, boni of Zeus, 

His fleeing mother, 

Transform'd Calling, 

Unwitting foHow'd— 

And raised his spear. 

Turning, with piteous ant, 3 

Distressful longmg, 

Sad, eager eyes, 1680 

Mutely she regarded 

Her well-knosiFn eoemy. 

Low moans hiif iitter'4 

What speech re&Md herf 

Tears coursed; Ctars hucrtM, 
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Down those disfigurtd Atettinit 

Oaee fauiium cfaedcs. *iS^* 

Wkh unutterable forebodiug 

Her SOD) keart-strickeby eyed her. 

The Code had pity, nacfce them Start. t6#o 

Stars BOW they sparkle 

In the n<M%heni Heaven } 

The guard Aretumsi 

The ^uurd^Watd/d Bear. 

So^ o^cr thee and thy chikt, ip^. 

Seaae God, Merope, now. 
In daofereus hour, stretehes Ms hand. 
80^ hke a star^ dawne thy son, \ l 
Radiant with fortune and joy. \^ 

[PolyphomVes C9ikif in. 

POLYPHONTES 

Merope, the trouble on thy ^e i^ 

Tells me enough thou know'st the news which all 

Messenia speaks : the nrtnee, thy son, is dead. 

Not from my lips should consoUttion faU : 

To offer that 2 came not f but to urge^ 

Even after news of this ssul death, our league* 

Yes, once again I cimie ; I wiH not take 

This morning's angry answer lor thy last : 

To the Messenian kingdom thou and I 

Are the sole claimants left ; what cause of strife 

Lay in thy so» is buried in his grave. 1710 

Most honourably I meant, I call the Gods 

To witness, offering him return and power : 

Yet, had he lived, suspicion, jealousy, 

Inevitably had surged up, perhaps, 

'Twixt thee and me ; suspicion, that I nursed 
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P«lyA Some ill design against him ; jealouty, 
mrM^ That he enjoyed but part, being heir to alL 
hill suit And he himself, with the impetuous heart. 
Of youth, 'tis like, had neyer ^uite foregone 
The thought. of vengeance on me, never (juite z/ao 
Unclosed his itching fingers from his sw<Mxi. 
But thou, O MeropCy though dee|dy wrong'd. 
Though injured past forgiveness, as men deem. 
Yet hast been long at school with thou^tful Time, 
And from that teacher mayst have leamM, like me. 
That all may be endured, and all forgiven ; 
Have leam'd that we must sacrifice die thirst 
Of personal vengeance to the public weal ; 
Have leam'd, that there are guilty deeds, which 

leave 
The hand that does them guiltless ; in a word, 1730 
That kings live for their peoples, not themselves. 
This having leam'd, let us a union found 
(For the last time I ask, ask earnestly) 
Based on pure public welfare $ let us f 
Not Merope and Polyphontes, foes 
Blood-sever'd — ^but Messenia's King and Queen : 
Let us forget ourselves £ot those we rule. 
Speak : I go hence to offer sacrifice 
To the Preserver Zeus ; let me return 
Thanks to him for our amity as welL 1740 

MEEOPB 

Oh hadst thou, Polyphontes, still hm, kept 
The silence thou hast kept for twenty years ! 

POLYPHONTBS 

Henceforth, if what I urge displease, I may : 
But hit proposal merits fair reply. 
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MEROPE mm4 im 

And thou shalt haye it ! Yes, because thou hart to flj 
For twenty years forborne to interrupt 
The solitude of her whom thou hast wrong'd — 
That scanty grace shall earn thee this reply. — 
First, for our union. Trust me, 'twixt us two 
The brazen-footed Fury ever stalks, 1750 

WaTing her hundred hands, a torch in each. 
Aglow with angry fire, to keep us twain. 
Now, for thyself. Thou com'st with well-cloak'd 

To announce the ruin of my husband's house. 
To sound thy triumph in his widow's ears. 
To bid her share thine unendanger'd throne : — - 
To this thou would'st have answer.— Take it: Fly! 
Cut short thy triumph, seeming at its height ; \ 
Fling off thy crown, supposed at last secure ; 
Forsake this ample, proud Messenian realm : 1760 
To some small, humble, and unnoted strand. 
Some rock more lonely than that Lemnian isle 
Where Philoctetes pined, take ship and flee : 
Some solitude more inaccessible 
Than the ice-bastion'd Caucasean Mount, 
Chosen a prison for Prometheus, climb : 
There in unvoiced oblivion hide thy name. 
And bid the sun, thine only visitant. 
Divulge not to the far-off world of men 1769 

What once-famed wretch he hath seen lurking there. 
There nurse a late remorse, and thank the Gods, 
And thank thy bitterest foe, that, having lost 
All things but life, thou lose not life as well. 

POLYP HONTES 

What mad bewilderment of grief is thi« I 
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Bent MEROPS 

Tlsm aft bewild^r'd : the sane head is mine. 

POLYPMONTBS 

I pity thee, and wish thee calmer mind. 
Pity diyself ; nonfe neftds compassion more. 

POLYPrtONTES 

Yet, oh ! could' St thou but act as reason bids ! 

merOpe 
And in my turn I wish the same for thee. 

POLYP HON TES 

All I could do to soothe thee has been tried. 1760 

MEROPE 

For that^ in this my warning, thou art paid. 

POLYP HON TES 

Know'st thou then aughty that thu« thou sounrf'st 
the alarm r 

MEROPE 

Thy crime : that were enough, to nmke one feat. 

POLYPHONTES 

My deed is of old date, and long atooed. 

lUEilOPB 
Atoned this tery day, perhaps, it is. 
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POLYPHONTE8 ••Th« 

Gods 

My final victory proves the Gods appealed. •phased" 

MBROPfi 

O victor, victor, trip not at the goal ! 

rOLYPHOKTBt 

Hatred and passionate Envy blind thine eyes. 

MEROPS 

Hcaven-abandon'd wretch, that envies the^ ! 

POLYPHONTES 

Thou hold'st so cheap, then, the Messenian crown ? 

MEHOPB 

1 think on what the future hath in store. 1791 

POLYP HONTBS / 

To-day I reign : the rest I leave to Fate. 

BdROPE 

For Fate thou wait'st not long ; since, in this 
hour 

POLYPHONTES 

What ? for so far she hath not proved my foe— ^ 

MEROPE 

Fate seals my lips, and drags to ruin thte* 

POLYPHONTES 

Emmgh ! enough ! I will no longer hear 
The Ul-boding note which frantic Envy soun^ 
To affright a fortune which the Gods seoirt. 
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p«iy. Once more my friendship thou rejectest : well ! 

•Jjjjj*" More for this land's sake grieve I, than mine own. 

sacrifice I chafe not with thee, that thy hate endures, 1801 
Nor bend myself too low, to make it yield. 
What I have done is done ; by my own deed. 
Neither exulting nor ashamed, I stand. 
Why should this heart of mine set mighty store 
By the construction and report of men ? 
Not men's good- word hath made me what I am. 
Alone I master'd power ; and alone. 
Since 80 thou wik, I will maintain it still. 1809 

[POLYPHONTBS fftes OUt. 
THE CHORUS 

Did I then waver ttr. i 

iO woman's judgment ! ) 
lisled by seeming 
Success of crime ? 
And ask, if sometimes 
The Gods, perhaps, allow'd you, 
O lawless daring of the strong, 
O self-will recklessly indulged ? 

Not time, not lightning, ant. i 

Not rain, not thunder^ 

Efface the endless x8ao 

Decrees of Heaven. 

Make Justice alter, 

Revoke, assuage her sentence, 

Which dooms dread ends to dreadful deeds, 

And violent deaths to violent men. 

But the signal example Ur* % 

Of invariableness of justice 
Our glorious foundftr 
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Hercules gare us, Brr»r mU 

Son loved of Zeus his father : for he errM. 1830 «* If^c^et 

And the strand of Euboea, ant, 2 

And the promontory of Censeum, 

His painful, solemn 

Punishment witneuM, 

fieheld his expiation : for he died. 

O Tillages of OEta \str. 3 

With hedges of the wild rose ! 

O pastures of the mountain, 

Of short grass, beaded with dew. 

Between the pine-woods and the cliffs ! 1840 

O cliffs, left by the eagles. 

On that moni, when the smoke- cloud 

From the oak-built, fiercely-burning pjrre, 

Up the precipices of Trachis, 

Drove them screaming from their eyries ! 

A willing, a willing sacrifice on that day 

Ye witness'd, ye mountain lawns. 

When the shirt-wrapt, poison-'blister'd Hero 

Ascended, with undaunted heart. 

Living, his own funeral-pile, 1850 

And stood, shouting for a fiery torch ; 

And the kind, chance-arrived Wanderer, 

The inheritor of the bow, 

Coming swifdy through the sad Trachinians, 

Put the torch to the pile : 

That the flame towerM on high to the Heaven ; 

Bearing with it, to. Olympus, 

To the side of Hebe, 

To immortal delight. 

The labour-released Hero, x86g 
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The new O heritage of Neleus, mat, 3 

O kingdom of MessenSy 

Of rich soily chosen by cri^ 

Possess'd in hatred^ lest hk \A09d ! 

O town, high Stenyclaros, 

With new walls, which the yictort 

From the foar-townM» ftiountatn-^iadow'd Dori% 

For their Herciiles-issued princes 

Buik in strength against the yanqliisk'd ! r^ 

Another, another sacrifice on this day 

Ye witness, ye new-built tow^s ! 

When the white-robed, garland^irowMd M#Aarch 

Approaches, with undoubtiag hesirt, 

Living, his own sacrifice4>lock> 

And stands, shoutmg €k a slougKlffroM smc | 

And the stern^ Destby-brought Straoger, 

The inheritor of the realm, ' 

Coming swiftly through the jocvad Dorbns, 

Drives the axe to its goal : i6do 

That the blood rushes in streams to tht ittti } 

Bearing with it, to Erinnys, 

To the Gods of Hades, 

To the dead unavenged, 

The fiercely-required VicUm. 

Knowing he did it, unknowing pay* for it. efwU 

Unknowing, unknowifig. 

Thinking atoned-for 

Deeds unatonable. 

Thinking appeas'd 1890 

Gods unappeasable, 

Lo, the Ill-fated One, 

Standing for harbour, 
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Right at the barhour-Biouthf «« pvly- 

Strikes, with all tail set, ^ Sw!i " 

Full on the sharp-poin^d^"^^^ 
Needle of ruin 1 >^'t^ Mewimcjer comt^ In. 

MESSEKGER 

O honour'd Queen, O faithful followers 
Of your dead roaster'^ line, I bring you news 
To make the gates of this long-mournful house 1909 
Leap, and fly ppen pf themselves for ipy ! 

\nQue and iMoHtng heard* 
Hark how the shouting crowd* tramp hitherward 
With glad acclaim ! Ere they forestall my newif 
Accept it : — PoJyphontes is no more. 

MEROPB 

I§ my fOB safe^ that question bounds my care. 
He t8» and by tht poople hail'd fer kiog. 

MEROPE 

The rest to me is little : yet, since that 

Must from some mouth be heard, relate it thpu* 

MESSCNGEJl 

Not little, if thou saw'st what love» what ztal. 
At thy dead husband's oaoie the people show. 1910 
For when ehis mornipg in tJhe public square 
I took my standi and mw the DBarmM crowds 
Of citizens in holiday attire, 
Womep and children internux'd ; and thtn. 
Grouped ai:ound Zeus's akar, all in arms* 
Serried and grim, the ring of I>omihkvds-^ 
I trembled for our pripee and his attempt* 
Silence aad •x^^«ctati#Q held m aU : 
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The Till presently the King came forth, in robe 
•?SSy? ^^ sacrifice, his guards clearing the way igao 

phontes Before him — at his side, the prince, thy son, 
*** Unarm'd and travel-soil*d, just as he was : 

With him conferring the King slowly reach'd 
The altar in the middle of the square, 
Where, by the sacrificing minister. 
The flower-dressM victim stood, a milk-white bull, 
Swaying from side to side his massy head 
With short impatient lowings : there he stopp'd. 
And seem*d to muse a while, then raised his eyes 
To Heaven, and laid his hand upon the steer, 1930 
And cried — Zeus, let what blood-guiltiness 
Tet stains our land be by this blood washed out, 
jind grant henceforth to the Messenlans peace ! 
That moment, while with uptumM eyes he pray'd, 
The prince snatched from the sacrificer's hand 
The axe, and on the forehead of the King, 
Where tw&ies the chaplet, dealt a migjhty blow 
Which feird him to the earth, and o'er him stood. 
And shouted — Since by thee defilement came. 
What blood so meet as thine to wash it out P 1940 
What hand to strike thee meet as mine, the hand 
Of JEpytus, thy murdered master* s son ? — 
But, gazing at him from the ground, the King . . . 
// it, then, thou ? he murmur d ; and with that. 
He bow'd his head, and deeply groanM, and died. 
Till then we all seem'd stone : but then a cry 
Broke from the Dorian lords; forward they rush'd 
To circle the prince round : when suddenly 
Laias in arms sprang to his nephew's side, 
CxYVVkg-^Oye Messenians, vuill ye leave 1950 

The son to perish as ye left the sire ? 
And from that moment I saw nothing clear t 
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For from all sides a deluge, as it seem'd, of the 

Burst o'er the altar and the Dorian lords, J^oWm 

Of holiday-clad citizens transform'd 

To armed warriors : I heard vengeful cries ; 

I lieard the clash of weapons ; then I saw 

The Dorians lying dead, thy son hail'd king. 

And, truly, one who sees, what seem'd to strong, 

The power of this tyrant and his lords, i960 

Melt like a passing smoke, a nightly dream, 

At one bold word, one enterprising blow- — ' 

Might ask, why we endured their yoke so long : 

But that we know how every perilous feat 

Of daring, easy as it seems when done. 

Is easy at no mcmient but the right. 

THE CHORUS 

Thou speakest well ; but here, to give our eyes 
Authentic proof of what thou tell'st our eai^s. 
The conquerors, with the King's dead body, come, 
[JEpytus, Laus^ and Arcas conu in with the 

dead body of Polyp hontes, folhtifed by ^ 

crowd qf the lAzss^siAns* 

LAIASf 

Sister, from this day forth thou art no more 1970 
The widow of a husband unavenged. 
The anxious mother of an exiled son. 
Thine enemy is slain, thy son is king ! 
Rejoice with us ! and trust me, he who wish'd 
Welfare to the Messenian state, and calm, 
Could find no way to found them sure as this. 

JBPYTUS 

Mother, all these approve me : but if thou 
Approve not too, I have but half my joy. 
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Poly- 

a*riddlc ^ -^Pytus, my Mwi, behold, behold 

This iron man, my enemy and thine, x^ 

This politic sovereign, lying at our feet. 
With blood-bespatter'd robes, and chapkt shoni ! 
Inscrutable as ever, see, it keeps 
Its sombre aspect of majestic care. 
Of solitary thought, unshared resolve. 
Even in death, that countenance austere. 
So lookM he, when to Stenydaros first, 
A new-made wife, I from AzcacUa came. 
And found him at my hu^aad's side, his fricad. 
His kinsman, his right hand in peace and war ; 1990 
Unsparing in his service of his toil, 
His blood ; to me, for I confess it, kind : 
So look'd he in that dreadful day of death : 
^JSo, when he pleaded for our league but now. ^^ 
V^hat meantest thou, O Polyphontes, what \\\ 
Desired' St thou, what truly spurf'd thee on ? 
Was policy of state, the ascendency 
Of the Heracleidan conquerors, as thou said'st. 
Indeed thy lifelong passion and sole aim ? 
Or did' St thou but, as cautious schemers use, adoo 
Cloak thine ambition with these specioHS words ? 
I know not ; just, in either case, the stroke 
Which laid thee low, for blood recjuireth bloo4 : 
But yet, not knowing this, I triumph not 
Over thy corpse, triumph not, neither mourn ; 
ForJ find worth in th(fg,^nd ba ^ne^s t oo. ^^ 
What mood of spirit, therefore, shall we call 
The true one of a man — what way of life 
His fix'd condition and perpetual walk ? 
None, since a twofold c olour reigns inalh 
''■^t thou, my miy study to'maice pevSI 
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One colour in thy life, the hue of truth : The task of 

That Justice, that sage Order, not alone -«pytu» 

Natural Vengeance, may maintain thine act. 

And make it stand indeed the will of Heaven. 

Thy father's passion was this people's ease, 

This people's anarchy, thy foe's pretence ; 

As the chiefs rule, indeed, the people are : 

Unhappy people, where the chiefs themselves 

Are, like the mob, vicious and ignorant ! 3010 

So rule, that even thine enemies may fail 

To find in thee a fault whereon to found. 

Of tyrannous harshness, or remissness weak : 

So rule, that as thy father thou be loved ; 

So rule, that as thy foe thou be obey'd. 

Take these, my son, over thine enemy's corpse 

Thy mother's prayers : and this prayer last of all. 

That even in thy victory thou show. 

Mortal, the moderationj2£4uman. 



O mother, my best diligence shall be 2oao 

In all by thy experience to be ruled 

Where my own youth falls short. But, Laias, now, 

First work after such victory, let us go 

To render to my true Messenians thanks, 

To the Gods gratefiil sacrifice ; and then. 

Assume the ensigns of my father's power. 

THE CHORUS 

Son of Cresphontes, past what perils 

Com'st thou, guided safe, to thy home ! 

What things daring ! what enduring ! 

And all this by the will of the Gods. 2030 

THE END 

I 
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EMPEDOCLES ON ETNA 

A DRAMATIC POEM 
PERSONS 

Empbdocles. 
Pausanias, a Pk^sicUm, 
Callicles, a young Harp-fUf^. 

^he Scene of the Poem is on Mount Etna ; at first in 
the forest region^ afterwards on the summit of the 
mountain. 



Morning in FiRST AcT : FlRST ScENE 

the woods ^ r» . » /. . r r* njr " 

of Etna A Pass tn the forest region of Etna. Mormng* 
Callicles, alone^ resting on a rock by the path* 

CALLICLES 

The mules, I think, will not be here this hour. 

They feel the cool wet turf under their feet 

By the stream side, after the dusty lanes 

In which they have toil'd all night from Catana, 

And scarcely will they budge a yard, O Pan ! 

How gracious is the mountain at this hour ! 

A thousand times have I been here alone 

Or with the revellers from the mountain towns, 

But never on so fair a morn : — the sun 

Is shining on the brilliant mountain crests, to 

And on the highest pnes : but further down 

Here in the valley is in shade ; the sward 

Is dark, and on the stream the mist still hangs : 

180 
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One sees one's foot^xints crush'd in the wet grass, 
One's breath curls in the air ; and on these pines 
That climb from the stream's edge, the long grey 

tufts. 
Which the goats loTe, are jewril'd thick with dew. 
Here will I stay till the slow litter comes. 
I hare my harp too — that is well. — ^Apollo ! 
What mortal could be sick or sorry here ? 20 

I know not in what mind Empedocles, 
Whose mules I follow'd, may be coming up, 
But if, as most men say, he is half mad 
With exile, and with brooding on his wrongs, 
Pausanias, his sage friend, who mounts with him. 
Could scarce have lighted on a lovelier cure. 
The mules must be below, far down : I hear 
Their tinkling bells, mix'd with the song of birds, 
Rise ^ntly to me — now it stops ! — Who 's here ? 
Pausanias ! and on foot ? alone ? 

Pausanias 

And thou, then ? 30 
I left thee supping with Pisianax, 
With thy head full of wjne, and thy hair crown'd, 
Touching thy harp as the whim came on thee, 
And prais'd and spoil'd by master and by guests 
Almost as much as the new dancing girl. 
Why hast thou follow'd us ? 



The night was hot, 
And the feast past its prime : so we slipp'd out. 
Some of us, to the portico to breathe : 
Pisianax, thou know'st, drinks late : and then, 
As I was lifting my soii'd garland off, 40 
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CiaUclfts I saw the mules and litter in the court, 
"^^EmpS!*^ And in the litter sate Empedocles ; 
docicB Thou, too, wert with him. Straightway I sped 
home; 
I saddled my white ^lutle, and all night long 
Through the cool lovely country followed you, 
Pass'd you a little since as morning dawn'd. 
And have this hour sate by the torrent here. 
Till the slow mules should climb in sight again. 
And now ? 

PAUSANIAS 

And now, back to the town with speed. 
Crouch in the wood first, till the mules have passM : 
They do but halt, they will be here anon. 51 

Thou must be viewless to Empedocles ; 
Save mine, he must not meet a human eye. 
One of his moods is on him that thou know'st : 
I think, thou would' st not vex him. 

CALUCLSS 

No — and yet 
1 would fain stay and help thee tend him : once 
He knew me 'well, and would oft notice me. 
And still, I know not how, he draws me to hira. 
And I could watch him with his proud sad &ce. 
His flowing locks and gold-encircled brow 60 

And kingly gait, for ever : such a spell 
In his severe looks, such a majesty 
As drew of old the people after him, 
In Agrigentum and Olympia, 
When his star reign 'd, before his banishment, 
Is potent still on me in his decline. 
But oh, Pausanias, he is changed of late : 
There is a settled trouble in his air 
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Admits no momentary brightening now ; Callides 

And when he comes among his friends at feasts, 70 "^Sascen^ 
*Ti8 as an orphan among prosperous boys. 
Thou kuow'st of old he loved this harp of mine. 
When £rst he sojourn'd wifhilPisianax : 
He is now always moody, and I fear him ; 
But I would serve him, soothe him, if I could, 
Dar'd one but try. 

PAUSANIAS 

Thou wert a kind child ever- 
He loves thee, but he must not see thee now. 
Thou hast indeed a rare touch on thy harp. 
He loves that in thee too : there was a time 79 
(But that is pass'd) he would have paid thy strain 
With music to have drawn the stars from heaven. 
He has his harp and laurel with him still. 
But he has laid the use of music by, 
And all which might relax his settled gloom. 
Yet thou mayst try thy playing if thou wilt. 
Bat thou must keep unseen : follow us on, 
But at a distance ; in these solitudes. 
In this clear mountain air, a voice will rise. 
Though from afar, distinctly : it may soothe him. 
Play when we halt, and when the evening comes, 90 
And I must leave him, (for his pleasure is 
To be left musing these soft nights alone 
In the high unfrequented mountain spots,) 
Then watch him, for he ranges swift and far. 
Sometimes to Etna's top, and to the cone ; 
But hide thee in the rocks a great way down. 
And try thy noblest strains, nay Callicles, 
With the «weet night to help ^y harmony. 
Thoa wilt earn my thanks 8iire» and perhaps his. 
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CALLICLES 

More than a day and night, Pausanias, loo 

Of this fair summer weather, on these hills. 
Would I bestow to help Empedocles. 
That needs no thanks : one is far better here 
Than in the broiling city in these heats. 
But tell me, how hast thou persuaded him 
In this his present fierce, man-hating mood 
To bring thee out with him alone on Etna ? 

PAUSANIAS. 

Thou hast heard all men speaking of Panthea, 

The woman who at Agrigentum lay 

Thirty long days in a cold trance of death, no 

And whom Eitipedocles call'd back to life. 

Thou art too young to note it, but his power 

Swells with the swelling evil of this time, 

And holds men mute to see where it will rise. 

He could stay swift diseases in old days. 

Chain madmen by the music of his lyre. 

Cleanse to sweet airs the breath of poisonous 

streams, 
And in the mountain chinks inter the winds. 

!This he could do of old, but now, since all 
Clouds and grows daily worse in Sicily, lao 

Since broils tear us in twain, since this new swarm 
Of Sophists has got empire in our schools, 
Where he was paramount, since he is banish'd. 
And lives a lonely man in triple gloom, 
He grasps the very reins of ifte and death. 
I asked him of Panthea yesterday. 
When we were gathered with Pisianax, 
And he made answer, I should come at night 
On Etna here, and be alone with him. 
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And he would tell me, as his old, tried friend, 130 Pausanias 
Who still was faithful, what might profit me ; idSoum 

That is, the secret of this miracle. 



CALLICLES. 

Bah ! Thou a doctor ? Thou art superstitious. 
Simple Pausanias, 'twas no miracle. 
Panthea, for I know her kinsmen well. 
Was subject to these trances from a girl. 
Empedocles would say so, did he deign : 
But he still lets the people, whom he scorns. 
Gape and cry wizard at him, if they list. 
But thou, thou art no company for him, 140 

Thou art as cross, as sour'd as himself. 
Thou hast some wrong from thine own citizens. 
And then thy friend is banished, and on that 
Straightway thou fallest to arraign the times, 
As if the sky was impious not to fall. 
The Sophists are no enemies of his ; 
I hear, Gorgias, their chief, speaks nobly of him. 
As of his gifted master and once friend. 
He is too scornful, too high-wrought, too bitter. 
, 'Tis not the times, 'tis not the Sophists yex him : 
/ There is some root of suffering^in hJRXself, 151 
( Some secret and unfollow'd vein of woe, 
Y.Which makes the times look black and sad to him. 
Pester him not in this his sombre mood , 
With questionings about an idle tale. 
But lead him through the lovely mountain paths. 
And keep his mind from preying on itself. 
And talk to him of things at hand, and common, 
Not miracles : thou art a learned man. 
But credulous of fables as a girl. x6o 
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In the PAUSANIAS 

glen And thou, a boy whose tongue outruns his know- 
ledge, 
And on whose lightness blame is thrown away. 
Enough of this : I see the litter wind 
Up by the torrent side, under the pines. 
I must rejoin Empedocles. Do thou 
Crouch in the brush-wood till the mules have 

passed. 
Then play thy kind part well. Farewell till night« 

Scene Second 

Noon. A Glen on the highest skirts of the woody 
regions of Etna, 

empedocles. PAUSANIAS 
PAUSANIAS 

The noon is hot : when we have crossed the stream 

We shall have left the woody tract, and come 

Upon the open shoulder of the hill. 

See how the giant spires of yellow bloom 

Of the sun-loving gentian, in the heat. 

Are shining on those naked slopes like flame. 

Let us rest here : and now, Empedocles, 

Panthea's history. 

[A harp note hehw is heardm 

empedocles 

Hark ! what sound was that 
Rose from below ? If it were possible, 
And we were not so far from human haunt, xo 
I should have said that some one touched a harpu 
Hark ! there again ! 
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PAUSANIAS Philo. 

■opher and 
*Ti8 the boy CalHcIes, Physician 

The sweetest harp player in Catana. 

He is for ever coming on these hills, 

In summer, to all country festivals, 

With a gay revelling band : he breaks from them 

Sometimes, and wanders far among the glens. 

But heed him not, he will not mount to us ; 

I spoke with him this morning. Once more, 

therefore, 

Instruct me of Panthea*B story, Master, 20 

As I have prayed thee. 

EMPEDOCLES 

That ? . and to what end i 

PAUSANIAS 

It is enough that all men speak of it. 

But I will also say, that, when the Gods 

Visit us as they do with sign and plague. 

To know those spells of time that stay their hand 

Were to live freed from terror. 

EMPEDOCLES 

, Spells ? Mistrust them. 

I Mind is the spell which governs earth and heaven. 

Man has a mind with which to plan his safety. 
( Know that, and help thyself. 

PAUSANIAS 

But thy own words ? 
« The wit and counsel of man was never clear, 30 
Troubles confase the little wit he has." 
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The harp Mind 18 a light which the Gods mock us with, 
once more I ^o lead those false who trust it. 

[The harp sound* again. 

EMPEDOCLES 

Hist ! once more ! 
Listen, Pausanias ! — Ay, 'tis Callicles : 
I know those notes among a thousand. Hark ! 

CALLICLES sings unseeriyfrom below. 

The track winds down to the clear stream, 

To cross the sparkling shallows: there 

The cattle love to gather, on their way 

To the high mountain pastures, and to stay. 

Till the rough cow-herds drive them past, 40 

Knee-deep in the cool ford : for 'tis the last 

Of all the woody, high, well-water'd dells 

Of Etna ; and the beam 

Of noon is broken there by chestnut boughs 

Down its steep verdant sides : the air 

It freshened by the leaping stream, which throwa 

Eternal showers of spray on the moss'd roots 

Of trees, and veins of turf, and long dark shoots 

Of ivy-plants, and fragrant hanging bells 

Of hyacinths, and on late anemones, 50 

That muffle its wet banks : but glade. 

And stream, and sward, and chestnut trees, 

End here : Etna beyond, in the broad glare 

Of the hot noon, without a shade. 

Slope behind slope, up to the peak, lies bare ; 

The peak, round which the white clouds play. 

In such a glen, on such a day, 
On Pelion, on the grassy ground. 
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ChiroD, the aged Centaur, lay ; Of Chiron 

The young Achilles standing by. 60 A<5iiiic« 

The Centaur taught him to explore 
The mountdns : where the glens are dry, 
And the tired Centaurs come to rest. 
And where the soaking springs abound, 
And the straight ashes grow for spears. 
And where the hill-goats come to feed. 
And the sea-eagles build their nest. 
He show'd him Phthia far away. 
And said — O Boy, I taught this lore 
To Peleus, in long distant years. — 7P 

He told him of the Gods, the stars. 
The tides : — and then of mortal wars. 
And of the life that Heroes lead 
Before they reach the Elysian place 
And rest in the immortal mead : 
And all the wisdom of his race. 
^T/ff muiic below ceases, and Empedocles speaks^ 
accon^anytng himself in a solemn manner on his 
harp. 

The howling void to span 
A cord the Gods first slung, 
And then the Soul of Man 
There, like a mirror, hung, 80 

And bade the winds through space impel the gusty 
toy. 

/ Hither and thither spins 
/ The wind-borne mirroring Soul : 
/ A thousand glimpses wins. 
And never sees a whole : 1 
Looks once^ and drivea ekewhere, and kaves its 
last employ. 
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The PhiiQ. The Gods laugh in their aleevc 

taiks**and j'^^ watch man doubt and fear, 

harps [Who know8 not what to believe 

"Where he sees nothing clear, 90 

And dares stamp nothing false where he finds 
nothing sure. 

Is this, Pausanias, so ? 
And can our souls not strive, 
But with the winds must go 
And hurry where they drive ? 
Is F^te indeed so strong, man's strength indeed so 
jpoor? 

I will not judge : that man, 
Howbeit, I judge as lost, 
Whose mind allows a plan 
Which would degrade it most : 100 

And he treats doubt the best who tries to see least 
ill. 

Be not, then. Fear's blind slave. 
Thou art my friend ; to thee, 
All knowledge that I have, 
AJl skill I wield, are free. 
Ask not the latest news of the last miracle ; 

Ask not what days and nights 
In trance Panthea lay. 
But ask hov/ thou such sights 
May St see without dismav. no 

Ask what most helps when kttown, thoa son of 
Anchitus. 
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/ What ? hate, and awe, aod shame Be Man— 

! Fill thee to see our day; o?So?hiSJl 

Thoa feelest thy Soul's frame 
Shaken and in dismay : 
What ? life and time go hard with thee too, as 
with us ; 

Thy citizens, 'tis said. 
Envy thee and oppress. 
Thy goodness no men aid, 
All strive to make it less : 120 

Tyranny, pride, and lust fill Sicily's abodes : 

Heaven is with earth at strife, 
Signs make thy soul afraid. 
The dead return to life. 
Rivers are dried, winds stay'd : 
Scarce can one think in calm, so threatening are 
the Gods : 

And we feel, day and night, 
The burden of ourselves ? — 
Well, then, the wiser wight 
In his own bosom delves, 130 

And asks what ails him so, and gets what cure he 
can. 

The Sophist sneers — Fool, take 
Thy pleasure, right or wrong. — 
The pious wail — Forsake 
A world these Sophists throng. — 
Be neither Saint nor Sophist led, but be a man. 

These hundred doctors try 
To preach thee to their school. 
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Maa has We have the truthy they cry. 

no righti ^^ y^ ^^jr oracle, 140 

Trumpet it as they will, is but the same as thine, 

^<-Once read thy own breast right, 
• — ^And thou hast done with fears, 
Man gets no other light, 
Search he a thousand years. 
Sink in thyself: there ask what ails thee, at that 
shrine. 

What makes thee struggle and rave i 
Why are men ill at ease ? 
'Tis that the lot they have 
Fails their own will to please. 150 

For man would make no murmuring, were his will 
obeyed. 

And why is it that still 
Man with his lot tlius fights ? 
'Tis that he makes this wili 
, , ; The measure of his tig/fts^ 
And believes Nature outraged if his will's gainsaid. 

Couldst thou, Pausanias, learn 
How deep a fault is this ; 
Couldst thou but once discern 
Thou hasi: no right to bliss, 160 

lip title Trom the Gods to welfare and repose ; 

.Then, thou wouldst look less mazed 
Whene'er from bliss debarr'd, 
Nor think the Gods were crazed 
When tliy own lot went hard. 
But we are all the same — the fools of our own woes. 
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For, from the first faint morn Mw»»« aim 

-t)f life, the thirst for bliss ^ ^^ 

Deep in Man's heart is born, 
And, sceptic as he is^ 170 

He fails not to judge clear if this is quench'd or no. 

Nor is that thirst to blame. 
Man errs not that he deems 
His welfare his true aim. 
" ' Tie errs because he dreams 
The world does but exist that welfare to bestow. 

We mortals are no kings 
For each of whom to sway 
A new-made world up-springs 
Meant merely for his play. z8o 

No, we are 8trai:^ers here : the world is from of 
old. 

In vain our pent wills fret 
And would the world subdue, 
.''Limits we did not set 
/ Condition all we do. 
Born into life we are, and life must be our mould. 

Born into life : who lists 
May what is false maintain. 
And for himself make mists 
Through which to see less plain : 190 

The world is what it is, for all our dust and din. 

Born into life : in vain, • 

Opinions, those or these. 
Unaltered to retain 
The obstinate mind decrees. 
Experience, like a sea, soaks all-effacing in 
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JJJgJ^ Bora into life; 'tis we, 

himself And not the world, are new. 
Our cry for bliss, our plea, 
Others have urged k too. aoo 

Our wants have all been felt, our errors made 
before. 

No eye could be too sound 
To observe a world so vast : 
No patience too profound 
To sort what 's here amassed. 
How man may here best live no care too great to 
explore. 

But we, — as some rude guest 
Would change, where'er he roam, 
The manners there profess'd 
( To those he brings from home ; — 210 

iWe mark not the world's ways, but would have ^^ 
\^ leara ouri. 

The world proclaims the terms 
; On which man wins content. 
i Reason its voice confirms. 
We spurn them : and invent 
False weakness in the world, and in ourselves 
false powers. 

Riches we wish to get, 
* Yet remain spendthrifts still ; 
We would have health, and yet 
Still use our bodies ill : 320 

' Bafflsfs of our own prayers from youth to life's 
last scenes. 
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We would have inward peace. The 

, Yet will not look within : ^'p^JS!" 

; We would have misery cease, docici 

Yet will not cease from sin : 
We want all pleasant ends, but will use no harsh 
means ; 

/^ We do not what we ought ; 
j What we ought not, we do ; 
\ And lean upon the thought 
\That Chance will bring us through. 230 

!But our own acts, for good or ill, are mightier 
powers. 

Yet, even when man forsakes 
All sin, — is just, is pure ; 
Abandons all that makes 
His welfare insecure ; 
Other existences there are, which clash with curt. 

Like us the lightning fires 
Love to have scope and play. 
The stream, like us, desires 
An unimpeded way. 940 

Like us, the Libyan wind delights to roam at 
large. 

Streams will not curb their pride 
The Just man not to entomb, 
: Nor lightnings go aside 
To leave his virtues room. 
Nor is the wind less rough that blows a good 
man's barge. 

K 
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Darker and Nature, With equal mmd, 

^^^^^ Sees all her sons at play, 

Sees man control the wind. 
The wind sweep man away ; 350 

Allows the proudly-riding and the foundered bark. 

^nd, lastly, though of ours 
No weakness spoil our lot ; 
^Through the non-human powers 
Of Nature harm us not ; 
The ill-deeds QlotheUttSnjn^e often our life dark. 

What were the wise man's plan ? 
Through this sharp, toil-set life 
To fight as best he can, 
And win what 's won by strife ; 360 

But we an easier way to cheat our pains have found. 

Scratched by a fall, with moans. 
As children of weak age 
Lend life to the dumb stones 
Whereon to vent their rage, 
And bend their little fisto, and rate the senseless 
ground ; 

So, loath to suffer mute. 
We, peopling the void air. 
Make Gods to whom to impute 
The ills ^¥e ought to-bear 5 a^o 

With God, and. Fate to rail at, sufFering^asUy. 

Yet grant — as «en8e long miss'd 
Things that are now p^rceived^ 
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And much may still exist Man*s vain 

Which is not yet believed — drtams 

Grant that the world were fidl of Gods we cannot 
see — 

Allthings the world that fill 
Ofbut one stuff are spun, 
TTiat ye who rail are still 
W ith w hat w£ rail at one : 280 

One with the o^er-labour'd Power that through 
the breadth and length 

Of Earth, and Air, and Sea, 
In men, and plants, and stones, 
Has toil perpetually, 
And struggles, pants, and moans ; 
Fain would do all things well, but sometimes fails 
in strength. 

And, punctually exact, 
This universal God 
Alike to any act 

Proceeds at any nod, 390 

And patiently declaims the cursings of himself. 

This is not what Man hates. 
Yet he can curse but this. 
Harsh Gods and hostile Fates 
Are Yearns ; this only 1/ : 
Is everywhere : sustains the wise, the foolish elf. 

Nor only, in the intent 
^^ To attach blame elsewhere, 
Do we at will invent 

Stern Powers who make their care, 300 

To embitter human life, malignant Deities; 
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An is But, next, we would reverse 

vanity .'pj^g scheme ourselves have spun, 
I And what we made to curse 
We now would lea^jigpn, 
And feign kind Gods who perfect what man vainly 
tries. 

Look, the world tempts our eye, 
And we would know it all. 
We map the starry sky. 
We mind this earthen ball, 310 

We measure the sea-tides, we number the sea- 
sands: 

We scrutinize the dates 
Of long-past human things. 
The bounds of effaced states, 
The lines of deceased kings : 
We search out dead men's words, and works of 
dead men's hands : 

We shut our eyes, and muse 
How our own minds are made ; 
What springs of thought they use, 
How righten'd, how betray'd ; 390 

Aind spend our wit to name what most employ 
unnamed : 

But still, as we proceed, 
The mass swells more and more 
Of volumes yet to read. 
Of secrets yet to explore. 
'\Our hair grows grey, our eyes are dimmed, our 
heat is tamed — 
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We rest our facilities^ Mmn*9 

And thus address the Gods : — ^®"*^ 

** True Science if there is, 
It stays in your abodes. 330 

Man's measures cannot span the illimitable All : 

' " You only can take in 

• The world's immense design. 
Our desperate search was sin, 
Which henceforth we resign : 

Sure only that your mind sees all things which 
befall." 

Fools ! that in man's brief term 
He cannot all things view, 
Affords no ground to affirm 
That there are Gods who do : 340 

Nor does being weary prove that he has where to 
rest. 

Again : our youthful blood 

* Claims rapture as its right. 
The world, a rolling flood 
Of newness and delight, 

Draws in the enamour'd gazer to its shining breast ; 

Pleasure to our hot grasp 
Gives flowers after flowers ; 
With passionate warmth we clasp 
Hand after hand in ours : 350 

Nor do we soon perceive how fast our youth is 
spent. 

At once our eyes grow clear : 
We see i^ blank dismay 
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Man's lack Year postiog after year, 

o reason Sense after sense decay ; 

Our shivering heart is mined by secret discontent : 

Yet still, in spite of truth, 
In spite of hopes entombed 
/That longing of our youth 
'Burns ever unconsumed : 360 

^ Still hungrier for delight, as delights grow more 
rare. 

We pause ; we hush our heart. 
And then address the Gods : — 
" The world hath fail'd to impart 
The joy our youth forbodes, 
Fail'd to nil up the void which in our breasts we 
bear. 

" Changeful till now, we rtill 
Looked on to something new : 
Let us, with changeless will, 
Henceforth look on to you ; 370 

To find with" you the joy we in vain here require.*' 

Fools ! that so often here 
Happiness mock'd our prayer, 
I think, might make us fear 
A like event elsewhere : 
Make US not fly to dreams, but moderate desire. 

And yet, for those who know 
Themselves, who wisely take 
Their way through life, and bow 
To what they cannot break, — 380 

Why should I say that life need yield but moderate 
bliss \ 
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Shall we, with tempers spoil'd. His warped 

Health sapped by living ill, judgment 

And judgments all embroiled 
By sadness and self-will. 
Shall we judge what for man is not high bliss or is i 

Is it so small a thing 

To have enjoy'd the sun, 

To have lived light in the spring. 

To have loved, to have thought, to have 

done ; 390 

To have advanced true friends, and beat down 

baffling foes ; 

That we must feign a bliss 
Of doubtful future date, 
And while we dream on this 
Lose all our present state. 
And relegate tx) worlds yet distant our repose ? 

Not much, I know, you prize 
What pleasures may be had. 
Who look on life with eyes 
Estranged, like mine, and sad : 400 

And yet the village churl feels the truth more 
than you. 

Who's loth to leave this life 
Which to him little yields : 
His hard-task'd sunburnt wife. 
His often-laboured fields ; 
The boors with whom he talkM, the country spote 
he knew. 
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But thouy because thou hear'st 
Men scoff at Heayen and Fate ; 
Because the Gods thou fear'st 
Fail to make blest thy state, 410 

(Tremblesty and wilt not dare to trust the joys 
there are. 

I say, Fear not ! life still 

Leaves human effort scope. 

But, since life teems with ill, 

Nurse no extravagant hope. 
Because thou must not dream, thou need'st not 
then despair. 
[A long pause. At the end of it the notes of a 

harp below are again heard^ and Calliclbs 

sings .-— 

Far, far from here. 
The Adriatic breaks in a warm bay 
Among the green Illyrian hills ; and there 
The sunshine in the happy glens is fair, 490 

And by the sea, and in the brakes. 
The grass is cool,. the sea-side air 
Buoyant and fresh, the mountain flowers 
More virginal and sweet than ours. 
And there, they say, two bright and aged snakes, 
Who once were Cadmus and Harmonia, 
Bask in the glens or on the warm sea-shore. 
In breathless quiet, after all their ills. 
Nor do they see their country, nor the place 
Where the Sphinx liv'd among the frowning hills, 
Nor the unhappy palace of their race, 431 

Nor Thebes, nor the Ismenus, any more. 

There those two live, far in the Illyrian brakes. 
They had staid long enough to see, 
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In Thebes, the bUlow of calamity o^ and""' 

Over their own dear children roU'd, Harmonia 

Curse upon curse, pang upon pang, 

For years, they sitting helpless in their home, 

A grey old man and woman : yet of old 

The Gods had to their marriage come, 440 

And at the banquet all the Muses sang* 

Therefore they did not end their days 

In sight of blood ; but were rapt, far away. 

To where the west wind plays. 

And murmurs of the Adriatic come 

To those untrodden mountain lawns : and there 

Placed safely in changed forms, the Pair 

Wholly forget their first sad life, and home. 

And all that Theban woe, and stray 

For ever through the glens, placid and dumb. 450 

BMPEDOCLES 

That was my harp-player again — where is he ? 
Down by the stream ? 

PAUSANIAS 

Yes, Master, in the wood, 

BMPEDOCLES 

He ever loved the Theban story well. 
But the day wears. Go now, Pausanias, 
For I must be alone. Leave me one mule ; 
Take down with thee the rest to Catana. 
And for young Callicles, thank him from me ; 
Tell him I never feil'd to love his lyre : 
Byt he must follow me no more u>-night« 
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Bmpe- PAUSANIAS 

docles i . % 

ascends Thou Wilt rctum to-morrow to the city r 460 

Etna ' ^^ 

BMPEDOCLES 

Either to-morrow or some other day, 
In the sure revolutions of the world, 
Good friend, I shall revisit Catana. 
I have seen many cities in my time 
Till my eyes ache with the long spectacle. 
And I shall doubtless see them all again : 
Thou knoVst me for a wanderer from of old. 
Meanwhile, stay me not now. Farewell, PansaniaS ! 
[H€ departs on ha *tuay np the mountain^ 

PAUSANUs (alone) 

1 dare not urge him further ; he must go : 
But he is strangely wrought; — I will speed 
back 470 

And bring Pisianax to him from the city : 
His counsel could once soothe him. But, Apollo ! 
How his brow lightened as the music rose ! 
Callicles must wait here, and play to him : 
I saw him through the chestnuts £ar below. 
Just since, down at the stream. — Ho ! Callicles 5 

[He descends^ callsfig 



Act Second 
Evening. The Summit of Etna. 

EMPEtX>CLES 

Alone — 
On this charrM, blacken'd, melancholy waste, 
CrownM by the awful peak, Etna's great mouth. 
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ACT 11. I5S 

Round which the sullen vapour rolls — alone. Lonely 

Pausanias is far hence, and that is well, mieSlbie 

For I must henceforth speak no more with main- 
He has his lesson too, and that debt's paid : 
And the good, learned, friendly, quiet man. 
May bravelier front his life, and in himself 
Find henceforth energy and heart : — but I, lo 

The weary man, the banish'd citizen. 
Whose banishment is not his greatest ill, 
' Whose weariness no energy can reach, 
'. And for whose hurt courage is not the cure — 
\JVhat should I do with life and living more ? 

No, thou art come too late, Empedocles ! 

And the world hath the day, and must break thee, 

Not thou the world. With men thou canst not 

live; 
Their thoughts, their ways, their wishes, are not 

thine : 
^ And being lonely thou art miserable, 20 

For something has impaired thy spirit's strength, 
And dried its self-sufficing fount of joy. 
Thou canst not live with men nor with thyself — 
Oh sage ! oh sage 1 — Take then the one way left. 
And turn thee to the Elements, thy ^ends. 
Thy well-tried friends, thy willing ministers, 
And say, — Ye servants, hear Empedocles, 
Who asks this final service at your hands. 
Before the Sophist brood hath overlaid 
The last spark of man's consciousness with 

words — 30 

Ere quite the being of man, ere quite the world 
\fie disarrayed of their divinity — 
Before the soul lose lall her solemn joys. 
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Calliclet And awe be dead, and hope impossible^ 
'x^ho* ^^ ^^^ soul's deep eternal night come on, 

Receive me, hide me, quench me, take me home ! 
[He advances to the edge of the crater* Smoke 
and fire break forth with a hud noise^ and 
Callicles is heard belotv^ tinging : — 

The lyre's voice is lovely everywhere. 
In the courts of Gods, in the city of men. 
And in the lonely rock-strewn mountain glen. 
In the still mountain air. 40 

Only to Typho it sounds hatefully. 
Only to Typho, the rebel o'erthrown. 
Through whose heart Etna drives her roou ot stone, 
To imbed them in the sea. 

Wherefore dost thou groan so loud I 

Wherefore do thy nostrils flash. 

Through the dark night, suddenly, 

Typho, such red jets of flame ? 

Is diy tortured heart still nroud ? 

Is thy fire-scath'd arm still rash ? 50 

Still alert thy stone-crush'd frame i 

Does thy fierce soul still deplore 

Thy ancient rout in the Cilician hills. 

And that curst treachery on the Mount of Gore ? 

Do thy bloodshot eyes still see 

The fight that crown'd thy ills. 

Thy last defeat in this Sicilian sea ? 

Hast thou sworn, in thy sad lair. 

Where erst thestrong sea-currents suck'd thee down. 

Never to cease to writhe, and try to sleep, 60 

Letting the sea-stream wander through thy hair I 
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That thy groans, like thunder deep. The 

Begin to roU, and almost drown Thunderer 

The sweet notes, whose lulling spell 
Gods and the race of mortals love so well, 
When through thy caves thou hearest music swell? 

But an awful pleasure bland 
Spreading o'er the Thunderer's face. 
When the sound climbs near his seat, 70 

The Olympian Council sees 5 
As he lets his lax right hand, 
Which the lightnings doth embrace. 
Sink upon his mighty knees. 
And the Eagle, at the beck 
Of the appeasing gracious harmony, 
Droops all his sheeny, brown, deep-feather'd neck. 
Nestling nearer to Jove's feet : 
While o'er his sovereign eye 
The curtains of the blue fihnt slowly meet. 
And the white Olymput peaks 80 

Rosily brighten, and the sooth'd Goda smile 
At one another firom their golden chairs ; 
And no one round the charmed circle speaks. 
Only the lov'd Hebe bears 
The cup about, whose draughts beguile 
Pain and care, with a dark store 
Of firesh-puU'd violets wreathed and nodding o'er ; 
And her flush'd feet glow on the marble floor. 

EMPEDOCLBS 

He fables, yet speaks truth. 
The brave impetuous hand yields everywhere 90 
■*-^o the subtle, contriving head. 
Great qualities are trodden dowoy 
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Meaniag of And littleness united 
*^*f7blc ^8 become invincible. 

These rumblings are not Typho's groans, I know 

These angry smoke-bursts 

Are not the passionate breath 

Of the mountain-crush'dy tortured, intractable 
Titan king. 

But over aU the world 

What suffering is there not seen loo 

Of plainness oppressed by cunning, 
; As the well-counselPd Zeus oppress'd 
, The self-helping son of Earth ? 

What anguish of greatness 

Rail'd and hunted from the world 

Because its simplicity rebukes 

This envious, miserable age ! 

I am weary of it ! 

Lie there, ye ensigns 

Of my unloved pre-eminence izo 

- In an age like this ! 

Among a people of children, 

Who throng'd me in their cities, 

Who worshippM me in their houses 

And ask'd, not wisdom. 

But drugs to charm with. 

But spells to mutter — 

All the fool's armoury of magic — Lie there. 

My golden circlet ! 

My purple robe ! xao 

t CUluClbs (from below)* 

As the sky-brightening south wind clears the day. 
And makes the mass'd clouds roll. 
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The music of the lyre blows away Triumph of 

The clouds that wrap the soul. *^* ^^^ 

Oh, that Fate had let me see 

That triumph of the sweet persuasive lyre. 

That femous, final victory 

When jealous Pan with Marsyas did consjnre ; 

When, from far Parnassus' side, 

Young Apollo, all the pride 130 

Of the Phrygian flutes to tame. 

To the Phrygian highlands came : 

Where the long green reed-beds sway 

In the rippled waters grey 

Of that solitary lake 

Where Maeander's springs are born : 

Where the ridged pine-muffled roots 

Of Messogis westward break. 

Mounting westward, high and higher : 

There was held the famous strife ; 140 

There the. Phrygian brought his flutes, 

And Apollo brought his lyre. 

And, when now the westering sun 

Touch'd the hills, the strife was done, 

And the attentive Muses said, 

Marsyas ! thou art vanquish^. 

Then Apollo's minister 

Hang'd upon a branching fir 

Marsyas, that unhappy Faun, 

And began to whet his knife. 150 

But the Masnads, who were there. 

Left their friend, and with robes flowing 

In the wind, and loose dark hair 

O'er their polish'd bosoms blowing, 
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The Pate Each her ribbon'd tambourine 

m« —,.— Flinging on the mountain sod. 

With a lovely frighten d mien 
Came about the youthful God. 
But he turned his beauteous face 
Haughtily another way, i6o 

From the grassy sun-warmed place. 
Where in proud repose he lay, 
With one arm over his head. 
Watching how the whetting sped. 

But aloof, on the lake strand. 

Did the young Olympus stand, 

Weeping at his master's end ; 

For the Faun had been his friend. 

For he taught him how to sing. 

And he taught him flute-playing. Z70 

Many a morning had they gone 

To the glimmering mountain lakes. 

And had torn up by the roots 

The tall crested water reeds 

With long plumes and soft brown seeds. 

And had carved them into flutes. 

Sitting on a tabled stone 

Where the shoreward ripple breaks. 

And he taught him how to please 

The red-snooded Phrygian girls, 180 

Whom the summer evening sees 

Flashing in the dance's whirls 

Underneath the starlit trees 

In the mountain villages. 

Therefore now Olympus stands, 

At his master's piteous cries, 

Pressing ^t with both his hands 
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His whits garment to his eyes, Apollo a ' 

Not to 8CC Apollo's scorn ;< — ^2?'** 

Ah, poor Faun, poor Farai! ah, poor Faunf 190 



BMPIDOCMIS 

And lie thou there, > 

My laurel bough 1 ) . 

Though th6u hast hem my shade in the workf^s 

heat — 
Though I have loved thee^ lived in h<ynouring 

thec-^ 
Yet Ke thou there, 
My laurel bough ! 

I am weary of thee, 

I am weary of the soHtude 

Where he who bears thee must abide. 

Of the rocks of Parnassus, 200 

Of the gorge of Delphi, 

Of the moonlit peaks, and the caves. 

Thou guardest them, Apollo ! 

Over the grave of the skin Pytho, 

Though young, intolerably severe. % 

Thou keepest aloof the profane, 

But the solitude oppresses thy votary. 

The jars of men reach him not in thy valley— 

But can life reach him ? 

Thou fencest him from the multitude — 216 

Who will fence him from himself? 

He hears nothing but the cry of the torrents 

And the beating of his own heart. 

The air is thin, the veins swell — 

The temples, tighten and thrbb there*- 

Airl airl 
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T|ioi^te Take thy bough ; set me free from mj solitude ! 
ySu^^ I have been enough alone. 

Where diali thy votaary fly then? back to men? 
But they will gladly welcome him once more, aao 
And help him to unbend his too tense thought. 
And rid him of the presence of hkuself^ 
And keep their friendly chatter at his ear» 
AihI haunt himi till the -abe^ce from Mrnself, 
That other torment, grow unbearable : 
And he will fly to solitude again. 
And he will find its air too keen for him. 
And so change back : and many thousand tioses 
Be miserably bandied to and fro 
Like a sea wave, betwixt the world and thee, 230 
Thou young, implacable God ! and only death 
Shall cut his oscillations short, and so 
Bring him to poise. There is no other way. 

And yet what days were those, Pamienides ! 
When we were young, when we could number 

friends 
In all the Italian cities like ourselves, 
When with elated hearts we join'd your train. 
Ye Sun-born virgins i on the road of Truth. 
Then we could still enjoy, then neither thought 
Nor outward things were closM and dead to us, 240 
But we received the shock of mighty thoughts 
On simple minds with a pure natural joy ; { 
And if the sacred load oppress'd our brain, 
We had the power to feel the pressure eas'd. 
The brow unbound, the thought £ow free agab. 
In the delightful commerce of the world. 
We had not lost our balance then, nor grows 
Thought's 8layes,..and dead jo every natural joy. 
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The amallest thkg ^Qfuld gite m pleasure then — H« Aiead, 

The sports of the country people ; a5o "• ""^^ ' 

A flute note from the woodB ; ... 

Sunset over the sea ; 

Seed-time and harvest ; 

The reapers in the corn ; 

The vinedresser in his vineyavdi 

The village girl at hdr wheel* 

-—fulness of life and power of feeling, ye 
Are for the happy, for the souls at ^ase. 
Who dwell on a &:m basis of content, 
ut he who has outliv'd his prosperous days, 260 
>ut he, whose youth fell ^n a different world 
rom that on which his exil'd age is thrown ; 
hose mind was fed on other food, was train'd 
By other rules than are in vogue to-day ; 
Whose habit of thought is fix'd, who will not 

change. 
But in a world he loves not must subsist 
In ceaseless opposition, be the guard 
Of his own breast, fetter'd to what he guards. 
That the world win no mastery over him ; 
1 Who has no friend, no fellow left, not one ; 270 
jWho has no minute's breathing space allow'd 
To nurse his dwindling faculty or loy ; — 
\ Joy and the outward world must die to him 
As they are dead to me. 

{ji long pause, during which Empedocles remains 
motionless^ plunged in thought. The night 
deepens^ , He moves forward and gazes round 
hwif and proceeds .•— 

And you, ye Stars ! 

Who slowly begin to marshal, 
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As of old». ia the fields of hcaw^ 

Your distant^ melaacboly Itnes-r^ ; 

Have youy too, survived yourselves i 

Are you, too, what I fear to becooiie? aSo 

You too once lived— 

You too moved joyfidlj 

Among august cq^ipums / 

In an older world, peopled ■by Godfl, . 

In a mightier order. 

The radiant, rejoicing, intelligent Sons of Heaven ! 

But now,' you kindie ' ' 

Your lonely, cold-shining lights. 

Unwilling lingerers ' 

In the heavenly wilderness, a^ 

For a younger, igndble world. 

And renew, by necessity, 

Ni^ht after night youf courses. 

In echoing unnear'd silence, 

Above a race you know not. 

Uncaring and undelighted. 

Without friend and without home. 
.Weary like us, though not 
{ Weary with our weariness. 

No, no, ye Stars ! there is no death with you, 300 
No languor, no decay ! Languor and death. 
They are with me, not ybu ! ye are alive ! 
Ye and the pure dark ether where ye ride 
BrilUarit above me ! And thou, fiery world i 
That sapp'st the vitals of this terrible mount 
Upon whose charr'd and quaking' crust I stand. 
Thou, too, brimmest with life ; — ^the sea of cloud 
That heaves its white and Inllowy vapours up 
To moat this isle of ashes from the world. 
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LiTCS ; — and that other fainter sea, hx down, 3x0 r^mpe. 

O'er whose lit floor a road of moonbeam leads lo Jife * 

To Etna's Liparean sister fires 

And the long dusky line of Italv-^ ' 

That nuld ami luminous floor ot waters HVes, 

With held-in joy swelling its heart 2 — I onlyi 

Whose spring of hope is dried, whose spirit hal> 

failM— 
I, who have not, like these, in soHtude « ' 

Maintained courage? and forces and in mys^l^ 
Nursed an immortal tvgour — I alone 
— Am dead to Kfe and joy ; therefore I read 320 
Id all things my 6wn deadness. 

[^ h$t^' sihnee. Ht con^ues : 

Oh, that I> could glow.Hke this mountain ! 

Oh, that my heart bouiided wiUk the swell of the 

sea! 
Oh, that my soul were full of light as the fltars ! 
Oh, that it brooded over the world like the aiif ! 



/ 



But no, this heart will glow no more : thou art 
A lining fnaa no more, Empedocles ! 
Nothkig but a 'devouring flame of thought — 
But a naked, eternally reidesa mind. 

\/ifter a pome /-^ 
To the ekmenta it came from 330 

Everything will retiim. 
Our bodies to Earth $ 
Our blood to Water; 
Heat to Fire; 
Breath to Air. 

They were well bora, tbcy will be well entombed. 
But mind I—* 
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Mind Md And W€ might gladly share the fruitful stir 
ourlt^t I^own on our mother Earth's miraculous womb* 

Well would it be 3^ 

With what roll'd of us in the stormy deep- 

We shoidd have joy, blent with the all-bathing 

Air. 
Or with the actire radiant life of Fire. 

But Mind— but Thought— 

If these have been the master i>art of us^* 

Where will they find their pareot element I 

What will receive tbem^ who will call them homt i 

But we shall still be in them, and they in us. 

And we shall be the strangers of the world. 

And they will be our lords, as they are now ; 350 

And keep us prisoners of our consdousness. 

And never let us- clasp and feel the All 

But through their forms, and modes, and stifling 

veils. 
And we shall be unsatisfied as now. 
And we shall feel the agony of thirst, 
The ineffable longing for the life of life 
Baffled for ever : amd still Thought and Mind 
Will hurry us with them tm their homefeis march. 
Over the unallied unopeoing Earth, 
Over the unrecognising Sea : while Air 360 

Will blow us fiercely back to Sea and Earth, 
And Fire repel us from its livn^ wafves^ 
And then we shall unwillingly retom 
Back to this meadow of calamity. 
This uncongenial place, this human life* . 
And in our individual human state 
Go through the sad pobaiion aU agma^ 
To see if we will poise our life at la^ 
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To see if we will now at last be trae Bleti^iii. 

To our own only true deep-buried selves, 370 P^v^^^^ 

Being one with which we are one with the whole 

world ; 
Or whether we will once more fall away 
Into some bondage of the flesh or mind, 
Some slough of sense, or some fantastic maze 
Forged by the im]>erious lonely Thinking-Power.. 
And estch succeeding age in which we are born 
Will have more peril for us than the last ; 
Will goad our senses with a sharper spur, 
Will fret our minds to an intenser play. 
Will make ourselves harder to be discem'd. 3JB0 
And we shall struggle a while^ gasp and rebel i. 
And we shall fly for refuge to p^t tivnm* 
Their soul of unworn youth, their breath of 

greatness : 
And the reality will pluck us back. 
Knead us in its hot hiand, and change our nature. 
And we shall feel our powers of e^ort flag. 
And rally them for one last fight — a nd fail . . 
And we shaH sink in the impossible striiei" 
And be astray for ever. 

Slave of S^nse 389 

I hare in no wise been : but slave of Thought ? — 

And who can say, — I have been always free, 
Lived ever in the light of my own soul ? — 
I cannot : I have lived in wrath and gloom. 
Fierce, disputatious, ever at war with maxi» 
Far from my own soul, far from warmth and light. 
But I have not grown easy in these bonds — 
But I have not denied what bonds these were. 
Yea, I take myself to witness. 
That I have loved no darknessp 
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Fire I . Re- Sophisticated no truths 400 

Save me I Nursed no delusion, 
Allow'd no fear. 

And therefore, O ye Elements, I know — 
Ye know it too — it hath been granted me 
Not to die wholly, not to be all enslaved. 
I feel it in this hour. The numbing doud 
Mounts off my soul :, I feel it, I breathe free. ' 

Is it but for a moment ? 

Ah ! boil up, ye vapours ! 

Leap and roar, thoii Sea of Fire ! 4x0 

My soul glows to meet you. 

Ere it flag, ere the mists 

Of despondency and gloom 

Rush over it again. 

Receive me ! save mc ! 

[If ef lunges Into the crater* 

Calliclbs {frwn Below). 

Through the black, rushing smoke-burttt. 
Quick breaks the red flame. 
All Etna heaves fiercely 
He^ forest-clothed frames 

Not here, O Apollo ! 410 

Are haunts meet for thee. 
But, where Helicon breaks down 
In^diffto the sea. 

Where the moon^ilv^'d inku 
Send far their light voice 
Up the still vale of Thisbe , 
O speed, and rejoice ! 
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Lie strewn the white flocks ; •• ° ApoMor 

On the cliff^kky the pigeons 
Roost deep in the rocks. 430 

In thcitioonHght/the thepherds. 
Soft lull'dby tthe rUl^ . :'» 
Lie wrapt -ib tbeic Blankett ^ ' ^ 
Asleep on the hills.' * > T 

— What .Forms are these domidg 
So while through the gloom ? ! • 
What garments out-^glistening ^ 
The gold^Bower'd broom ? J 

What sweet-breathing Presence 
Out-perfumes the thyme ? 440 

What voices enrapture 
The night's balmy prime ? — 

'Tis Apollo comes leading 
His choiry The Nine. 
— The Leader is fairest. 
But all are divine. 

They are lost in the hollows. 

They stream up again. 

What seeks on this mountain 

The glorified train ? — 450 

They bathe on this mountain. 
In the spring by their road. 
Then on to Olympus, 
Their endless abode. 
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0« to — ^Whofie praise do they mentioa. 

What will be for ever. 
What was from of dd. 

Fflfst hymn they the Father 

Of M diings : and then 460 

The rest of Innnortais^ 

The action of men. 

The Day in iu hotness. 
The strife with the pahn | 
The Night in its silence^ 
The Stars in their cairn. 
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ALA^IJC AT ROME 

* AJmirey cjcnlt, dctpiie, Ungb, weep, for Isttrt 
There it m6k matter for all feeling/ 

CmitM HAaoiob 

Unwslcome shrotid oF the fbf gotten dead, where is 

Oblivion's dreary fountain, where art thou : . OWivion? 
Why speed* 8t thou not thy ieathlikip wave to 

s'hed 
O'er humbled pride, and self-reproaching woe : 
Or time's steri^ hand, why blots it not away 
The saddening tale that tells of sorrow and decay? 

There are, whose glory jpasseth not away — 
Even in the grave their fragrance cannot fade : 
Others there are as deathless full as t^y, 
Who for tl^emselves a monument have made lo 
By their own crimes^a lesson to all eyes — 
Of wonder to the fool — of n^araix^g to the wise. 

Yes, there are stories registered on high, 
Yes, thete are stains time's fingers cannot blot. 
Deeds that dull iive when they who did them, 

dier 
Thmgs that may cease, but never.be forgot : ^ 
Yet some there are, their very liveiwoold give 
Tx> be remember'd thus, iand yet they cannot Hve. 

m 
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Th« But thooy imperial City ! that hast stood 
^ Rom^' In greatness once, in sackcloth now and tears, ao 
A mighty name, for evil or for good. 
Even in the loneness of thy widowM years : ^ ^ 
Thou that hast gazed, as the world hurried by. 
Upon its headlong course with sad prophetic eye. 

Is thine the laurel-trown that greatness wreathes 
Round the wan temples of the hallo wM dead ? ^. 
Is it the l>lighting tsunt dishonour breathes 
iQr fires undying o'er the guilty head, 
Or the brief splendour of that meteor light 99 
That for a moment glearas, ismd all again is n^t? 

Fain would we deem that thou hast risen so high 
Thy dazzling light an eagle's gaze should tire ; 
No meteor brightness to be seen and die, 
No passing pageant, born but to expire. 
But full and deathless as the deep dark hue 
Of ocean's sleeping face, or heaven's unbroken 
blue. 

Yet stains there are to blot thy brfghtest page. 
And wither half the laurels on thy tomb ; 
A glorious manhood, yet a dim old age, 99 

And years of crime, and "nothingness, and gloom : 
And then that mightiest crash, that giant fell. 
Ambition's boldest dream might sober and appal. 

Thou wondrous chaos, where together dwell 
Present and post, ike lirmg and the dead. 
Thou shatter^ mass, whose glorious ruins tell 
-t The vanish^ might of that dtscrowaed head : 
When aH we tee, or xlo, or hear, or say, 
SceuM strangely echoed back by tones of ye^crday : 
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Thoa flokmn grave, whttt eveiy s«ep we tread rmm 
Treads on dieakimbering dutc of other yeari ; 50 ***ftj^ 
The whik there tleepmnthio thy predoctt dread 

, What once had hmum fiasgioBs, hopes, and fears; 
Askdmematfs gashong tide swells ditep andioll 

And makes thy Tery ruin fresh and^^heaatrntl. 

Alas^no common sepulchre art thou» 
No habitation for the nameless dead, "^ 
Green turf above, and €r]U9hling dust beloWi 
Perchance some mute memorial at their head, 
But one vast fane where all unconscious sleep 59 
Earth's old heroic forms in peace&i slumbers c^p. 

Thy dead are kings, thy dust are palaces, 
Relics of nations thy memorial-stones : 
And the dim glories of departed days 
Fold like a shroud around thy wither'd bones : 
And o'er thy towers the wind's half utter'd sigh 
Whispers, in mournful tones, thy silent elegy. 

2teSf m such eloquent silence didst thott lie 
^ When the Goth stooped upo» his stricken prey. 
And the deep hues oif an Italian sky 
FlashM on the rude barbarian's wild array : 70 
While full and ceaseless as the ocean roH, 
Horde after horde streamed up thy frowning Capitol. 

Twice, ere chat day of shame, the embattled foe 
Had gazed in wonder on thitt gloriooa sight ; 
Twice had the eternal city b(M^ her iow 
In suUen homage to the invader's ms^ : 
Twice had the pageant of that vast array 
Swept, from thy^ walls^ O Rome, mils trkm^ttibe 
wayr 
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Th«jMiird Twioe^ from without thy Mwarks^ faalh the dm 
%ndmp^ Of Gothic clarion amote thy startled earr So 
. .Aoger^aod strifey.and/tiokBfiBsafrwithm, i 

. Fanune^aadaorcowive nonBtiangdrt^herer 
. TiwJcciMhIitk iho -016114 litang ofer thee, twice 

htetiM$^^ii '■ • .' .T , .:•- / 
Even in the act to burst, twice threatened, twice 

Yet otK:e again, stem Chief, yet once again, 
Ptyjr fbrth' Ae foaming viah of thy wrath : 
- Tliefetiesthj^ god, to nnss or to attain, 
6ird thee, and 6n UJ)on thy* fateful path, 
The world hath ^w'd ;to Kome|| oh ! cold w«e 
he' ,...*."' 

Who would not burst bis Bonds, and in his turn 
be free. ^ 90 

Therefore arise and arm thee t lo, the world 
Looks on in fear ! and when the seal is set, 
Thjf doom pronounced, the battle-flag unfurl^ 
Scourge of the nations, would^ thou linger yet? j 
Arise and arm t^ee ! spread thy bann^f forth, ^ 
Pour from a thousand hills thy. warriors of the 
north! ^ 

Hast thou not markM on a wild autumn day 
When the wind idiunbereth in a sudden lull. 
What deathlike stillness o'er the landscape lay, 
How Calmly jad, how sadly beautiful ; zoo 

How each bright tint of tree, and flower, and 

heath 
Were mingling, with the Acte and wttherM hues of 

death. "* 
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And thus, beneath thj; p}^^ c^O^ y^ult ftf heaven HMM^*t 
In mournful loyelines^ tl)at city }f^y, SSSSSi 

And thus, amid the glorjops )xvips oi ktwh 
That city told of languor and decay : 
Till lyhat at piorning's bpur Igok^d ym^ ^^i Jt 
bright -• 
Was cold and sad beneath that breathless, voiceless 

Soon was th^ stilbess l?rpl^en.; Jjk^ ^ gry 
Of the l^parse oi^set pf ^^ Wgifift WWt >io 
Or louder rush of whirlivinds sweeping by 
Was the wild ^ou^ thps^e Gpthic myri^d^.g^vp. 
As tower^ on high, above their moonlit rodd. 
Scenes where a Caesar triumph'd, or a Scipio trod, t 

Think ye it strikes too slow, the sword of fate* 
Think ye the avenger loiters on his way. 
That your own hands must open wide the|;atc, 
And your own voices guide him to his prey ? ? 
Alas, it needs not ; is it hard to know 
Fate's threat'nings are not vain, the spoils comes 
not slow. X90 

And were there none^ to stai^d apd wct^P ^,PPf^ 
And as the pageant swept before their era 
To hear a dim and long forjjotten to^e 
Tell of old tiipes, and holiest memor^ef^ ^ 

Till fanciful regret and dreamy woe - 
Peopled night^s voiceless shades with for^f pf j|pnj| 
Ago. 

Oh yes ! yS^^^f::^ i^^ fepy^wA «ifwfoyf 
Thoughts of ^e ^i^ isA of th^ fiitvr^ ^i^ie^ 
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Con^MTtd How should that mightiest city pass away 
^"** . . And not bethink hd* of her glorious prinie» 130 
Whilst every chord that thrills at thoughts of 
home 
c , > JwtM with the bursthig shout, " They come, the 
Goth, they come ! " *** 

The trumpet swells yet louder : they are here ! 
Yea, on your fathers' bones the avengers tread, 
Not this the time to weep upon the bier 
That holds the ashes of your hero-dead. 
If wreaths may twine for you, or laurels wave, 
They shall not deck your life, but sanctify your 
grave. 

Alas! no wreaths are here. Despair may teach 
Cowards to conquer and the weak to die ; 140 
Nor tongue of man, nor fear, nor shame can 

preach 
So stern a lesson as necessity. 
Yet here it speaks not. Tea, though all around 
Unhallowjd feet are trampling on this haunted 

ground. 

Though every holiest feeling, every tie 

't*hat hinds the heart of man with mightiest 

power. 
All natural love, all human sympathy 
t Be crush^, and outraged in this, bitter hour, 
H^re is no echo to the sound of home, 
Kb shame that suns" should rise to light a conquered 
Rome. 150 

That tromblous nig^t is over : on the brow 
Of 4hy' hfefrn hill, thou rhighty Capitol, 
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One form stands gazing : silently below Alarie 

K The mbrning mists from tower and temple roll, q^^^^i 

And lo! the eternal city, as they rise, 
Bursts, in majestic beauty, on her conqueror's eyes. 

Yes, there he stood, upon that silent hill. 
And there beneath his feet his conquest lay : 
Unlike her ocean-Siste r^ gazing still ^Ax.^J- 
Smilingly forth upon her sunny bay, 160 

But o'er her vanish^ might and humbled pride Jf 
Mourning, as widow 'd Venice o'er her Adrian tide. 

Breathe there not spirits on the peopled air ? 
Float there not voices on the murmuring wind \ 
Ob ! jsound there not some strains of sadness ther^ 
To touch with sorrow even a victor's mind. 
And wrest one tear from joy i Oh! who shall pen 

The thoughts that touchM thy breast, thou lonely 

\ . conqueror, then? 

Perchance his wandering heart was far away 
Lost in dim memories of his early home, 170 
And his young dreams of conquest ; how to-day 
Beheld him master of Imperial Rome, 
Crowning his wildest hopes ; perchance his eyes 
As they lookM sternly on, beheld new victories. 

New dreams of wide dominion, mightier, higher, 
Come floating up from the abyss of years ; 
Perchance that solemn sight might quench the 

fire 
Even of that ardent spirit ; hopes and fears 
Might well be mingling at that murmurM sigh, 
Whispering from all around, " All earthly things 

must die.'' 180 
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A yeaf Perchapce thajt wondrous city was tx> him 
*^4e5S.^"* But a^ Qne voiceless blank £^a place of grares, ^ 
And recpJlectjpns in4istii|pt an4 dim, 
Whose' «9fls werq f ppqi^rQTS oi^^, ^ «o w were 

slaves : . 
It ni^y be in that desolate sight his leye 
Saw but aaother step to. climb to victory! 
-•»^ ^^ ^ .\-^ 

Alas ! that- fiery spirit little knew 
'% The change of life, the nothingness of power, 
-^ How both were hastening^s Stey io^^red and 
grew, 
Nearer and nearer to their closing houf : 190 
How every birth of time's miraculous wprab 
Swept off the wither^ leaves tha^ hid^ the naked 
tomb. 

t . 

One little year ; tharrestless soul shall rest / ^ 
That frame of vigour shall be crumbling clay. 
And trasquUly, al>ove that troubled hreasty 
The sMooy waters hold their joyous way : 
And gently shaU the murmuring ripplea low, 
Nor wake the weary aoul that alumbfirs on bdow. 

Alas I isLt other thoughts might well be oars 
And ^^sh our holiest r^ptpres while we gaze : 
Energies wasted^ unimprovM hourS| Jt, fni 
The saddeping visions of (Jeparted days : 
And while they rise here might we stand ^lone. 
And mingle with thy ruins somewhat of our oiffn, 

BeauJjfliUcityl If d?p9^ed thii^ 
Ever again put earthly likeness 00, 
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Here should a thousand forms on fancy's wings Rome's 
' Float up to tell of ages that are gone : requiem 

Yea though hand touch thee not, nor eye should 
see, ' 

Still should the Spirit hold communion, Rome, witli 
thee! 210 

Oh ! it is bitter, thfit each. fairest dream 
Should fleet before us but to melt away ; 
That wildest visions still shduld loveflie^t seem 
And soonest fade in the broad glare of day : 
That while we feel the world is dull and low. 
Gazing on thee^ we wake to find it is not so. 

A little while, alas! a little while. 
And the same world ha^ tongue, atd ear, and 
eye, 

?he careless glance, the cold unmeaning smile, 
he thoughtless word, the lack of sympathy ! 220 
Who would not turn him from thii barren sea 
And rest his weary eyes on the green land and 
thee! 

So pass Mire on. But oh ! to harp aright 

The vanished. glories of thine early day, ir 

There needsa minstrel of diviner might, 

A holier incense thig^n.this feeble lay; 

To chant thy requiem with more passionate 

breath, 
And twine with bolder hand thy last memorial 

wreath 1 
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CROMWELL 

Schrecklich itt et, deiner Wahrlieit 
Sterblkhet Gefast sa teyn.. 

SCHILLSK. 

SYNOPSIS 

Th« Introduction— The mountains and the sea the cradles 
author's of Freedom — contrasted with the birth-place of 

synopais Cromwcll^^Iis childhood and youth—The germs 

of his future character probably formed during his 
life of inaction — Cromwell at the moment of his 
intended embarkation — Retrospect of his past life 
and profligate youth^^Temptations held out by 
the prospect of a life of rest in America — How 
far such rest was allowable — ^Vision of his future 
life — Different persons represented in it — Charles 
the First — Cromwell himself — His victories and 
maritime glory — Pym — Strafford — Laud — Hamp- 
den— Falkland— Milton— Charles the First- 
Cromwell on his death-bed-^His character — Dh- 
persion of the vision — Conclusion. 

High fate is theirs, ye sleepless waves, whose ear 
J^ earns Freedom^ s lesson nbm your voice of fear; 
^hose spell-bound sense from childlieod's hour hath 

known 
Familiar meanings iil your niystic tone : 
Sounds of deep import — voices that beguile 
Age of its tears and childhood of its smile, 
To yearn with speechless impulse to the free 
And gladsome greetings of the buoyant sea ! 
High fate is theirs, who where the silent tky 
Stoops to the soaring mountains, live and die ; lo 
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Who ^ale the doud-c^pp'd height, or sink to rest Cromw^i 
In the deep stillness of iu shek'ring breast ;— **?"»*' 

Around whose feet the exulting waves have sung, mountains 
The eternal hills their gi«it shadows flung* ■"** ■•' 

No wonders nursed thy childhood ; not for thee 
Did the waves chant their song <^ liberty I 
Thine was no mountain Jhonie» where Freedom's 

form 
Abides enthroned amid the paist and storm» 
And whispers to the listening winds, that swell 
With solemn cadence round her ckadet! 20 

These had no sound for thee : that cold calm eyd 
Lit with no rapture as the storhi swept by, 
To mark with shiver'd cr^st the reeling wave 
Hide his torn head beneath his sunless cave ; 
Or hear 'mid circling crags, the impatient cry 
Of the pent winds, that scream in agony ! 
Yet all high sounds that mountain children hear 
FlashM from thy soul upon thine inward car ; 
All Freedom's mystic language — storms that roar 
By hill or wave, the mountain or the shofe, — 30 
Ail these had stirr'd thy spirit, and thine eye 
In common sights read secret sympathy ; 
Till all bright thoughts that hills or waves can yield 
Deck'd the dull waste, and the familiar field ; 
Or wondrous sounds from tranquil skies were borne 
Far o'er the glistening sheets of windy com : 
Skies — that, unbound by clasp of mountain chain. 
Slope stately down, and melt into the plain ; 
Sounds — such as erst the lone way&ring man 
Caught, as he journey 'd, from the lips of Pan ; 40 
Or that mysterious cry, that smpte with fear, 
Like sounds from other worlds, the Spartan's ear. 
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Hi^ While o'er the dwtf fhln^ the ^ifrtii^liinrdtis throhg 
Noughts Of Heaven's erabatlled nipitidt «W6pt rfoiig. 

Say not ^ch dreilmft ^tt i6k i ^r tlie rbah 
Still toils to perfect what the child began ; 
Aiid thotigbtSy-thflit w^fd btit ^utlin^s, tiitii^ ^^[taves 
Deep on bis life $ aid chiMhddd's baBjr Vai^s, 
Madb rofU^h with cat&^ 4ea&ij^ €h^ chadg^fut k^a, 
Stemm'd by the strength of manhood fearlessljr ; 50 
And fleeting thoughts^ thdt 6h ih^ \6bt\y itrlld 
Swept o'er the fsaey of that hifedl^s child. 
Perchance had qmckto'd With i liviiii ttuth 
The cdld dttll soil of his ^fruitfbl y6iith ; 
Till with his daily life^ a life thdfc thrfet^ 
Its shadows o'er th^ fiitUf e ftow6r*d arid grtlW, 
With common cares tinftiinglihgy and zpirt^ 
Haunting the shroini^d chambtts Of his he^ ; 
Till life unttirr'd by ac^On^ life becathe 
Threaded ahd lightened by a tratk of flattie ; 66 
An inward iight^ t(Mt, #if h its iitre^mihg r^y 
On the dark current of his ch^ng^leSs day, 
Bound all his b^ing with a Silver chain-^ 
Like a swift river thfd^h ft sileht plaiil ! 

High thoughts w^r« hi#^ urhUh b^ thcf gk^niihg 

fl66d^ 
With Ireart vt^ strung, and si^rh resdlf ^, he ^dod ; 
Where rode the tall dark Ahips, who^ hibsen'd sail 
All'idly fluttered itt*th<i cra^m ^^t; 
High thoughts Werti his | biit Mmtiiif'i |Taiice the 

while 
Fell on the ch«erfid pOtt in&i teaiful shiile ; >o 
And peacefd toys and ^tk»* thought iWe^ "hj. 
Like sianmer hghcnifigs O'er ft dfti'ktfn'd sky. 
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The peaccf of childhood, and the thoughts that toain, Recdiiec- 

Like loving shadows, round that childhood's home ; **^fon. 

J6ys that hkd come and vanish'd, half unknown, 

Then riowly brighten'd, as the days had flown ; 

Years thkt w^re sweet or i^d, becalmed or tossed 

On life's wild waves — the living and the lost. 

Youth stained with follies : and the thoughts oi iO 

Crushed, as they rose, by manhood's sterner will. -So 

Repentant {)Yayers^ that had been strong to save; 

And the first sb'f few, which is childhood's grave ! 

All shapes that haunt remembrance — soft and fair, 

Like a ^i-eeti land at sunset, all were there ! 

Eyes that h^ kiiew, old faces unforgot. 

Gazed sadly down oh his linrestfullot. 

And Memory's calm clear voice, and mournful eye, 

Chifl'd fevery buoyant hope that floated by ; 

Like firozen winds on southern vales that blow 

From a far land^ — the children df the snow — 90 

O'er flowering plain and btossoni'd meadow fling 

The cold drill shadow of their icy wing. 

Then Fancy*6 rbVing visions, bold and free, 
A monient dispOSiess'd reality. 
All airy hopes that idlfe hearts can frame. 
Lik* drfeatas between two sorrows, went and came : 
Fond htihA that faih Would clothe the unwelcome 

tfHith 
Of toilsome manhood ib the dreams of youth. 
To bend in rapture at some idle throhe, 
Some lifeless soulless phantom of tl^eir own ; 100 
Some shadoWy vision of a trancjuil life. 
Of joys unclouded, years uhsfirr'd by strife; 
Of sleep tto^hadow'd by i dream of woe ; 
Of many a laWny hill, and streams with silver flow ; 
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Th»iMrht8 Of giant mountains by the western main, 
America '^^^ sunless forest, and the sealike plain ; 

Those lingering hopes of coward hearts, that still 

Would play the traitor to the steadfast wiU, 

One moment's space, perchance, might charm his 

eye 
From the stern future, and the years gone by. xio 
One moment's space might waft him far away 
To western shores — the death-place of the day ! 
Might paint the calm, sweet peace— ^the rest of 

home, 
Far o*er th^ pathless waste of labouring foam — 
Peace, that recalled his childish hours anew. 
More calm, more deep, than childhood ever knew ! 
Green happy places, like a flowery lea 
Between the barren mountains and the stormy sea. 

O pleasant rest, if once the race were run 1 
O happy slumber, if' the day were done ! xao 

Dreams that were sweet at eve, at morn were stn ; 
With cares to conquer, and a goal to win ! 
His were no tranquil years — no languid sleep- 
No life of dreams — no home beyond the deep — 
No softening ray — no visions false and wild — 
No glittering hopes on life's grey distance smiled — 
Like isles of sunlight on a mountain's brow. 
Lit by a wandering gleam, we know not how, 
Far on the dim horizon, when the sky 
With glooming clouds broods dark and heavily. 130 

Then his eye slumber'd, and the chain was broke 
That bound his spirit, and his heart awoke ; 
Then, like a kingly river, swift and strong. 
The future roll'd its gathering tides along ! 
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The shoot of onset apd the shriek of fear Vistons 

Smote, like the rush of waters, on his ear ; f^i^ ftfture 

And his eye kindled with the kindling fray. 

The surging hattle and the mail'd array ! 

All wondrous deeds the commg days should see. 

And the long Vision of the years to be. 140 

Pale phantom hosts, like shadows, faint and far. 

Councils, and ^mies, and the pomp of war ! 

And one sway'd all, who wore a kingly crown, 

Until another rose a^ smote him down : 

A form that tow^r'd above his brother men ; 

A form he knew — but it was shrouded then i 

With stem, slow steps, unseen yet still the same. 

By leaguer'd tower and tented field it came ; • 

By Naseby's hill» o'er MarstDn's heathy wast^, 

By Worcester's fields the warrior^yision pass'd I 150 

From their deep base, thy beetling cliffs, Dunbar,. 

Rang, as he trode them, with the voice of war ! 

The soldier, kindled at his words of fire ; 

The statesmen quaU'd before his glance of ire ! 

Worn was his brow with cares no thought could 

scan 
His step was loftier than the steps of man ; 
And the winds told his glory, and the wave 
Sonorous witness to hi» empire gave 1 

What forms are these, that with complainbg 

sound, , 

And slow reluctant st^s ^re gathering round ? x6o 
Forms that with him shall tread Ufe's changing 

stage. 
Cross his lone path, or share his jnlgrimage. 
There, as he ga^ed, a wondrous band-— they cajne 
Pym's look of h^te, and Strafford's glance of flame; 
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m^ There Lsnid^ Unth fiolsei^ «t^^ tmd ^tCiiH&| «^e, 
cotftais £q priestly garb, a fralK^W inao, Went by ; 

His drooping hl^ad bowM iMekly &fo his b^^fist ; 
His hands ^urttti fbld«d> like a saii^t tH i^st ! 
There Hampden bent him 6*tr bis saddk bbt(r. 
And death's ebld denhi bediMnlM his ^ki^rt^^ 

brdW; X70 

Still turft'd to nwttch th^ batttlc — sdll feirgot 
Himself, his saflfelittg», in his coHntry'd lot ! 
There Falkland eyiftd thfe strife that would n6t ce^^. 
Shook back hts^ tangled fodks, atid mufn^tired 

«>Peac^!" 
With feet that dpurflM ^e gi^ufld, lo ! Mtkon 

there 
Stood like a ^atue ; and hk face was fair-^ 
Fair beyond hnman beairty ; and his eye, 
That knew ttot earth, sbared upwards to the ^ ! 

He, too, was there— ^it was tike princely boy, 
The child-cempbnioa of hi«^ oktkiish joy I t8o 

But oh ! hoiiir changed ! those deathlike ibatures 

wore 
Childhood's bri^t glatice tod sonny smile no 

morel 
That brow so sad^ so pale, so full of care— 
What trace of careless childhood lingered there ? 
Wliat spring of youth in that majestic mien, 
So sadly calm, so kingly, so serene ? 
No"— all was x:hang^ ! the monarch wept aldhe, 
Between a rufft'd church sind shatter^ throhe ! 
Friendless and hopeless — like a lonely tree. 
On some bare headland straifting mournfully, 199 
Ti«u all night long ku weary moan doth make 
To the Tex'd waters of a mountatn lakt ! 
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Still, as lie gazed, the phantom's moui^ful glance XcouWcd 
Shook tjie de^p slumber of his deathlike trance; "'?*'??• 
Like some forgotten strain that haunts us still. 
That calip eye foll9W,e4> turn him \^l>ere he wjll ; 
Till the pal(? mop arch, ajuj. 4^elpn^ arrays 
Pass'd like a morning mist, in tears away ! 

Then aU his dream was troubled, and his soul 
Tkrill'd with a dread no slumber couki control ; 
On thatc<brk form his eyes had gazed before, 201 
Noi known it then ; — but it was veiled no more ! 
In broad clear light the ghasdy vision shone, — 
That form was his,— those features were his own ! 
The night of terrors, and the day of care, 
The years of toil — dl, all were written there ! 
Sad faces watched around him, and his breath 
Came faint and^ feeblf? in the en^^^e pf fie^tb^ 
The gath^iM tempest, with i^^ vpiqe. qfS^^Tf 
Hislat^s^ JplTf^t nwsicy sfQpt^e his ear | i^pa 

That day jpf bo)indless hope and promise liig^ 
That day thjat ha^ed his.tri^xpi^^ s^W. hi"i 4i^ 1 
Then frpm those whiten^ Up8» as d«ath drew 9<sar, 
The imprisoning chains fell off, and all was clear ! 
Like lowering clouds, that at the close of day. 
Bathed in a blaze of sunset, melt away ; 
And with its clear c^l^in tpQff, that dying prayer 
Cheered all the failing hearts that sorrowed there ! 

A life — whose way^ no human tj^ught <^ovl^ 
scan; 
A life — that was not as the life of map ; aa^. 

A life — that vrote its purpose with a swprd, 
Moulding itself in action, not ip word ! 
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The viftio^ Rent with tumultuous thoughts, whose conflict rung 
fade* Deep through his soul, and choked his fidtering 

tongue ; 
A heart that reckM not of the countless dead. 
That strewed the blooi-stamed path where Empire 

led; 
A daring hand, that shrunk not to fulfil 
The thought that spurred it; and a (kuntless will, 
Bold actionV parent ; and a piercing ken sag 

Through the dark chambers of the hearts of men, 
To read each thought, and teach that raaster-imnd 
The fears and h(^8 and passions of mankind ; 
All these were thine — oh thought of fear I — ^and 

thou. 
Stretched on that bed of death, ar^ nothmg now« 



Then all his vision faded, and his soul 
Sprang from its sleep 1 and lo ! the waters roll 
Cfnce more beneath him ; and the fluttering sail. 
Where the dark ships rode proudly, wooed the gale; 
And the wind murmured round him, and he stood 
Once more alone besidie the gleaming flood. 240 



SONNETS 

I QUIET WORK 

One lesson. Nature, let me learn of thee->» 
One lesson that in every wind is bloiirn. 
One lesson of two duties served in one, 
Though the loud world proclaim th^r enmity — 
Of Toil unkever'd from Tranquillity : 
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Of Labour, that in still advance outgrows Lesson 

Far noisier schemes, accomplishM in Repose, ilitSre 

Too great for haste, too high for rivalry. 
Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 
Man's senseless uproar niingling with his toil, " 
Still do thy sleepless ministers move cn. 
Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting ; 
Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil ; 
Labourers that shall not fail, when man is gone. 

II.— TO A FRIEND 

Who prop) thou ask'st, in these bad days, my mind ? 
He much, the old man, who, clearest-soul'd of men, 
Saw The Wide Prospect,^ and the Asian Fen, 
And Tmolus' hill, and Smyrna*^ bay, though blind. 
Much he, whose friendship I not long since won. 
That halting slave, who, in Nicopolis 
Taught Arrian, when Vespasian's brutal son 
ClearM Rome of what most shamed him. But be his 
My special thanks, whose even-balancM soul, , 
From first youth tested up to extreme old age. 
Business could not make dull, nor Passion wild : 
Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole : 
The mellow glory of the Attic stage ; 
Singer of sweet Colonus, and its child* 

m.— SHAKSPEARE 

Others aUde our question. Thou art free. 
We a^ and ask i Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill 
That to the stars uncrowns his majesty) 
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Shakspeare Planting his stedfp^t footsteps in the sea, 
^BuSir'* Making the JH[^ayen of Heavens his 4welling-placc, 
Spares but jth^ cloudy border of his h^ 
To the fqil'd searching of n^ortality : 
And thouy who didst th^ st^rs ai^d sunbeams i^tyfs 
Self-schooi'd, p^lf-scann'd, self-l]^pi^ouf'd, splf- 

secure. 
Didst walk on Earth unguess'd at. Better so i 
All. pains the immortal spirit must endure. 
All weakness that impairs, all griefs that bow. 
Find their sole voice in that victorious brow. 



ly.-r-WRITTEH IN EiyiBjgiSO|5^'S jBSSAYS 

** O MONSTROUS, dead, unprofitable wprl^, 

That thou canst hear, and hearing, hold thy nyayr 

A voice oracular hath peai'd to-<&y. 

To-day a hero's banner is unfurled. 

Hast thou no Kp.for welcome?" So I said. 

Man after man, the world smiled and pass'd by : 

A smile of wistful incredulity 

As though one spake of noise unto the dead : 

Scornful, and strange, and sorrowed ; ai^d full 

Of bitter knowledge. Vet thie wiH is free : 

Strong is the Soul, and wise, ai^d beautiful : 

The seeds of godlike power are in us still : 

Gods are we, Bards, Saints, Heroes, if we wiU. — 

Dumb judges, answer, truth or mpckery i 



v.— WRITTEN IN ftUTLER'S SERMQNS 

Affections, Instinct^, Prinpiplesy and PowcffH 
Impulse and Reason, Freedom and Control- 
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So men, unravelling God's harmonious whole. The 

Rend in a thousjind shreds thii life 6( ours. >iSSJ? 

Vain labour ! Bf ep and broad, where none may 



Spring the foundations <^ the shadowy throne 

Where man's one Natorei queen^Iike, sits alone. 

Centred m a majestic unity. 

And rays her powers, like sister itbads, seen 

Linking thm coral arms under the sea : 

Or clustered peaks, with plunging gulfs between 

Spanned by acrid arches, all of gold; 

Whereo'^er the chariot wheels of Life are rolled 

In cloudy circles, to eternity. ^ ^ 



VI.— TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON ^ 

ON HEARING HIM MISPRAISED 

Because thou hast believed, the wheels of life 

Stand never idle, but go always round : 

Not by their hand«, who vex the patient ground. 

Moved only ; but by genius, in the strife 

Of all its chafing torrents after thaw. 

Urged ; and to feed whose movement, spinning sand. 

The feeble sons. (^pleasure set tbdr hand; 

And, in this vision. of the general law. 

Hast laboured with the foremost, hast become 

Laborious, persevering, serious, firm; 

For this, thy track, across the fretfol foam 

Of vehement actions without scope or term> 

Called History, keeps a splendour { due to wit, , 

Which saw one eke to life, and followed it* 
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VIL^IN HARMONY WITH NATURE 
¥6 A PR£AClR£i ' 

** In ktniionj wi^ Nature? " Rettkst fo«l» 
Who intfa.tm^ Jbcafc dost pretdi what wece lo thee^ 

When true, the last impoatibililir ; . 
To be like listure atrong^ like Nature cool r^-^ 
Knowy man Ittth all Which Natore hath, but mort. 
And in that tiwe lie all his hopes of good* 
Nature is cruel ; man is sick of blood : 
NflHtoe is stubborn ; man would lain adove e 
Nature is fickle ; man hath need of rest : 
Nature forgives no debt, and fears no grave : 
Man would be mild, and with safe conscience blest. 
Man must begin, know this, where Nature ends ; 
Nature and man can never be fast friends. 
Fool, if thou canst not pass her, rest her slave ! 



Vm.— TO OBORGE CRUUCSHANK 

ON SEEING, IN THE COUNTRY, HIS PICTiniE OF 
*< THE BOTTLE " 

Artist> whose hand,' with horror wingM, hadi torn 

From the rank life of tpwds this leaf: and flung 

The ftcdigf of RiU-'blowii crane among 

Valleys and aien to middle fbrtone boro^ 

Not innocent, indeed, yet not forkxu : 

Say, what shall calm us, when such gDests-iDtnilt^ 

Like comets on tiie heavenly soHtudef 

Shall breathlistts gladesy^ch^ered byr ^y Dian^horo, 
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Soul ph^L 

Breasts her own ^rkfs : tmd, urgel too fiercely, ^f^^f^tt^ 

says: 
« Why tremWe { Tme^ the »Ueliew,#f tmn 
Mi^beby «i4^efface43 mm em i^oifHHml 
To pain, to 4«^ %he bc^t of hM fym dsiys. 
Know thou the. worsts So mtuch^ oot more^ he fim*^ 



IX.— TO A REPUBLICAN FRIEND, 1848 

God knows it, I am with yon. If to |irize 
Those YirtueSy prized and practised by too few, 
But prized, but loved, but emment in you, 
Ma»S iim4a9>eiital U($< if (fot ilespise . 
The barren opiinlislic sophistn^s. - 
Of comfonaUe moles, vf^m what they do 
Teaches the Kmit of the just and true — 
And for such doing have no need of eyes ft 
If sadaesft at the loBg. he^*wasttng show 
Wherein earth's gr^ ones u^ disquieted : 
If thoughts, .not idle, while before me 4ow 
The armies of the ho^ieless and unfed : — 
If thtte ate yours, tf 4m is what you are^ 
Then am I yours, a«d what you feel, I^ share* 



X.--CONTINUEl> 

YsT, li^en I muse on what life is, I seem 
Rather to patience prompted, thao that proud 
Prospect of ho^ which France proclaims so loud* 
France^ famed in all great i^a, in no^e supreine. 
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lUpiibUe- Seeing tiiis Vale, thk Eaith^ idiereon we dreyii, 
RcHfSut I» ®° ^^ ■*^^* o'ershadowed by the high 
itoifttion Vflo'eiieapM Mountaiftt df NeoeMity, !> - > 
SjKiring tts narrower nuu-gin than we deem* 
Nor wfll thatdajr tkwn at a liumaa nod» - 
When, btiming Enough th^ network Mperpbscd*'' 
By sel^ih ^oeapatiod*^-^^ and fhut, 
iLvMy araricc^ emry^^iberated: man. 
All difference with his fellow-man compoaed. 
Shall be left standing face to face with God. 



XL^RELIOIOUS ISOLATION 

TO THE iAME FRIEND * ' 

Children (as stffa fbrgi¥e them) h$t¥t I known, 
Eyer in their own eager pastime beAt * 
To make the incurious bystander, intent 
On his own swarmibg thonghtl, an ititercM own ; 
Too fearfol or too fond to |^y alofie. 
Do thouy whom light in thine own ianM>sfr loul 
(Not less thy boast )> iUuminaftes; controul ' ' 
W ishes unworthy of a man full-grown. 
What though the holy aecret which moulds thee 
Moulds not the solid Ear^ i though taeter Wihds 
Have wbtBperM it to the complaining Sea, 
Nature's great law, and law of all men's minds ? 
To its own impulse every creature stirs : 
Life by thy light, and earth, will live by hera. 

XII^TO THB HUNGARIAN NATION. . 

Not lb* sunk Span's prolonged death agonj;" • 
Not in tich England, bent but to make pour 
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The flood of the world^s commerce on her shore ; Tte 
Not in that m^^ih^uie^. France, from ^^ifoce the ^|£^' 

cry inToked 

Afflicts grave Heaven wiAi its kmg sensel^is roar; 

Not in American vulgarity, ■ - '^ < 

Nor wordy German imbecility— • . ' 

Lies any hope of heroism more. ' 

Hungarians^ ! Save the world ! • Renew the stories 

Of men who against hope repeUM (he chain. 

And malde liie world's dead spirit leap again ! * 

On land renew that Greek exploit^ whose glories 

Hallow the Salaminian promontories. 

And the Armada flung to the fierce main*' 



XIII.— YOUTH'S AGITATIONS 

When I shall be divorced some ten years hence> 
From this poor present self which I am now ; 
When youUi has done its tedious vain expense 
Of passions that for ever ebb and flow ; 
Shall I not joy youth's heats are left behind. 
And breathe more happy in an even clime i 
Ah no, for then I shall oegin to 'find 
A thousand rirtues in this hated time. 
Then I -shall. wi^ its agitations back, 
And all its thwarting currents of desire ; 
Then I shall prais^ the heat which then I hclQ ' 
And call this hurrying; fever, generous fire^ ^ 
And sigh that one thing only has been leikt f 
To youth and ase in common— dilcbiftent. • 
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r«b2ce Mir.— THE WoUtiyS TRIUMPHS 

So fiur a»I pdAcnift the WorU'a reVuk/e 
To him address'd who would recaat her newt 
Not from herself her &me of streagth she took. 
But from their weakaesa» who wotfil work her rue. 
** "BAMf dM criiesy 86 na*; rttges hill'd» 
So mai>7 Ber^ •pirits qviit» cooVd down : 
Look how so many Taknursy long xmiaSTi^ 
Akat thott comnlelrce with me, fetr my fr^wa. . 
Thou tooy when thou against my ciimet wqMbU 

cry, 
Let thv foreboded homage check thy tongue.*' — 
The World speaks well : yet might her foe reply — 
** Are wills so weak? then let not mine wait loog. 
Hast thou w rare a poison ? let me be 
Keener to slay thee, lest thou poison me/' 



MYCERINUS* 

<< Not by the justice that my father spnm'd» 
Not for the thousands whom my £uher slew, 
Altftf s nnfed and templea OYcrtun^'d, 
Cold hearu and thankleas tongues, wbere ^thaaka 

wer^duft^ 
Fell this lau>Qic« from %« that can^int Uct 
Stem sentence of the Powers of Destiny. 

^ Herodotw, n, %$$, 
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I wiU Qnfdd my sentence and my crimcL . 

My crime, that, rapt in reverential awe, 

I «aite obedient^ in the fiery {Hrime 

Of youth, self-governed, at the feet of Lav ; • i 

EiHi!<Rb]ing thi« duU pmp, the lile of kingH 

By contemplation of diyiner tbinga. 

My father lov'd io justice, and liv'd long; 
Crowned with grey hairs he died, and foil of nWij. 
I loved the good hs scorn'd, and hated wrong : 
The Qods declare my recompense to-day. 
I looked for life more lasting, rule more high ; 
And when six years are measur'd, lo, I die 1 

Yet surely, O my people, did 1 deem 
Man's justice from the all-just Gods was giv«a : ao 
A light that ftom soine upper fount did beam. 
Some better archetype, whieae seat was heaven ; 
A light that, shining from the blctet abodes. 
Did shadow son^ewhat of the life of Gods; 

Mere phantoms of maQ's self-tormenting heart, * 
Which. OQ the swi^ets that woo it dares noticed i 
Vain dreamsy that qu«icfa our pleasures^ then depart. 
When the duped soul, self-mastered, claims its 

meed : 
When, on the strenuous just man^ Heaven bestows, 
Crown of his struggling life, an unjust close. $o 

Seems it so light a thing then, anftere Powers, 
To spurn man's common lure, life's pleasant things? 
Seems thca^ no joy in dances crown'd with flowers^ 
Love, free to range, and regal banquetings i 
Be^d ye on these> indeed, an unmoved eye, 
Not Gods but ghiostst in frozen apathy } 
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Bttymn Or 18 it that 8ome Poweri too wise, too strong, 
*^^ Even for yourselTcs to conquer or beguile. 

Whirls earthy and heaven, and miin, and gods along, 
: Like tfae liroad mshiiifg of the columnM - Nile I 40 
And the great powers we serve, themselves naay be 
Slaves of a tyrannous Necessity ^ 

Or in mid-heaven, perhaps, your golden cars. 
Where earthly voice climbs never, wing their fli^ 
And in wild hunt, through masy tracts of stars. 
Sweep in the soundmg stillness of tlie night ? 
Or in deaf ease, on thrones of dazzling dieen. 
Drinking deep draughts of joy, ye dwell serene . 

Oh wherefore cheat our youth, if thus it be. 

Of one short joy, one lust, one pleasant dream ? 5s 

Stringing vain words of powers we cftnnot see, 

Blmd divinations of a will supreme ; 

Lost labour : when the circumambient gloom 

But hides, if Gods, Gods ciir^iess of our doom i 

The rest I give to jOy. Even while I speak 
My sand runs short ; and as yon star-shot ray. 
Hemmed by two banks of clolid, peen ^e and 

weak, '-" ■ ■ ' [ 

Now, as the barrier closes, dies away ; 
£;ren so do past and future intertwine, 
plotting this six years' space, which yet is mine. 60 

Sixtyears-^six little year Sr-^six drops of time — • 
Yet suns shall rise, and many moons shall wane. 
And old men die, and young men para their prime, 
And languid Pleasure fade and flower again ; 
And the dull Gods behold, ere these are flown. 
Revels more de^p, joy keener than their own. 
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Into ^he ailence oCthe giroves aod ^rDodi rcmn. 

I will go forth ; but something would I; wy-*- "gij^ 
Somethmg — ryet what I know D0t4 ior the Gddi^ 
The doom they -ptas revoke pot, itor <tel^$; 70 
And prayersy ml gifts, aod tears, are fbutlese.all, 
And the night waxes, and the shadows falit - ^ 

Ye men of Egypt, ye have heard 3cour kipgr - / 
I go, ^d X return not. Bu^ the wiU 
Of die great Gods is pfain; and ye vmst bring) 
111 deeds, ill passions, zealous to fulfil ^ , . / ' 

Their pleasure, to their feet ; and reap their frm^tS^ 
The praise of Gods, rich boon! and Imffhti 
days/' . _ , 

— So spake he, half in anger, half in scorn $ 
And one loud cry of grief ^d of amaze ap 

Broke firom his sorrowing peq>le : so he spak^ ; / . 
And turning, left them there } and with brief pau#e, 
Girt with a throng of revellers, beot his way : 
To the cool region of the grorea he loved. 

There .|?y the river baoks he vander'd Wf ^^ -.- • - 
From palm-grove on to palm-grove, ha|^y. trees, 
Their smoo^ tpps shining suqwards, ukd benaitb/ 
Burying their unsunn'd s^ms iu grass and iowerai 
Where in one dream the feverish time of Youth.. 
Might fade in slumber, and the feet of Joy . 90 
Might wai^der all day long andqever.tijre : 
Here came the king, holding high feast» at. mora/. 
Roiie^rpwn'd v and ever, vrl^n die suni^^^nl donsv 
A hundred lamps beam'd in the tranquil ^oom. 
From tree to tree, all through the twinkting grove^ 
Revealing all the tumult of ttie. feast, : . 
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FluthM gQMt% ^ad goklen goblets, fbamM wkli 



WhSe the deep-lvmisliM felngef overhead 
Splintered cbe liker arrdws of the moon. 

It may be that sometinMs his wondering soul loo 
From the loud joj^ knghtcr of his lips 
Might shrink halt startled, like a guilty man 
Who igfestles >ii^th his dream ; as some pide Shape, 
Gliding half hidden through the dusky stems, 
Wottkt thrust a hand befone die lifted bowl. 
Whispering, ^ A little space, and thou art mine." 
It may be on that joyless feast his eye 
Dweh with mere outward seemmg ; he, within. 
Took measure of his soul, and knew its strength. 
And by that silent knowledge, day by day, no 
Was calmed, ennobled, comfbrtec^ sustained. 
It may be; hot not less his brow was smoodi, 
Aild his ckar laugh fled ringing through the gloom, 
And his mirth quaiFd not at the mild reproof 
Sigh'd out by Winter's sad tranquillity^ 
Nor, paH'd with its' own fulness, ebb'd and died 
In the rich languor of long summer days ; 
Nor withered, when the palm-tree plumes that 

roof 'd 
With the^ mild dark his grassy banquet-hall. 
Bent to ilit leold winds of the showerless Spring ; zao 
No, ttor grew dark when Autumn brought the 
clouds. 

So six long yeai-8 he revell'd, Aight and day ; 
And whett the mirth wax*d loudest, with ddl sound 
Sometimes from the grote's cemre echoes cam^ 
To tell bis wondering people of their king ; 
In the ititt night, across the streammg flats, 
Mix'd with the murmur of the moTing Nik. 
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THE CHURiiH OF BROU;, 

r.— THE CASTLE 

Down the Savoy valleys soundingy 

Echoing roand this castle oM^ 
'Mid' the distant monntaia chal^ 

Hark ! what b^O for bhni^eli is tell'd ? 

In the bright October morning 
Savoy^sDuke had left his bride. 

From the Castle, past the drawbridge^ 
FlowM the hunters' merry tide. 

Steeds are neighingi gallants ^litteripg. • 
Gay, her smiling lord to greet, zc 

From her muliioned chamber casepient . 
Smiles the Duchess Majr£ueritc« 

From Vienna by the Danube 
Here she came* a bride, in #pri^ 

Now the autumn crisps the foresti - 
Hunters gather* boj^es ring. 

HovkU are ppUing* piickers sweiu-isg* 
Hornei. fret, and boaF-spura glanod : 

Off i-*^ey sweep the maishy frititti 
Westwm* OQ ^ «ide of France- ac 

Harki tht'gMiie'ton£oot; they tealfeer — 
Down the forest ndk^ lone* > 

Fnrioni). Migle horitoMa gallop. 
Harki » ahot a tnSt^^ prnkk I 
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m TBBXRORCWOIt:B]l0TI 

1 Pale and breathless, came the hunters. 

0^ th^ turf dead lie^ the boar.. ^, 
Godl^ the Duke lies stretch'd beside him — 
Senseless^ weltpr^ng in his. gore. 



In the duU Qotober .eveniag» 

Down xh^. Iciaf-strewp - forest roadie 59 

To the Castle, past ^ drawbridge, ^ 

Came the hunters with their load. 

In the. h^y^n^th sconces blazing 

Ladies w^ting round her seat^ 
Clothed in smiles, beneath the 4^ 

Sate the Ducness Marguerite. 

Hark ! below the gatfes unbarring 1 
Tramp of men and quick commands I 

** — *Tis my lord come b^k from hunting," — 
And the Duchess claps hier hands.' 40 

Slow and tired came the hunteVs ; ^ 
StoppM in darkness in the coutt* 

*^— Ek), this way,ye laggard hmitetii ! 
To the hall ! What'sport, what sport ? '* — 

Slow they entered with their Masttfr ; 

In the haU they laid him down. 
On his coat vmtt leaves attd Uoods^aidt : 

Oti his brow an aftgry fi'dwii. ' 

Dead her princdy youthfitl;faiitbaiid *. 

Lay before fats youtUol wife; 50 

Bloody, 'meath the iariiig 8C0BCfa« • i * 
:ikad,the sight ibaze^oU her lifie. ^ 
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lii Vienna by the Daiiufe ' . \ ^ apnfaifr 

Gay;©? old amH the gayest 
Wat the Duches^ Mu-guerUe. 

In Viemui l^ the aittttbe 

YtM,9Xidt'<ixtict\^t youth b^il^.' 
Till that hour the Beter ionowM ; ' 

But from then she never smiled. 60 

■ . f' . ' '• 

'Mid the Savoy mauatain raUeyr ' 

Far ^om town or haunt of many . 
Standa^a^icptly Chwth^rttBfaishtod, i 

Which the Duchess Maud began : 

OJd, that Duchess stf rn began it ; 
* In grey agct with palsied hands. 
But she died as it was building, 
AtA. the Church unfinished stands ; 

Stancfe as erst the builders left it, 

When she sunit into her grave. 70 

Mountain' greensward paves the chanpe! ; 
Harebefls floorer ih the naV6. 

«* In my €a8tle all is 8orro«^,"-t- 

Sai^ the Duchefss Margueritcf theii, 
<« Guide me, "vassab, to the mountains !' 

We will build the Churcfr a^in/' — 

Sandalkd palteert^ faring homeward,. 
Austrian>kniglita from Syria came« 
Austrian wandereri bring, O warden. 
Homage to your Austriati fbune/' — ao 
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m§ THE OHOKCK OF BROU 

'nm . From the fite the warders answemi ; 

*SSSi^ " ^^^^^ ^ JcnighN, 11 Ae you knew* 

Dead par^Duke, aiKi.j|one Us Duchrss. 

Seek her at .die Cbnncii of Brow.^ — 

Austrian knights and march-worn palmers 
Climb the vMfy^ ni0imiua wajr^ 

Reach llir nUvft where ^ Fabdc 
Rises hi^ktt 4%fsky day. 

Stones are sawmg, hammers ringing ; 

On the work the Mght sm tbmei : 90 
In the Savoy tnoontun 'meadows^ 

By tb» sereami imlow the fines. 

On her palfrey white the Duchess 
Sate and watched her working train ; 

Flemish carvers, Lombard gilders, 
German masons, smiths ^om Spain. 

Clad in black, on her white palfrey ; 

Her oid architect beside—^ 
There they found her in the inountatnf^ 

Mom and noon and eventide. i 

There she salte» and watcVd d^e builders. 
Till tl^ Churdb was.Toof d and dc^e. 

Last of all, the builders rear'd her ; 
In the nave a somb of stone. . 

On the soflsb two FoEii»they soalplnrad, 

Liftlike in the mnrble pale^ 
Oo^ the Duke id helra snd ameor ; 

One, tile Dudiess in her Te§^ 
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RouBd< the tonb the canrcd ttdne freltifork T^ 
Was ta £Mtcr tide put on. no ^diM^ 

Then the DucbeM idoied. her Wfdurs ; 
And ehe^died at the St. John. 



ri.— THE CHtntCH 

Upon the glistening leaden roof 
Of the new Pile, the ttnil^ht shinet 
The streams go leaping by. 
The hills are dotiied with pnnes son-proof. 
Mid Mght green fields, below the f hies, 
Stanch dief Church on high. 
What Church is diis, ftctm men a)oof f 
'Tis the Church df Brpir. 

At sunrise, from their dewy lair 

Crossing* the stream, the kine are seen i 
R^imd the w41 to st»y ; 
The cb«^cjbyai:d wall tl^t <;|ip8 the squarf 
. Of shaTCA biU->w9rd t^m and green 

Where last year they iay. 
But all things now a^ ocder'd fair 
Round tb^ Church ef Bcou« 

On Sundays^ at the matin chime, . 
The Alpine, peasants, two and three, 
Climb up here to pray. 
Burghers and dames, at summer's prime, s 
Ride out to chuf ch firom Cban^bery^ 
Dight with mantles gay^ 
But else it is a lonely time 
Round the Church of Brou^ 
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Dokedna On^fluncUeys'too, a piietidetb fcoine 

^^2^2^ ' From the wftll'd towa beyond the past, 

DcMm^the nunrntatn way. 
And then jou hear the organ's iiiiii^ 

You hear the white-rob'd priest say mass. 
And the people pray. 30 

But else tl^e wopds and nelda are dumb 
Round the Church of Brou. 

^d after church, wlien mass 19 doa^ 
l*he people to the naye repair 
; Round the Tomb to stray. 
•^(V^iQ^i*^^! ^t ^^ Forms of stone, ^ 
And praise the chis^Pd; broideries rare. 
,f^en they drop away. 
The Princely Pair ace, left alope t 
In the Church of Brou. 40 

III>r-THE TOMB 

So rest, for ever rest, O Princely Pair! 
In yotti high Church, 'niid the sf^ mountain air. 
Where hom,-aikl bounds and '▼assals, neter come. 
Only the blessed Saints are.smtlitig dumb 
From the rich painted windows of 'the nave 
On aisle, and transept^ ^nd your marble grave : 
Where tiiou, young Prince, shalt never more arise 
From the fringed mattress whlnre thy Duche^ lies. 
On autumn ihdmings, when the bugle sounds. 
And ride across the drawbridge wi^ thy hounds 
To hunt the boar in the crisp wt)ods till eve. n 
And thou, O Princess, shah no more receive. 
Thou and thy ladies, in the hall of state. 
The jaded hunters with their bloody freight. 
Coming benighted to the castle gate. 
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So sleep, for ever sleep, O Marble Pair ! Hcftven 

Or if ye w^c, let it be then, when fair ■**** ^^* 

On the carved Western Front a flood of light 
Streams from the setting sun, and colours bright 
Prophets, transfigured Saints, and Martyrs brave. 
In the vast western window of the nave ; sx 

And on the pavement round the Tomb there glints 
A chequer-work of glowing sapphire tintsy 
And amethyst, and ruby ; — ^then unclose 
Your eyelids on the stone where ye repose, 
And from your broider'd pillows lift your heads, 
Axid rise upon your cold white marble beds, 
And looking down on the warm rosy tints 
That chequer, at your feet, the illumined flints. 
Say — " f^hat is this? we are in bftss^^forgiven — 30 
Behold the pavement of the courts of Heaven / *'— 
Or let it faie on autumn nights, when rain 
Doth rustlingly above your heads complain 
On the smooth leaden roof, and on the walls 
Sheddmg her pensive light at intervals 
The Moon through the clere-story windows shines, 
And the wind wails among the mountain pines. 
Then, gazbg up through the dim pillars high. 
The foliaged marble forest where ye lie, 
" Ifush " — ^ye will say — ** // is eternity. 40 

This is the glimmering ver^e of Heaven^ anJ^hese 
The columns of the Heavenly Pciaces^^ — 
And in the sweeping of the wind your ear 
The passage of the Angels^ wings will hear. 
And on the lichen-crusttMi kods above 
The rustle of the eternal nin of Love. 
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Rivals 

A MODERN SAPPHO 

Thby are gone : all is still : Foolish heart, dost 

thou quiver ? 
' Nothing moves on the lawn but the quick lilac 

shade. 
Far up gleams the house, and beneath flows the 
river. 
Here lean, my head, on this cool balustrade. 

Ere he come : ere the boat, by the shining-branch'd 
border 
Of dark elms come round, dropping down the 
proud stream ; 
Let me pause, let me strive, in myself find some 
order. 
Ere t;heir boat-music sound, ere their broider'd 
flags gleam. 

Is it hope makes me Imger ? the dim thought^ that 

sorrow 

M^ans parting ? that only in absence lies pain ? lo 

It was well with me once u I saw him : to-morrow 

May bring one of the old happy moments 

again. 

Last night ^e stood earnestly talking together^- 
She enter'd — that moment his eyes tum'd from 
me. 
Fastened on her dark hair and her wreath of white 
heather — 
As yesterday was, so to-morrow will be. 
o 
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Their Ioye» let me know, must grow strong and The 
yet stronger, ^«*«« 

Their passion bum more, ere it ceases to bum : 
They niust love — while they must: But the 
hearts that love longer 
Are rare : ah ! most loves but flow once, and 
return. ao 

I shall suffer ; but they will outlive their afFectioa 
I shall weep; but their love will be cooling: 
and he. 
As he drifts to fatigue, discontent, and dejection. 
Will be brought, thou poor heart ! how much 
nearer to thee ! 

For cold is his eye to mere beauty, who, breaking 
The strong band which beauty around him ha^ 
fiirPd, 

Disenchanted by habit, and newly awaking. 
Looks languidly round on a gloom-buried world. 

Through that gloom he will see but a shadow 
appcaringi 
Perceive but a vbtce as I come to his side : 30 
But deeper .'their iroice grows, and nobler their 
luring, 
Whose yootthun the fires of anguish hath died. 

Then — to wait. . But what noter down the wind, 
hark ! are driving I t 

'Tis he! 't» die boat, shooting round by the 
trees! ^ 

Let my turn, if it will come, be swifb in arriving ! 
Ah ! hope cannot long lighten torments like these. 
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«* strew Hast dioa yet dtak him, O Life, thy full meaturt? 
on her World, haTC thy children yet bow*d at his knee? 
Haat thoB with myrtle-l^ crown'd hiniy 
Pleasure? 
Crown, crown him quickly, and leave Urn for 
ne* 4D 



REQUIESCAT 

Strew on her roses, foses. 
And never a spray of yew. 

In quiet she reposes : 

Ah ! would that I did too. 

Her mirth the world required : 
She badied it in smiles of glee. 

But her heart was tired, tired. 
And now they let her be. 

Her life was turning, turning, 
In mazes of heat and sound. 

Bub for peace her soul was yeam^^ 
And now peace laps her round* . 

Her cabinM, ample Spirit, 

It fltitfeer'd and failed for breath. 

To-night it doth iiihctit 

The vasty Hall nfDeatlb : 
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LINES WRITTEN BY A DEATH- *5Sl?* 
BED 

YmSf now the longing is o'erpast. 

Which, dogg'd by ^ar and fought by sham^ 

Shook her weak bosom day and night, 

Consumed her beauty like a flame, 

And dimmM it like the desert blast. 

And thcngh the curtains hide her £i^e^ 

Yet were it Jifted to the light 

The sweet expression of her brow 

Would charm the gazer, till his thought 

Erased the ravages of time, zo 

Fill'd up the hollow cheek, and brought 

A freshness back as of her prime-— 

So healing is her quiet now. 

So perfectly the lines express 

A placid, settled loveHnets ; 

Her youngest rival's freshest grace. 

But ah, though peace indeed is here. 
And ease from shame, and rest from 6ar | 
Though nothing can dismarble now 
The smoothness of that limpid brow ; 20 

Yet is a calm like this, in truths 
The crowning end of }ife and youth ? 
And when this boon rewards the dead. 
Are all debts paid» has all been said ? 
^ And is the heart of youth so Hght, 
Its step so firm, its eye so bright, 
Because on its hot brow there blowt 
A wind of promise ami repose 
From the far grave, to which it goet } 
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Because it hat the hope to come, 30 

One day, to harbour m the tomb i 

Ah noy the bliss youdi dreams is one 

For daylight, for the cheerful sun. 

For feeling nerres and living breath — 

Youth dreams a bliss on this side death. 

It dreams a rest, if not more deep. 

More grateful than this marble deep. 

It hears a voice within it tell — 

** Calm *9 not \ift*s crown, though calm is well." 

'Tis all perhaps which man acquires : 40 

But 'tis not what our youth desires. 



A MEMORY PICTURE 

TO MY FRIENDS, WHO RIIMCULSD A TENDER LSATS- 
TAKING 

Laugh, my Friends, and without blame 
Lightly quit what lightly came : 
Rich to-morrow as tonday 
Spend as madly as you may. 
I, with little land to stir. 
Am the exacter labourer. 

Ere the parting hour go by. 

Quick, thy tablets. Memory! 

But my youth reminds tne-^*' Thoo 

Hast lived light as these Hve now : 10 

As these are, thoa top wert such ; 

Much hast had, hast squander'd much." 

Fortune's now less fkiquent heir. 

Ah I I h^band what 's grown rare- 
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Ere the parting hour go by, th^Sfb&t. 

Quick, thy tablets. Memory ! iJcmory i* 

Young, I said : " A face is gone 

If too hotly mused upon : 

And our best impressions are 

Those that do themselves repair." ao 

Many a fece I then let by. 

Ah ! is faded utterly. 

Ere the parting hour go by. 

Quick, thy tablets. Memory 1 

Marguerite says : " As last year went. 

So the coming year '11 be spent : 

Some day next year, I shall be. 

Entering heedless, kiss'd by thee/* 

Ah ! I hope — yet, once away. 

What may cham us, who can say ? 30 

Ere the parting hour go by. 

Quick, thy tablets. Memory! 

Paint that lilac kerchief, bound 
Her soft face, her hair around : 
Tied under the archest chin 
Mockery ever ambush'd in. 
Let the fluttering fringes streak 
All her pale, sweet-rounded cheek. 

Ere the parting hour go by. 

Quick, thy tablets. Memory ! 40 

Paint that figure's pliant grace 
As she towards me lean'd her face. 
Half-refused and half resign'd. 
Murmuring, " Art thou still unkind ? '* 
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I Many a broken promise Uien 

Was new made — to break again* 
Ere the parting hour go by, 
Quickt thy tablets. Memory ! 

Paint those eyes, so Uue, so kind. 

Eager tell-tales of her mind : 50 

Painty with their impetuous stress 

Of inquiring tenderness. 

Those frank eyes, where deep doth fie 

An angelic gravity. 

Ere the parting hour go by, 

Quick, thy tablets, Memory ! 

What, my Friends, these feeble lines 

Show, you say, my love declines? 

To paint ill as I have done. 

Proves forgetfulness begun ? 

Time's gay minions, pleased you see, 60 

Time, your master, governs me. 
Pleased, you mock the fruitless cry 
" Quick, thy tablets, Memory ! '* 

Ah ! too true. Time's current strong 

Leaves us true to nothing long. 

Yet, if little stays with man. 

Ah ! retain we all we can ! 

If the clear impression dies, 

Ah ! the dim remembrance prize ! 70 

Ere the parting hour go by, 

Quick, rhy tablets, Memory ! 
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A DREAM 

Was it a dream ? We 8ail'd» I thought we lail'd^ 
Martin and I, down a green Alpme stream^ 
Under overhanging pines ; the morning MiOy 
On the wet umbrage of their glossy tops^ 
On the red pinings of their forest floor. 
Drew a warm scept abroad ; behind the pines 
The mountain skirts, with all their sylvan change 
Of bright-leaPd chestnuts, and moss'd walnut-trees. 
And the frail scarlet-berried ash, began. 
Swiss chalets gUtter'd on the dewy slopes, zo 

And from some swarded shelf high up, there came 
Notes of wild pastoral music : over all 
Ranged, diamond-bright, the eternal wall of snow. 
Upon the mossy rocks at the stream's ed^, 
BackM by the pines, a plank-built cottage stood. 
Bright in the sun ; the climbing gourd-plant's leaves 
Muffled its walls, and on the stone-strewn roof 
Lay the warm golden gourds ; golden, within. 
Under the eaves, peer'd rows of Indian corn. 
We shot beneath the cottage with the stream. 90 
On the brown rude-carved balcony two Forms 
Came forth — Olivia's, Marguerite ! and thine. 
Clad were they both in white, flowers in their 

breasts;. 
Straw hats bedetk'd dieir heads, with ribbons blue 
Which waved, and on dieir shoulders fluttering 

pla/d. 
They saw us, they conferr'd ; their bosoms heaved^ 
And more than mortal impulse fill'd their eyes. 
Their lips mov'd $ their white arms, wavtd eagerly^ 
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The River FlashM once, like falling streams : — we rose, we 
•'W* gazed: 

One momenty on the rapid's top^ our boat 30 

Hung poised — and then the darting River of Life, 
LOttd thundering, bore us by : swift, swift it 

foam'd; 
Black under cliffs it raced, round headlands shone. 
Soon the plank'd cottage 'mid the sun-warm'd pines 
Faded, the moss, the rocks ; us bummg Plains 
Bristled with dties, us the Sea receired. 



THE NEW SIRENS 

A PALINODB 

In the cedar shadow sleeping, 
Where cool grass and fragrant glooms 
Oft at noon have lured me, creeping 
From your darkened palace rooms : 
If who in. your train at morning 
3troll'd and sang with joyful mind, 
Sieard, at evening, sounds <^ warning ; 
Heard the hoarse boughs labour in the wind. 

Who are they, O pensive Graces, 
— For I dream'd diey wore yourfbmw— zo 
Who on shores and sea-wasl/d^aces 
Scoop the shelves and fret the storms? 
Who, when ships are that way tending, 
Troon across the flushing sands. 
To aU reefs and narrows wending, 
With blown tresses, and with beckoning hands i 
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Yet I see, the howling levels Foct^exllts 

Of the deep are not your lair ; 
And your tragk-Taunted rerelt 
Are lets lonely than they were. ao 

In a Tyrian galley steering 
Prom die golden springs ot dawn. 
Troops, like Eastern kings, appearing. 
Stream all day through your enchanted lawn. 

And we too, from upland valleys. 
Where so^ie Muse, with half-cnnred ftown, 
Leans her ear to your mad sallies ) 

Which the charm'd wmds never drowa; 
By faint music guided, ranging 
The scared glens, lire wandered on : 30 

Left our awnil laurels hanging. 
And came heapM with myrtles to your throne. 

From the dragon-warder'd fountains 
Where the springs of knowledge are : . 
From the watchers on the mountains. 
And the bright and morning star : 
We are exiles, we are falling. 
We have lost them at your call — 
O ye ^se ones, at your calling 
Seeking ceil^ chambers and a pdace hall. 40 

Are the accent* of your hiring 
More melodious than of yore ? 
Are those fnul forms more enduring 
Than the charms Ulysses bore ? 
That we sought you with rejoicings 
Till at evening we descry 
At a pause of Siren voicings 
These vext branches and this howling sky ? • • * 
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P)«awini ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

•pjjj^* Oh! your pardon. The uocovthBets 

Of that prinud age k gone : 50 

And the skin of dazz^g tmoothneM 
Screens not now a heart of stone. 
Love has flush'd those cmel ^ces ; 
And your slackened arms forego 
The delight i^ fierce embraces : 
And those whitening bone-mounds do not grow. 

<« Come," you say ; " the large appearance 
Of man's labour is but vain : 
And we plead as firm adherence 
Due to pleasure as to pain.^ 60 

Pointrog to some worid-wom creatures, 
** Come," yon murmur with a sigh : 
" Ah ! we own diviner features, 
Loftier bearing, and a prouder eye. 

" Come," you say, " the hours arc dreary : 
Life is long, and will not fade : 
Time is lame, and we grow weary 
In this slumbrous cedam shade, 
Round our hearts, with long caresses^ 
With low sighs hath Silence stole ; 70 

And her load of steaming tresses 
Weighs, like Osea, on the aery sod. 

•* Come," yo« say, ** the Soul it fiuntiBg 
Till she search, and learn her own.: 
And the wisdom of raanV pamdng 
Leaves her riddle half eaknown. 
Come," you say, ** the brain is MckiB^ 
When the princely heart it dead : 
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Yet this glean'd^ when Gods were speaking. Thoughts 
Rarer secrets than the toiling head. 80 ©f MBrise 

"Come/Vyou say, "opinion tremblesp 
{Judgment shifts, convictions go : 
Life dries up, the heart dissembles : 
Only, what we feel, we know. 
Hath your wisdom known emotions ? 
Will it weep our burning tear« ? 
Hath it drunk of our loYe-potiont 
Crowning moments with the weight of years i ** 

I am dumb. Alas ! t)OQ soon, all 
Man's grave reasons di8^>pea]r : 90 

Yet, I think, at God's tribwal 
Some large answer you shall hear. 
But for me, my thoughts are straying 
Where at sunrise, throi^ the vines, 
On these lawns I saw you playwg, 
Hanging garlands on the odorous pines* 

When your showering locks enwound yooy 
And your heavenly eyes shone through : 
When the pine-boughs yielded round you. 
And your brows were starr'd with dew. xoo 
And immortal forms to meet you 
Down the statued alleys: came : 
And through golden horas, to greet y<Mi» 
Blew suoh mmc as a God mi^ frame. 

Yes-*-! muse :-^ And, if the dawniii^ 
Into daylight never grew*— - 
If the ffi^uiag win^ of morning . 
On the dry nooa shook their 1 ' 
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CiHns If the fits of joy were longer — 

raptma ^^ ^^^ ^7 '^^^^ •dODCT done — 

Or, perhaps, if Hope were stronger — 
No n^eak nursling of an earthly sun • • • 
Plucky pluck cypress, O pale maidens. 
Dusk the hail with yew! 



But a hound was set to meeting^, 
And the somhre day dragged on : 
And the hurst of joyful greetings, 
And the joyful dawn, were gone : 
For the eye was fillM with gazing. 
And on raptures follow calms : — xao 

And those warm locks men were praising 
DroopM, unbraided, on your listless arms. 

Storms unsmooth'd your fdded valleys. 
And made all vour cedars frown. 
Leaves are whirling in the alley* 
Which your lovers wander'd down. 
•^Sitting cheerless in your bowers. 
The hands propping the sunk' head. 
Do they gall you, the long hours ? 
And the hungry thought, that must be fed ? xjo 

Is the pleasure that is tasted 
: Patient of a long review ? 
Will the fire joy haih wa^cd, 
Mus'd on, warm the heart anew ? 
— Or^ are those old thoughts returning, 
Guesu the dull sense never knew. 
Stars, set deep, yet inly burning, 
Germs^ your mitrinnnM rassion overgrew i 
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Once, like me, you took your 8tatioo Watching 

Watchers for a purer fire : 140 p,SeAf« 

But you droop'd in expectation. 
And you wearied in desire. 
When the first rose flush was steeping 
All the frore peak's awful crown. 
Shepherds say, they found you sleeping 
In a windless valley, further down. 

Then you wept, and slowly raising 
Your dozed eyelids, sought again. 
Half in doubt, they say, and gazing 
Sadly back, the seats of men* .150 

Snatch'd an earthly inspiration 
From some transient human Sun, 
And proclaimed your vain ovation 
For the mimic raptures you had won. 

Pluck, pluck cypress, O pale maidens, 
Dusk the hdl with yew ! 

# ♦ # ♦ 

With a sad, majestic motion — 
With a sutely, slow surprise — 
From their earthward-bound derotioQ 
Lifting up your languid eyes : x6o 

Would you freeze, my louder boldnesa 
Dumbly smiling as you go ? . 

One faint frown of distant coldness 
Flitting fast acrpss each marUe brow i 

jyq I brighten at your sonrow 
O sweet Pleaders ? doth my lot 
Find aasuraoce in to-morrow 
Of one joy, which you have not ? 
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This O speak once ! and let my tadness^ 

P^giui ^^ ^^' sobbing Phrygian strain, i;o 

■trtOn Sham'd and baffled by your gladness. 

Blame the music of your fieasts in vain. 

Scent, and song, and light, and flowers — 
Gnst on gust, the hoarse winds blow. 
Come, bmd up those ringlet showers I 
Roses for that dreaming brow ! 
Come, once more that ancient lightness^ 
Glancing feet, and eager eyes ! 
Let your broad lamps flash the brightness 
Which the sorrow-stricken day denies ! i8o 

Through black depths of serried shadows, 
Up cold aisles of buried glade ; 
In the mist of river meadows 
Where the looming kine are laid ; 
From your dazzled windows streaming, 
From the humming festal room. 
Deep and far, a broken gleaming 
Reels and shivers on the ruffled gloom. 

Where I stand, the grass is glowing ; 
Doubtless, you are passing fair : 190 

But I hear the north wind blowing ; 
And I feel the cold night-air. 
Can I look on your sweet faces. 
And your proud heads backward thrown, 
From this dusk of leaf-strewn places 
With the dumb woods and the night alone ? 

But, indeed, this flux of guesses— 
^^ Mad delight, and frozen calms — 



\ 
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Mirth to-day and vine-bound tresses^ a draary 

And to-morrow — folded palms — 200 "*'** 

Is this all ? Uiis balanc'd measure ? 
Could life run no easier way ? 
Happy at the noon of pleasure, 
PassiTe, at the midnight of dismay ? 

But, indeed, this proud possession — 
This far-reaching magic chain. 
Linking in a mad succession 
Fits of joy and fits of pain : 
Have you seen it at the closing ? 
Have you tracked its clouded ways ? 210 

Can your eyes, while fools are dozing, 
Drop, with mine, adown life's latter days ? 

When a dreary light is wading 
Through this waste of sunless greens — 
When the flashing lights are fading 
On the peerless cheek of queens — 
When the mean shall no more sorrow. 
And the proudest no more smile — 
While the dawning of the morrow 
Widens slowly westward all that while ? aao 

Then, when change itself is over. 
When the slow tide sets one way. 
Shall you find the radiant lover. 
Even by moments, of to-day ? 
The eye wanders, faith is failing : 
O, loose hands, and let it be ! 
Proudly, like a king bewailing. 
Of let fall one tear, and set us free ! 
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All true speech and large avowal 
Which the jealous soul concedes : 330 

All man's heart — which brooks bestowal : 
All frank feith — which passion breeds : 
These we had, and we gave truly : 
Doubt not, what we had, we gave : 
False we were not, nor unruly 2 
Lodgers in the forest and the cave. 

Long we wander'd with you, feeding 
Our sad souls on your replies : 
In a wistful silence reading 
All the meaning of your eyes : 040 

By moss-borderM statues sitting, 
By well-heads, in summer days. 
But we turn, our eyes are flitting. 
See, the white east, and the morning rays ! 

And you too, O weeping graces, 
Sylvan Gods of this fair shade ! 
Is there doubt on divine faces ? 
Are the happy Gods dismayM ? 
Can men worship the wan features. 
The sunk eyes, the wailing tone, 250 

Of unsphered discrowned creatures. 
Souls as little godlike as their own ? 

Come, loose hands ! The winged fleetness 
Of immortal feet is gone. 
And your scents have shed their sweetness, 
And your flowers are overblown. 
And your jewell'd gauds surrender 
Half their glories to the day : 
Freely did they flash their splendour, 
Freely gave it — but it dies away. t6o 
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In the pines the thrush is waking — Cyptf 

Lo, yon orient hill in flames : •"» y«^ 

Scores of true lore-knots are breaking 
At divorce which it proclaims. 
When the lamps are paled at mornin**. 
Heart quits heart, and hand quits hand. 
— C!old in that unlovely dawning. 
Loveless, rayless, joyless you shall stand. 

Strew no more red roses, maidens, 
Leave the lilies in their dew : 270 

Pluck, pluck cypress, O pale maidens ! 
Dusk, dusk the hall with yew I 
— Shall I seek, that I may scorn her, 
Her I loved at eventide ? 
Shall I aek, what faded mourner 
Stands, at daybreak, weepbg by my side ? . . 
Pluck, pluck cypress, O pale maidens ! 
Dusk the hall with yew ! 



THE VOICE 

As the kindling glances, 
Queen-like and clear. 
Which the bright moon lances 
Froni her tranquil s^ere 
At the sleepless waters 
Of a lonely mere. 
On the wild whirling waves, mournfully, mourn- 
fully, 
Shiver and die. 
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Intolerable As the tears of sorrow 

chance Mothers have shed — lo 

Prayers that to-morrow 
Shall in vain be sped 
When the flower they flow for 
Lies h&Lcn and dead — 
Fall on the throbbing brow, ^1 on the burning 
breast) 
Bringing no rest. 

Like bright waves that fall 

With a lifelike motion 
On the lifeless margin of the sparkling Ocean. 
A wild rose cHmbing up a mouldering wall — 20 
A gush of sunbeams through a ruin'd hall — 
Strains of glad music at a funeral : — 

So sady and with so wild a start 

To this long sober'd heart. 

So anxiously and painfully. 

So dreamily and doubtfully, 
And, oh, with such intolerable change 

Of thought, such contrast strange, 
O unforgotten Voice, thy whispers come, 
Like wanderers from the world's extremity, 30 

Unto their ancient home. 

In vain, all, all in vain. 

They beat upon mine ear again. 

Those melancholy tones so sweet and still. 

Those Inte-like tones which in long distant years 

Did steal into mine ears : 
Blew such a thrilling summons to my will ; 

Yet could not shake it. 
Drain'd all the life my full heart had to spill ; 

Yet could not break it. 40 
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STAGIRIUS 

Thou, who dost dwell alone — 
Thou, who dost know thine own— 
Thou, to whom all are known 
From the cradle to the grave — 

Save, oh, save. 
From the world's temptations. 

From tribulations ; 
From that fierce anguish 
Wherein we languish ; 
From that torpor deep 
Wherein we lie asleep. 
Heavy as death, cold as the grave ; 
Save, oh, save. 

When the Soul, growing clearer. 

Sees God no nearer : 
When the Soul, mounting higher. 

To God comes no nigher : 
But the arch-fiend Pride 
Mounts at her side. 
Foiling her high emprize. 
Sealing her eagle eyes. 
And, when she fain would soar. 
Makes idols to adore ; 
Changing the pure emotion 
Of her high devotion, 
To a skin-deep sense 
Of her own eloquence : 
Strong to deceive, strong to enslav 
Save, oh, save. 
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OhjMt «8 From the ingrainM fashion 30 

"•• Of this earthly nature 

That mars thy creature. 
From griefy that is but passion ; 
From mirth, that is but feigning ; 
From tears, that bring no healing ; 
From wild and weak complaining ; 

Thine old strength revealing. 
Save, oh, save. 
From doubt, where all is double : 
Where wise men are not strong : 40 

Where comfort turns to trouble : 
Where just men suffer wrong. 
Where sorrow treads on joy : 
Where sweet things soonest cloy : 
Where faiths are bdlt on dust : 
Where Love is half mistrust. 
Hungry, and barren, and sharp as the sea ; 
Oh, set us free. 
O let the false dream fly 
Where our sick souls do lie 50 

Tossing continually. 
O where thy voice doth come 

Let all doubts be dumb : 

Let all words be mild : 

All strifes be reconciled : 

All pains beguiled. 
Light bring no blindness; 
Love no unkindness; 
Knowledge no ruin ! 

Fear no undoing. 60 

From the cradle to the grave, 
Save« oh ! save. 
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HUMAN LIFE Whohm. 

wtpt 

What mortal, when he saw, **** ^"^^ 

Life's voyage done, his Heavenly Friend, 

Could ever yet dare tell him fearlessly, 

** I have kept uninfringed my nature's law. 

The inly-written chart thou gavest me 

To guide me, I have steer'd by to the end ? ** 

Ah ! let us make no claim 

On life's incognisable sea 

To too exact a steering of our way. 

Let us not fret and fear to miss our aim lo 

If some fair coast has lured us to make stay, 

Or some friend hail'd us to keep company. 

Ay, we would each fain drive 

At random, and not steer by rule. 

Weakness! and worse, weakness bestow'd in vain! 

Winds from our side the unsuiting consort rive : 

We rush by coasts where we had lief remaip. 

Man cannot, though he would, live Chance's fool. 

No i as the foaming swadie 

Of tom-up water, on the main, 20 

Falls heavily away with long-drawn roar 

On either side the black deep-furrow'd path 

Cut by an onward-labouring vessel's prore. 

And never touches the ship-side again ; 

Even so we leave behind, 

As, charter'd by some unknown Powers, 

We stem across the sea of life by night, 

The joys which were not for our use design'd. 

The friends to whom we had no natural right : 

The homes that were not desrioed to be ours. 30 
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TO A GIPSY CHILD BY 
THE SEA-SHORE 

DOUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN 

Who taught this pleading to unpractised eyes ? 
Who hid such import in an infant's gloom ? 
Who lent thee, child, this meditative guise ? 
Who mass'd, round that slight brow, these clouds 
of doom ? 

Lo ! sails that gleam a moment and are gone ; 
The swinging waters, and the clustered pier. 
Not idly Earth and Ocean labour on. 
Nor idly do these sea-birds hover near. 

But thou, whom superfluity of joy 
Wafts not from thine own thoughts, nor longings 
vain, xo 

Nor weariness, the f\dl-fed soul's annoy ; 
Remaining in thy hunger and thy pain : 

Thou, drugging pain by patience ; half averse 
From thine own mother's breast that knows not 

thee ; 
With eyes that sought thine eyes thou, didst 

converse. 
And that soul-searching vision fell on me. 

Glooms that go deep as thine I have not known: 
Moods of fantastic sadness, nothing worth. 
Thy sorrow and thy calmness are thine own : 
Glooms that enhance and glorify this earth. ao 
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What mood wears like complexion to thy woe ? Antlei- 
His, who in mountain glens, at noon of day, ^*SSi**' 

Sits rapt, and hears the battle break below ? 
Ah ! thine was not the shelter, but the fray. 

What exile's, changing Wtter thoughts with glad > 
What seraph's, in some alien planet born ? 
No exile's dream was ever half so sad. 
Nor any angel's sorrow so forlorn. 

Is the calm thine of stoic souls, who weigh 

Life well, and find it wanting, nor deplore : 30 

But in disdainful silence turn away. 

Stand mute, self-centred, stern, and dream no more ? 

Or do I wait, to hear some grey-haired king 
Unravel all his many-colour'd lore : 
Whose mind hath known all arlb of governing. 
Mused much, loved life a little, loathed it more ? 

Down the pale cheek long lines of shadow slope, 
Which years, and curious thought, and suffering 

give 

Thou hast foreknown the vanity of hope^ 
Foreseen thy harvest — yet proceed'st to live. 40 

meek anticipant of that sure pain 

Whose sureness grey-hair'd scholars hardly learn ! 
What wonder shall time breed, to swell thy strain ? 
What heavens, what earth, what suns shalt thou 
discern ? 

Ere the long night, whose stillness brooks no star» 
Match that funereal aspect with her pall, 

1 think, thou wilt have fathom'd life too far. 
Have known too much or else forgotten all. 
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M«je»tv The Quide of our dark steps a triple veil 
otgrUt Betwixt our senses and our sorrow keeps : 50 

Hath sown, with cloudless passages, the tale 
Of griefy and eased us with a thousand sleeps. 

Ah ! not the nectarous poppy lorers use. 
Not daily labour's dull, Lethsean spring. 
Oblivion in lost angels can infuse 
Of the soil'd glory, and the trailing wing. 

And though thou glean, what strenuous gleaners 

may. 
In the throng'd fields where winning comes by 

strife; 
And though the just sun gild, as all men pray. 
Some reaches of thy storm-vex'd stream of Iws : 60 

Though that blank sunshine blind thee: though 

the cloud 
That severed the world's march and thine, is gone : 
Though ease dulls grace, and Wisdom be too proud 
To halve a lodgmg that was all her own : 

Once, ere the day decline, thou shalt discern. 
Oh once, ere night, in thy success, thy chain. 
Ere the long evening close, thou shalt return. 
And wear this majesty of grief again. 



THE HAYSWATER BOAT 

A REGION desolate and wild. 
Black, chafing water : and afloat. 
And lonely as a truant child 
In a waste wood, a singfc boat : 
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No mast, no sails are set thereon ; A tonety 

It moves, but never moveth on : ^•^ 

And welters like a human thing 
Amid the wild waves weltermg. 

Behind, a buried vale doth sleep. 

Far down the torrent cleaves its way : 10 

In front the dumb rock rises steep, 

A fretted wall of blue and grey ; 

Of shooting cliff and crumbled stone 

With many a wild weed overgrown: 

All else, black water : and afloat, 

One rood from shore, that single bpat. 

Last night the wind was up and strong ; 
The grey-streak'd waters IfdKmr still : 
The strong blast brought a ]»gmy throng 
From that mild hollow in the hill ; 20 

From those twin brooks, that beaehed strand 
So featly strewn with drifted sand ; 
From those weird domes of mounded green 
That spot the solitary scene. 

This boat they found against the shore : 

The glossy rushes nodded by. 

One rood from land they push'd, no more ; 

Then rested, listening silently. 

The loud rains lash'd the mountain's crown, 

The grating shingle straggled down : ^ 

All night they sate ; then stole away. 

And left it rocking in the bay. 

Last night ? — I looked, the sky was clear. 
The boat was old, a batter'd boat. 
In sooth, it seems a hundred year 
Since that strange crew did ride afloat* 
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How came The boat hath drifted in the bay-^ — 

it thei*? tpj^g Qj^j.g 1^^ moulder'd as they lay — 

The rudder swings — yet none doth steer. 
What living hand hath brought it here ? 40 



A QUESTION: TO FAUSTA 

Joy comes and goes : hope ebbs and flows. 

Like the wave. 
Change doth tmknit the tranquil strength of men. 
Love lends life a little grace, 
A few sad smiles : and then. 
Both are laid in one cold place, 
In the grave. 

Dreams dawn and fly : friends smile and die, 

Like spring flowers. 
Our vaunted life is one long funeral. zo 

Men dig graves, with bitter tears. 
For their dead hopes ; and all. 
Mazed with doubts, and sick with fears. 
Count the hours. 

We count the hours : these dreams of ours, 

False and hollow. 
Shall we go hence and find they are not dead ? 
Joys we dimly apprehend 
Faces that smiled and fled, 
Hopes bom here, and born to end, to 

Shall we follow? 
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IN UTRUMQUE PARATUS '^*'^T* 

If, in the silent mind of One all-pure 

At first imagined lay 
The sacred world ; and by procession sure 
From those still deeps, in form and colour drest. 
Seasons alternating, and night and day. 
The long-mused thought to north, south, east and 
west 

Took then its all-seen way : 

O waking on a world which thus-wise springs ! 

Whether it needs thee count 
Betwixt thy waking and the birth of things xo 
Ages or hours : O wakmg on Life's stream ! 
By lonely pureness to the all-pure Fount 
(Only by this thou caast) the colour'd dream 

Of Life remount. 

Thin, thin the pleasant human noises grow ; 

And famt the city gleams^ 
Rare the lone pastoral huts : marvel not thou ! 
The solemn peaks but to the stars are known. 
But to the stars, and the cold lunar beams : 
Alone the sun arises, and alone 20 

Spring the great streams. 

But, if the wild unfather'd mass no birth 

In divine. seats hath known : 
In the blank, echoing solitude, if Earth, 
Rocking her obscure body to and fro, 
Ceases not from all time to heave and groan^ 
Unfruitful oft, and, at her happiest throe, 

Forms, what she forms, alone : 
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«« I too ^ O seeming sole to awake, thy sun-bathed head 
•ecm •♦ Piercing the solemn cloud 30 

Round thy still dreaming brother-world outspread ! 
O man, whom Earth, thy long-vex'd mother, bare 
Not without joy ; so radiant, so endowed — 
(Such happy issue crown'd her painful care) 
Be not too proud ! 

O when most self-exalted most alone. 
Chief dreamer, own thy dream ! 

Thy brother-world stirs at thy feet unknown ; 

Who hath a monarch's hath no brother's part ; 

Yet doth thine inmost soul with yearning teem. 40 

O what a spasm shakes the dreamer's heart 

** Itoo but r^m r' 



THE WORLD AND THE QUIETIST 

TO CRlTtAS 

" Why, when the world's great mind 
Hath finally inclined, 
Why," you say, Critias, « be debating still ? 
Why, with these mournful rhymes 
Learn'd in more languid climes. 
Blame our activity. 
Who, with such passionate will. 
Are, what we mean to be ? *' 

Critias, long since, I know, 

(For Fate decreed it so,) ,0 

Long since the World hath cet its heart to live. 
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Long siDce, with credulous zeal The 

It turas Life's mighty wheel. ^Sm* 

Still doth for labourers send. 
Who still dieir labour give. 

And still expects an end. 

Yet, as the wheel flies round. 
With no ungrateful sound 
Do adverse voices fall on the World's ear. 
Deafen'd by his own stir ao 

The rugged Labourer 
Caught not till then a sense 
So glowing and so near 
Of his omnipotence. 

So, when the feast grew loud 
In Susa's palace proud, 
A white-rob'd slave stole to the Monarch's side. 
He spoke : the Monarch heard : 
Felt the slow-rolling word 
Swell his attentive soul ; 30 

Breathed deeply as it died, 
And drained his mighty bowl. 



THE SECOND BEST 

Moderate tasks and moderate leisure ; 
Quiet living, strict-kept measure 
Both in sulfering and in pleasure, 
'Tis for this thy nature yearns. 
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Hope, But 80 many books thou readest, 

p^wl' ^^^ ^ many schemes thou breedest^ 

ance But SO many wishes feedest. 

That thy poor head almost turns. 

Andy (the world 's so madly jangled, 
Human things so fast entangled) : 

Nature's ixish must now be strangled 
For that best which she discerns. 

So it must be : yet, while leading 
A strain'd life, while overfeeding. 
Like the rest, his wit with reading. 
No small profit that man earns. 

Who through all he meets can steer him. 
Can reject what cannot clear him. 
Cling to what can truly cheer him : 
Who each day more surely learns 

That an impulse, from the distance - 
Of his deepest, best existence. 
To the words **Hope, Light, Persistance,*' 
Strongly stirs and truly burns. 



CONSOLATION 

Mist clogs the sunshine. 
Smoky dwarf houses 
Hem me round everywhere. 
A vague dejection 
Weighs down my soul. 
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Yet, while I languish, CountleM 

Everywhere, countless protpecu 

Prospects unroU themselves 

And countless beings 

Pass countless moods. zo 

Far hence, in Asia, 

On the smooth convent-roofs. 

On the gold terraces 

Of holy Lassa, 

Bright shines the sun. 

Grey time-worn marbles 

Hold the pure Muses. 

In their cool gallery. 

By yellow Tiber, 

They still look fair. 90 

Strange unloved uproar ^ 
Shrills round their portal. 
Yet not on Helicon 
Kept they more cloudless 
Then- noble calm. 

Through sun-proof alleys. 

In a lone, sand-hemm'd 

City of Africa, 

A blind, led beggar, 

Age-bow'd, asks abis* 99 

No bolder Robber 
Erst abode ambush'd 
Deep in the sandy waste : 
No clearer eyesight 
Spied pr^y srfar. 
^ Written durix^ the tkgQ of IU016 bj^ the Frendi, 

a 
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Compeo- Saharan sand-winds 

tfatfoiii Sear'd his keen eyeballs. 

Spent is the spoil he won, 
For him the present 
Holds only pain. 

Two young, fair lovers. 
Where the warm June wind, 
Fresh from the summer fields. 
Plays fondly round them. 
Stand, tranced in joy. 

With sweet, join'd yoicet, 
And with eyes brimming — 
« Ah,** they cry, "Destiny! 
Prolong the present ! 
Time ! stand still here ! " 

The prompt stefo Goddess 
Shakes her head, frowning. 
Time gives his honr-^st 
Its due reversal. 
Their hour is gone. 

With weak indulgence 
Did the just Goddess 
Lengthen their hapfnoess, 
She lengthened also 
Distress elsewhere. 

The hour, whose happy 
Unallo/d moments 
I would eternalise. 
Ten thousand mdurners 
WcU pleued aee cad. 
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The bleak stern hour, TS^* 

Whose severe moments ^^ " ' 

I would annihilate, 

Is pass'd by others 

In warmth, light, joy. 70 

Time, so complainM of. 
Who to no one man 
Shows partiality. 
Brings round to all men 
Some undimm'd hours. 



RESIGNATION 

TO FAUSTA 

** To die be given us, or attain ! 

Fierce work it were, to do again.** 

So pilgrims, bound for Mecca, pray'd 

At burning noon : so warriors said, 

ScarPd with the cross, who watch'd the miles 

Of dust that wreathed their struggling files 

Down Lydian mountains ; so, when snows 

Round Al]Nne summits eddying rose, 

The Goth, bound Rcxne-wards : so the Hun, 

Crouch'd on his saddle, when the sun 10 

Went lurid down o'er flooded plains 

Through which the groaning Danube strains 

To the drear Euxine : so pray all. 

Whom labours, self-ordain d, enthrall ; 

Because they to themselves propose 

On tluA side the all-conunon close 

A goal which, glMa'd, may five repose* 
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Tea y««rt So pray they : and to stand again 
since Where they stood once> to them were pain ; 

Pain to thread back, and to renew ao 

Past straits, and currents long steer'd through. 

But milder natures, and more free ; 
Whom an unblamed serenity 
Hath freed from passicxis, and the state 
Of struggle these necessitate ; 
Whose schooling of the stubborn mind 
Hath made, or birth hath found, resign'd ; 
These mourn not, that their goings pay 
Obedience to the passing day. 
These claim not every laughing Hour 90 

For handmaid to their striding power ; 
Each in her turn, with torch uprear'd. 
To await their march ; and when appeared, 
Through the cold gloom, with measured race, 
To usher for a destined space, 
(Her owti sweet errands all foregone) 
The too iipperious Traveller on. 
These* Fausta, ask not this : nor thou. 
Time's chafing prisoner, ask it now. 

We left, just ten years since, jaa say, 40 
That jwayside inn we left to-day : 
Our jovial host, as forth 'we fare. 
Shouts greeting from his easy chair ; 
High on a bank our leader stands. 
Reviews and ranks his motley bands ; 
Makes clear our goal to every eye. 
The valley's west^n boundary. 
A gate swings to : our tide hath Aow^d 
Already i^om the fiisnt^road* 49 
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The valley pastures, one by otae, Over th« 

Are threaded, quiet in the sun : ^•"^ 

And now beyond the rude stone bridge 

Slopes gracious up the western ridge. 

Its woody border, and the last 

Of its dark upland farms is past : 

Lone farms, with open-lying stores, 

Under their burnished sycamores. 

All past : and through the trees we glide 

Emerging on the green hill-side. 

There climbing hangs, a far-seen sign^ 60 

Our wavering, many-colour'd line ; 

There winds, upstreaming slowly still 

Over die summit of the hill. 

And now, in front, behold outspread 

Those upper regions we must tread ; 

Mild hollows, and clear heathy swells. 

The cheerful silence of the fells. 

Some two hours' march, with serious air. 

Through the deep noontide heats we ^re : 

The red-grouse, springing at our sound, 70 

Skims, now and then, the shinmg ground ; 

No life, save his and ours, intrudes 

Upon tiiese breathless solitudes. 

O joy ! again the farms aj^ar ; 

Cool shade is there, and rustic cheer : 

There springs the brook will guide us down. 

Bright comrade, to the noisy town. 

Lingering, we follow down : we gain 

The town, the highway, and the plain. 

And many a mile of dusty way, 80 

Parch'd and road-worn, we made that day ; 

But, Fausta, 1 remember well 

That, as the balmy darkness fell. 
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The PelU We bathed oiH* hapds, with speechless glee, 

x^^qapbUb That night, in the wide-glimmerbg Sea. 

Once more we tread this self-same road» 
Fausta, which ten years since we trod : 
Alone we tread it, you and I ; 
Ghosts of that boisterous company. 89 

. Here, where the brook shines, near its head. 
In its clear, shallow, turf-fringed bed ; 
Here, whence the eye first sees, far down, 
Capp'd with faint smoke, the noisy town ; 
Here sit we, and ag^ unroll, 
Though slowly, the familiar whole. 
The solemn wastes of heathy hill 
Sleep in the July sun^ne still : 
The self-same shadows now, as then, 
Play through this grassy upland glen : 
The loose dark stones on the green way 100 
Lie strewn, it seems, where then they lay : 
On this mild bank above the stream^ 
(You crush them) the blue gentians gleam, 
otill this wild brook, the rushes cool. 
The sailiug foam, the shining pooL-— 
These are not changed : and we, you say. 
Are scarce more changed, in truth, than they. 

The Gipsies, whom we met below. 
They too have long roamed to and fro. 
They rambfe,. leaving, where they pass, no 
Their fragments on the cumbered grass. 
And often to some kindly place. 
Chance guides the migratory race 
Where, though long wanderings interrene, 
They recognise a former scene* 
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The dingy tenu are pitch'd : the fires ^ime 

Give to the wind their wavering apires ; "HtSe* 

In dark knots crouch round the wild flame 

Their children, as when first they came ; 

They see their shackled beasts again 190 

Move, browsing, up the gray-wall'd lane* 

Signs are not wanting, which might raise 

The ghosts in them of former days : 

Signs are not wanting, if they would ; 

Suggestions to disquietude. 

For them, for all. Time's busy touch, 

While it mends little, troubles much : 

Their joints grow stiffer ; but the year 

Runs his old round of dubious cheer : 

Chilly they grow ; yet winds in March 130 

Still, sharp as ever, freeze and parch : 

They must live still ; and yet, God knows, 

Crowded and keen the country grows. 

It seems as if, in their decay. 

The Law grew stronger every day. 

So might they reason ; so compare, 

Fausta, times past with times that are. 

But no : — they rubb'd through yesterday 

In their hereditary way ; 

And they will rub through, if they can, 140 

To-morrow on the self-same plan ; 

Till death arrives to supersede, 

For them, vicissitude and need. 



The Poet, to whose mighty heart 
Heaven doth a quicker pulse impart* 
Subdues that energy to scan 
Not his own course^ but tliat of Man^ 
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The Poet Though he tnores mountains ; though his day 
Be pass'd on the proud heights of sway ; 
Though he had loosed a thousand chains ; 150 
Though he had borne immortal pains ; 
Action and suffering though he know ; 
— He hath not liyed, if he lives so. 
He sees, in some great-historied land, 
A ruler of the people stand ; 
Sees his strong thought in fiery flood 
Roll through the heaving multitude ; 
Exults : yet for no moment's space 
Envies the all-regarded place. 
Beautifiil eyes meet his ; and he 160 

Bears to admire utacravingly : 
They pass ; he, mingled with the crowd, 
Is in their far-off triumphs proud. 
From some high station he looks down. 
At sunset, on a populous town ; 
Surveys each happy group that fleets, 
Toil ended, through the shining streets ; 
Each with some errand of its own ;— 
And does not say, " I am alone.*' 
He sees the gentle stir of birth 170 

When Morning purifies the earth ; 
He leans upon a gate, and sees 
The pastures, and the quiet trees. 
Low woody hill, with gracious bound, 
Folds the still valley almost round ; 
The cuckoo, loud on some high lawn, 
Is answer'd from the depth of dawn ; 
In the hedge straggling to the stream, 
Pale, dew-drench'd, half-shut roses gleam : 
But where the further side slopes down 180 
He sees the drowsy new-waked clown 
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In his whit« quaint-embroidered frock His tad 

Make, whistling, towards his mist-wreathed flock ; ^©f iwuf 

Slowly, behind the heavy tread, 

The wet flower*d grass heaves up its head. — 

Lean'd on his gate, he gazes : tears 

Are in his eyes, and in his ears 

The murmur of a thousand years : 

Before him he sees Life unroll, 

A placid and continuous whole ; 190 

That general Life, which does not cea^e, 

Whose secret is not joy, but peace ; 

That Life, whose dumb wish is not miss'd 

If birth proceeds, if things subsist ; 

The Life of plants, and stones, and rain : 

The Life he craves ; if not in vain 

Fate gave, what Chance shall not controul. 

His sad lucidity of soul. 

You listen : — ^but that wandering smile, 
Fausta, betrays you cold the while, 200 

Your eyes pursue the bells of foam 
Wash'd, eddymg, from this bank, their home. 
** Those Gipsies," so your thoughts I scan, 
** Are less, the Poet more, than man. 
They feel not, though they move and see : 
Deeply the Poet feels ; but he 
Breathes, when he will, immortal air» 
Where Orpheus and where Homer arc. 
In the day s life, whose iron round 
Hems us all in, he is not bound. sio 

He escapes thence, but we abide. 
Not deep the Poet sees, but wide." 

The World in which we live and move 
Outlasts aversion, outlasts love. 
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The Poet*8 Outlasts each effort, interest, bope, 
world Remorse, grief, joy : — ^and were the scope 
Of these affections wider made, 
Man still would see, and see dismay'd, 
Beyond his passion's widest range 
Far regions of eternal change. a 

Nay, and since death, which wipes out man. 
Finds him with many an unsolved plan. 
With much imfcnown, and much untried. 
Wonder not dead, and thirst not dried, 
Still gazing on the ever full 
Eternal mundane spectacle ; 
This world in which we draw our breath, 
In some sense, Fausta, outlasts death. 



Blame thou not therefore him, who dares 
Judge vain beforehand human cares. 230 

Whose natural insight can discern 
What through experience others learn. 
Who needs not love and power, to know 
Love transient, power an unreal show. 
Who treads at ease life's uncheer'd ways : — 
Him blame not, Fausta, rather praise 
Rather thyself for some aim pray 
Nobler than this — ^to fill the day. 
Rather, that heart, which burns in thee. 
Ask, not to amuse, but to set free. 240 

Be passionate hopes not ill resign'd 
For quiet, and a fearles$ mind. 
And though Fate grudge to thee and me 
The Poet's rapt security. 
Yet; they, believe me, who await 
No gifts from Chance, have conquered Fate. 
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They, winning room to see and heafi Enough I 

And to men's business not too near, ^* *^^* 

Through clouds of individual strife 
Draw homewards to the general Life. 250 

Like leaves by suns not yet uncurl'd : 
To the wise, foolish ; to the world, 
Weak : yet not weak, I might reply, 
Not foolish, Fausta, in His eye. 
Each moment as it flies, to whom, 
Crowd as we will its neutral room. 
Is but a quiet watershed 
Whence, equally, the Seas of Life and Death are 
fed. 

Enough, we live : — and if a life. 
With large results so little rife, a6o 

Though bearable, seem hardly worth 
This pomp of worlds, this pain of birth ; 
Yet, Fausta, the mute turf we tread. 
The solemn hills around us spread. 
This stream that falls incessantly. 
The strange-scrawPd rocks, the lonely sky. 
If I might lend their life a voice. 
Seem to bear rather than rejoice. 
And even could the intemperate prayer 
Man iterates, while these forbear, 370 

For movement, for an ampler sphere. 
Pierce Fate's impenetrable ear ; 
Not milder is the general lot 
Because our spirits have forgot. 
In action's dizzying eddy whirl'd. 
The something that infects the world. 
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TJkts collect ion of tit Jrammtk mmd emrlUr poemu 
of Matthew Arnold kax been edited and 
earranged by Mr. H. Bitxton Forman, vfho 
has written the bibliographical epilogue and 
added the marginalia^ notet, and index of fnt 
lines. The portrait is frmn a. photograph by 
Messrs, ElHott and Fry^ and represents tAe 
poet at the age of fifty -fi-ue. 
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Thx Dramatic and Earlier Poems of Matthew Arnold 
consist mainly of two groups from hit own classified 
editions, in which he starts with a number of miscellaneous 
pieces chiefly taken from The Strayed Reveller and other 
Poem (1849) and Emfedoclet en Etna and other Poems (1852). 
To these, which he nimself classified as Early Poems, are 
here added four which he ntvtt reprinted among his works, 
but which, had he done so, he must needs have classed at 
early poems. These are jilarie at Rome^ Cromwell, The 
Henswater Booty and the Sonnet to the Hungarian Nafion, 
His dramatic group consisted, as in the present volume, 
solely of Merope and EmpedocleSy though some other pieces 
might have been classed as dramatic. His separate pul^ica- 
tions drawn on for the contents of this volume are six in 
number ; and of these the bibliographical particulars fallow 
in chronological order. 

The Rugby prize poem Alaric at Rome is currently known 
in its original pamphlet form by an extremely small number 
of copies. Besides my own, which formerly belonged to 
Sir Theodore Walrond of the Civil Service Commission, 
I know of no more than half a dozen ; and these are all in 
private collections. Walrond's copy was preserved with 
many other prize poems and essays, and was duly attributed 
by him fin writing) to ** M. Arnold." ** Literary circles," 
and booksellers and collectors of even the more enter- 
prising type, remained unconscious of the existence of Alaric 
at Rome until near about the time of Arnold's death, when 
a London bookseller oflfered a copy for a trifle through his 
catalogue, and Mr. Edmund Gosse secured it. The print 
it anonymous, like that of any other Rugby prize poem of 
the period \ but the authorship of these poemt from about 
1 813 has been duly published year after year in the chrono- 
' logical lists of prizes for poems, essays, etc., append«^. to the 

868 
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current lists of Rugby scholars. Alaric at Rome is a tightl; 
pamphlet of six demy octavo leaves, which were originall] 
enclosed in a pink paper wrapper and trimmed. "When 
therefore, a bound copy is described as ** uncut," the expres* 
sion merely implies that the binder has taken nothing ofl 
the edges that he found there, or that he hat refolded i( 
to gfve ita edges a look of vre^^ularity iKgaUy associated 
with the uncut state. The legend of the title-page it as 
follows : — 



ALARIC AT ROME. 

A PRIZX POXM, 

RECITED IN RUGBY SCHOOL^ 

JVNB ZI% MOCGCZt. 

[wood-cut] 
RUGBY : COMBE AND CROSSLEY. 



'i 



The wood-cut represents the Rugby arms executed in 
relief in masonry — ^the same agreeable design that appears 
on the title-pages of The Rugby Magaxine^ edited by Clough. 
The title, wood-cut, and imprint arc surrounded by a border 
of two thin lines and one thick line. The poem extends 
from page 3, which has a ** dropped head " of taU heavy 
type, to page 11. Page it \i blank. There are five 
Stanzas to the normal page ; and t^ey are numbered, quite 
against the poet's mature practice, in Roman capital 
numerals. The head-lines read ** Alaric at Rome** through- 
out, in small Roman capitals ; and the pages are numbered 
in the usual way in the oifter corners with Arabic figures. 
The publishers, Combe and Crosstey, figure also as printers 
at the foot of page 11. The title is repeated on the first 
page of the wrapper, the rest of which is blank ; and the 
price is given as sixpence. Needless to say, as most of the 
known topics are from bound collections, the majority of 
the wrappers have not come down to posteritv with the 
pamphlets. Mr. T. B. Smart^ compiler of A BtiSop'^ 9/ 
Mattktto Arnold {i^^l)j knows of three copies of AMe 
'enOi the wrapper. 
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I Newdigate Prize Poem for 1843 written by Matthew 
d, but not recited in the Shetdonian Theatre because 
noise which reigned supreme there on the 28th of 
1843, has the following legend on its title-page :— 

CROMWELL : 

A PRIZE POIMy 

RECITED IN THE THEATRE, OXFORD j 

JUNB 28, 1843. 

BY 

I 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, 

BAIXIOL COIXtGK. 

[wood-cut] 
OXFORD : 

PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY J. VINCENT. 
^ MDCCCXLtn. 

V> The wood-eut is the usual one of the Oxford arms. The 

jsmphlet consists of a single post octavo sheet stitched into a 

'Vftb wrapper, on the first page of which the title«-page is 

jBpeated with the addition of a rectangular single-line border 

^miih two minute circles, one within the other, at each 

^.corner. There is no half-title. The synopsis of the poem 

[[$B printed on the recto of the second kaf. The poem Iwgms 

^at page 5 with a dropped head reading ♦* Cromwell" in 

Roman capitals and the motto from Schilkr ; and it ends 

on page 15. The versos of the title-page, synopsb, and 

page 15, M well as pages 2, 3, and 4 of the wrapper, are 

blank. The head-lines read ** Cromwell " in Roman capitals 

thxoughout ; and the numbering of the pages is in Arabic 

figurea in the outer corners as usuaL The pamphlet is an 

agreeable one, of which a clean copy in the original wrapper 

is a difficult thing to obtain at short notice, although it has 

by no means the attraction of extreme rarity that j^laric 

for the collector. For the matter of that, too, the 

is less attiactm tbev^ more mature ; and the poet 
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himself preferred hit Rugby effort to his Oxford effbr^ 
A second edition of Crmwdl was published by Messn 
T. Sc G. Shrimpton of Oxford in 1863 in a green wrapper 
and a third in 1891 by their successors, in a blue wrapper. 

Arnold's first book properly so called came out early ii 
1849 with the following title-page i-^ 

THE 

STRAYED REVELLER, 

AMD 

OTHER POEMS. 

By a. 

LONDON t 

B. FELLOWES, LUDGikTE STREET. 

1849- 

This volume contained, beside TAe Strayed Reveller itsrifj 
TAt Sick King in Bokhara^ the Fragment of an Antlgoney eleven 
sonnets, and thirteen miscellaneous poems, including the short 
piece called TAe HaytwaterBoat which the poet never reprinted. 
The book is a foobcap octavo of 136 pages. The title is pre- 
ceded by a half-title reading ^ The &rayed Reveller, | and | 
Other Poems,'* on the verso of which is the imprint of Clay 
(Bread Street Hill). Next to the title is a leaf with four 
lines of Greek on ^e recto, and this is followed by the table 
of contents, pagea vii and. viii. Then, without pre&ce, 
follow the 128 pages of text. The dropped head on page i, 
and the head-lines, are in Roman capitals ; and, save where a 
new poem starts with a dropped head, the pages are numbered 
in the usual way with Arabic figures in the outer comers. 
The cloth cover b of a dark green, straight-grained, blocked 
blind with conventional corners within three thick rectangular 
rules ; the flowers in the comers are forget-me-nots. The 
back is gilt-lettered *<The | Strayed | Reveller," across; and 
the end-papers are of primrose-coloured glaxed paper. There 
are no advertixements of any kind. 

The Greek verses, which were prefixed to this volume, 
and reappcaved in the Peemi (First Stries) at die baek of the 
third page of the table of contents, arc part of a fragment 
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•f that Chcerilus Samius whom Horace abused. They are 
8 follows : — 

*A fidxtipf 6<ms (hjp k€lvov xP^^^^ '^P** dotdrjs 
"JAowfAmv Bepdwur, ^r* dKcLparos fy in \ei/juinf 
vvp S\ 8t€ wdpTa SiSaffraif ^oviri di weLpara r^vcu, 
Uararoi &ffT€ Sp6fiov KaToKeiirSfuff' — 

It has been stated over and over again, especially by the 
»ookfellers, that TAe Strayed Reveller «*is extremely rare," 
laving been withdrawn befpre many copies were sold t but 
t must not be assumed from this that its author did not give 
t a fair chance to get sold or withdrew it inmiediately. Nor, 
It no fewer than 500 copies were printed, is the collector safe 
b assuming its scarcity in the absence of an authentic account 
of the holocaust of undistributed copies. The statement that 
it was withdrawn before many were sold is not incompatible 
with its continued sale in driblets and continued gratuitous 
distribution for some years ; and that is probably what hap- 
pened to it. 

Whatever may have happened to Tht Strtytd Rfuelkr 
volume in its early years, it was not till about the end of 
1852 that EwtpedocUs on Etna and other Poems followed it ; 
and of this second volume Arnold has recorded that it was 
withdrawn before fifty copies had been sold. It is uniform 
in all respects with its predecessor as described above ; but it 
ii considerably thicker. The half-title reads *'Empedocle« 
on Etna, | and | Other Poemi," and has Clay's imprint on 
the verso } and the title is as follows — 



EMPEDOCLES ON ETNA, 

AND 

OTHER POEMS. 

By a. 

LONDON t 

B. FELLOWES, LUDGATE STREET. 

1852. 
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A tingle-line Greek motto — 

Zo^t&rarov, XP^^<*^' dpevplffKei ykp irdpra. 
follows on the recto of a separate leaf, and then come i 
table of contents, pages vii and viii, and a half-title readi 
** Empedocles on Etna. | A Dramatic Poem," on the verso | 
which is the list of persons with description of the scefl 
The text extends to page 236, facing which is an advert!^ 
ment displayed thus : — 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

THE STRAYED REVELLER, 

AND 

OTHER POEMS 
Small octavo, price 4s. 6d« ' 

This is followed by a blank page and a Mank leaf. It I 
safe to infer from the offer of the earlier volume that it ha< 
not then been withdrawn ; and it is likely enough that verj 
lew copies had been sold during the period of over threS 
ears and a half. Probably the suppression of the second 
ok was the signal for that of the first. The "OtheJ 
Pbems" issued with Empedocles are thirty-two in number^ 
and include Tristram and Iseult, The reasons given in the 
preface prefixed to Arnold's next volume for not republishmg 
Empedocles in 1853 doubtless sufficed for its withdrawal 
before fifty copies had been sold. He had come to the 
conclusion that his choice of subject In Empedocles was fault) 
at the root; and it was like him to sacrifice his whol 
volume of 236 pages to an artist's scruple as to the subject 
of a piece occupying no more than seventy of those pages. 
His early letters ^ to his relations and friends show that hf 
was a serious aspirant to the bays, though of necessity mud. 
pre-occupied widi cares for the material means of livelihood, 
—cares to which we doubtless owe it that his poetic ou^ut 
was, relatively, so small in bulk. 

On the 22nd of October 1S52, writing to Wyndham Slade 

1 Lettert af Matthew AnuU 1849^888. Collected and amngwt hf 
Geotse W. £. RusselL (a volumes, Macmillan, 1895.) 



bo< 
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he issue of Empedochs ou Etfta, he says : ^ I have pub- 
sd some poems, which, out of friendship, I forbear to 
] you ; you shall, however, if you are weak enough to 
re it, have them when we meet. Can you get from 
ixnann the address of one William Rossetti for me? — 
ingenious youth, who used to write articles in a defunct 
iew, the name of which I forget." The allusion to 
. Rossetti's article in TAe Germ on The Strayed Reveller^ 
Lie amusing the bibliographer, will indicate to the general 
der that Mr. Rossetti was not to be treated with the 
le friendly leniency as Slade, and was to have a copy 
EtnpedocUi sent to him. 

On the 14th of April 1853 Arnold writes to Mrs. Forster 
an article on Alexander Smith in The Examiner ; and, 
er dismissing Smith with ilfait son m/tier — -faUom le notre^ 
says : ** I am occupied with a thing that gives me more 
asure than anything I have ever done yet, which is a good 
n ; but whether I shall not ultimately spoil it by being 
Liged to strike it oflF in fragments, instead of at one heat, 
:annot quite say. I think df puhlishing it with the narra- 
te poems of my first volume, Tristram and Iseult of my 
:ond, and one or two more, in February next, with my 
me and a preface." The "thmg" was, of course, Sohrab 
d Rustum ; The Strayed Reveller, and The Forsaken Merman 
src taken from the first volume ; Tristram and Iseult, and 
treral other poems, were taken from the Empedocles volume ; 
,d the preface scheme resulted in that admirable and compact 
nfession of faith which stands at the front of the Companion 
lume to the present. Sohrah and Rustum was finished in the 
orse of May ; for in a letter to his mother dated ^ Mon- 
y," and assigned to "May 1853,** he says : **AU my spare 
ne has been spent on a poem which I have just finbhed, 
d which I think by far the best thing I have yet done, and 
at it will be generally liked, though one can never be sure 
this. I have had the greatest pleasure in composing it — 
rare thing with me, and, as I think, a good test of the 
easure what you write is likely to aflTord to others ; but 
en the story is a very noble and excellent one." This 
Urly refers to Sohrah and Rustmn ; and a very sound judg- 
ent it is on that beautiful episode. Up to that time there 
i not aapear to be any notion of a change of publishers, 
r he says, ** I have settled with Fellows to publish this, 
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and one or two more new ones, next winter or spring, with 
preface, and my name. I never felt so sure of myself or so 
really and truly at ease as to criticism, as I have done lately. 
There is an article on me in the last North Brithh which I 
will send you. Can it be by Blackie? I think Fronde's 
review will come sooner or later, but at present even about 
this I feel indifferent. Miss Blackett told Flu that Lord 
John Russell said, ' In his opinion Matthew Arnold was the 
one rising young poet of the present day.' This pleaaed me 
greatly from Lord John — if it is true." 

TAc North British Review for May 1855 had dealt with 
both The Strayed Reveller and Empedocles on Etna in an article 
entitled •* Glimpses of Poetry"; certainly the author's 
reference to the article gives no countenance to the aasnmp- 
tion that the The Strayed Reveller had been withdrawn since 
it was offered for sale in the advertisement appended to 
Empedoclet on Etna ; and it is clear that the Empedocia 
volume had itself not yet been withdrawn. Arnold did not 
wait till February 1854 for the realisation of his scheme of 
fresh appeal to the public ; for, while the preface is dated 
the 1 8th of October, hb letters show that the book was in 
course of distribution before the end of November 1853. 
He was as good as his word, and gave his name this time ; 
but now, after all, came a change of publisher and printer. 
The book is a foolscap octavo resembling in general appearance 
its two small predecessors, but thicker, for it contains 284 
pages and a trade catalogue. The half-title reads ** Poems,** 
and has on the verso the imprint of Spottiswoode and Shaw. 
The title-page is as follows : — 

POEMS 

BT 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

I 

A NEW XDinOlf. 

LONDON t 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 

MOCCCLni. 
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The preface occupied pages v to zxzi, the table of contents 
pages zzziii to xxxv. In the centre of page zxxvi is printed 
the Greek epigraph used in the T/ke Strayed Reveller volume. 
The next leaf, which is pages i and 2, has the word 
** Poems ** by way of half-title on the recto j and on the 
verso is the sonnet with which TJke Strayed Reveller volume 
had opened ; but instead of the original — 

Two lessons, Nature, let me learn of thee. 
Two lessons that in every wind are blown ; 
Two blending duties, harmonis'd in one. 
Though the loud world proclaun their enmity ; 

the first quatrain is 

One lesson. Nature, let me learn of thee. 
One lesson that in every wind is blown ; 
One lesson of two duties served in one, 
Though the loud world proclaim their enmity ; 

the position that the two lessons are in fact but one having 
been adopted early. The revised sonnet is followed by a 
half-title reading ^ Sohrab and Rustum,** and then come the 
fifty pages filled by the immortal episode, and the rest of the 
248 pages of text including a few sectional half-titles. The 
dropped heads, head-lines, and paging follow the model of 
the earlier volumes } the catalogue is an alphabetical one 
of '^General Literature" published by Longmans, dated 
March ji, 1853 ; the end-papers are primrose-coloured, like 
the earher ones, but with printed lists on the paste-downs — 
of books on science inside the front cover, and of historical 
works inside the back cover. The cover itself is of the 
same dark green as the other two, but diced-grained. In 
the blind-blocked design the forget-me-not basis is main- 
tained ; but it is a floreated arch within a Harleian paneL 
The words ** Poems | by | Matthew | Arnold" appear 
across the back, at the top, in gilt Roman capitals. 

Many of Arnold's friends saw at once the value of the 
treasure now delivered into their hands : John F. B. Blackett, 
M.P., gave the poet great pleasure by his words of greeting ; 
and, writing to him in reply, on the 26th of November 1853, 
Arnold said t ** You knew, I am sure, what pleasure your 
letter would give me. I certainly was very anxious that 
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you should like * Sohrab and Rustum.' Clough, as usual, 
remained in suspense whether he liked it or no. Lingeo 
wrote me four sheets on behalf of sticking to modern sub- 
jects ; but your letter, and one from Froude (which I must 
send you, in spite of the praise), came to reassure me." 

Clou^ had, it seems, reviewed the two early volumes in 
The North American Review^ to the number of which for 
July 1853 he had contributed the paper on Alexander Smith 
and Arnold, which is preserved in his Remains. How he 
decided about Sohrab and Rustum one would gladly know. 
Arnold himself had his doubts of its success ; continuing 
his letter to Blackett, he said : ** I still, however, think it 
very doubtful whether the book will succeed j the Lemder 
and the Spectator are certain to disparage it ; the Examiner 
may praise it, but will very likely take no notice at all 
The great hope is that the Times may trumpet it once more.'* 
This refers to a notice in the Times of the two volumes of 
1849 and 1852 : and the poet proceeds : ''Just imagine the 
eflfect of the last notice in that papery it has brought Empe- 
doeles to the railway bookstall at Derby." Hence it is clear 
that, up to the 26th of November 1853, after the issue of 
the Poems^ there had been no suppression of the En^fedocles 
volume : and, as it was ultimately withdrawn before fifty 
copies were sold, the sales at the Derby railway bookstall 
and elsewhere must have been distinctly modest, enough so 
to account for the poet's doubts as to the success of the 
larger and better volume. He was doomed to be more or 
less agreeably disappointed ; for by the ist of June 1854 he 
was signing the short preface to a second edition, which 
follows the original preface in the companion volume of the 
Temple Classics to the present volume. All the poems 
forming Arnold's three books of 1849, 1852, and 1853, not 
given in the present volume, will also be found in the 
companion volume of Poems^ narrative^ ^Ifgi^^ ond lyrie. 

The Early Poems in the present collection taken from the 
Strayed Reveller volume are Sonnets i to xi, Mycerinus^ A 
Modem Sappho^ To my Friends who ridiculed a tender Lettoe- 
taking (afterwards called A Memory Picture)^ The New SireMS^ 
The Koice, Stagirius, To a Gipsy Cbild^ The Haytwater Booty 
A SluestioH*, to Fausta, In Utrumque Paratus^ The H^orld and 
the S^uietist, and Resignation : to Fausta, Those taken from 
the Empedocles volume are Sonnets xux and xxvy Touth and 
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Calm^ Human Lijiy The Second Bttfj and Consolation, The 
Sonnet to the Hiuogarian Nation is from The Examiner for the 
2i8t of July 1849 ; and the rest, naooiely Tie Church of Brouy 
Reqmescaty and Jdf Dreamy are from the Poems (a new edition, 

Of this volume of Poems issued in 1853, a second edition 
was published in 1854, and a third is dated 1857. This 
book and the Poems (Second Series) published in 1855, were 
intended to supersede the earlier volumes, and contained, 
with important new poems, as much of the contents of the 
Strayed Reveller and Empedocles volumes as Arnold desired 
at that time to perpetuate. Empedocles itself he condemned 
aa4 wished to suppress, although at the request of Robert 
Browning he revived it in 1867 in the volume called New 
Poems. Meantime his chief period of poetic production had 
closed with the year 1857 in which his largest work in verse 
was printed with the following title : — 

M E R O P E. 

A TRADKOY. 
BY 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

LONDON : 

I,ONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, & ROBERTS. 

MDCCCLVm. 

This foolscap octavo volume, similar in appearance to the 
earlier volumes, has a half-title reading "Merope. | a 
Tragedy " with the imprint of Spottiswoode & Co. at the 
foot of the verso. The verso of the title-page is blank ; so 
is that of the next leaf, which bears on its recto the epigraph 
from Thucydides (Pericles* Funeral Oration) — 

The Preface occupies pages vii to xlviii, head-lined through- 
out ^ Preface " in small Roman capitals, and dated ^London : 
December, 18 o.** Pages xlix to lii conuin the •* Historical 
Introduction," so headed and head-lined. The play begins 
with a fresh half-title, on the verso of which are recorded 
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the persons and the scene. The dialogue opens at page 3 
with a dropped head, ^ Merope " in Roman capitals ; and 
the tragedy extends to page 138, at the foot of which 
the printer's imprmt is repeated. The normal page con- 
tains 20 lines ; but, as the names of the speakers are set 
centrally over the speeches, in small Roman capitals, with 
a good deal of white, the average number of verses to a 
page is far less. The head-lines read ** Merope " in small 
Roman capitals throughout ; and the pages are numbered in 
the outer comers with Arabic figures. The signatures of the 
^eets are A, a, b, c, and B to K. Of these c consists of 2 
leaves and K of 6 leaves, these signatures having doobtkss 
been worked together* The rest have 8 leaves each. The 
6th leaf of K bears advertisements of books in ^general 
literature," opening with ** Poems by Matthew Arnold.** A 
separately printed 32 page catalogue of Longmans* publica- 
tions follows. The green cloth cover is un^orm with that 
of the Poemsy and is gilt-lettered at the back ^ Merope | by 
I Matthew | Arnold." The end-papers are drab, without 
printed advertisements. The book was not the success that 
the Poems had been ; and a few years ago remainder copies 
in a latter-day dark green cloth cover could be obtained 
from Messrs. Macmillan Se Co. 
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Prefect and Historical Introduction to Merope. — Like every 
other subttantive eMay of Matthew Arnold's, the Preface to 
Merope it more than worthy of preservation. He never 
veprinted it himself; but when he included Merope in the 
collected editions of his works he prefixed to the poem the 
britf quotations from Hyginus and Apollodorus (see pages 
lo 4Uid ii) and the ^ Historical Introduction,'* with its name 
changed to ** Story of the Drama." 

Merope, — It was not till 1885 that Arnold reprmted this 
poem,^ whether because the first edition was still ** in stock/' 
or because it had never received much public favour, who 
shall say ? It has not, with all its learning and accomplish- 
ment, either the lyric beauty and vivid realization of char- 
acter, or above all the wonderful atmosphere of Empedocles, 
In conception and form it is perhaps more like a Greek play 
than any other English attempt in that kind. But the very 
leamedness of the treatment, and the strenuousness of the 
endeavour to be Greek in form and conception, have absorbed 
much energy which would have found a more truly poetic 
expression if forms more suitable to the genius of the English 
language had been chosen ; and thus this striking work is 
left too hard m its contours to give the highest pleasure com- 
municable through a dramatic medium. Still, it must ever 
rank as a British classic. 

Empedocles on Etna, — ^It is right to quote the poet's own 
condemnation of this beautiful poem from his Preface of 
1853 :— 

^I have, in the present collection, omitted the Poem from 
which the volume published m 1852 took its title. I have 
done so, not because the subject of it was a Sicilian Greek 
bom between two and three thousand years ago, although 
many persons would think this a sufficient reason. Neither 
have I done so because I had, in my own opinion, failed in 

266 
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the delineation which I intended to effect. I intended to 
delineate the feelings of one of the last of the Greek religions 
philosophers, one of the family of Orpheus and Musaeus, 
having survived his fellows, living on mto a time when the 
habits of Greek thought and feeling had begun fast to 
change, character to dwindle the influence of the Sophists to 
prevail. Into the feelings of a man so situated there entered 
much that we are accustomed to consider as exclusively 
modem ; how much, the fragments of Empedodes himself 
which remain to us are sufficient at least to indicate. What 
those who are familiar only with the great monumoits of 
early Greek genius suppose to be its exclusive characteristics, 
have disappeared ; the calm, the cheerfnlness, the dis- 
interested objectivity have disappeared : the dialogue of the 
mind with itself has commenced ; modem problems have 
presented themselves ; we hear already the doubts, we w i t n e ss 
the discouragement, of Hamlet and of Faust. 

**The representation of such a man's feelings must be 
interesting, if consistently drawn. We all naturally take 
pleasure, says Aristotle, in any imitation or representation 
whatever : this is the basis of our love of Poetry : and we 
take pleasure in them, he adds, because all knowledge is 
naturally agreeable to us ; not to the philosopher only, but 
to mankind at large. Every representation therefore which 
is consistently drawn may be supposed to be interesting, in- 
asmuch as it gratifies this natural interest in knowledge of 
all kinds. What is not interesting, is thai which does not 
add to our knowledge of any kind ; that which is vaguely 
conceived and loosely drawn $ a representation which is 
general, indeterminate, and faint, mstead of being particular, 
precise, and firm. 

**Any accurate representation may therefore be expected 
to be interesting ; but, if the representation be a poetical one, 
more than this is demanded. It is demanded, not only that 
it shall interest, but also that it shall inspirit and rejoice the 
reader : that it shall convey a charm, and infuse delight. 
For the Muses, as Hesiod says, were bom that they might 
be ' a forgetfulness of evils, and a truce from cares ' : and it 
is not enough that the Poet should add to the knowledge of 
men, it is required of him also that he should add to their 
happiness. * All Art,' says Schiller, * is dedicated to Joy, and 
there is no higher and no more serious problem, than how to 
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make men happy. The right Art is that alone, which creates 
the highest enjoyment.* 

**A poetical work, therefore, is not yet justified when it 
hat been shown to be an accurate, and therefore interesting 
representation ; it has to be shown also that it is a represen- 
tation from which men can derive enjoyment. In presence 
of the most tragic circuiiistances, represented in a work of 
Art, the feeling of enjoyment, as is well known, may still 
subsist t the representation of the most utter calamity, of 
the liveliest anguish, is not sufficient to destroy it : the more 
tragic the situation, the deeper becomes the enjoyment ; and 
the situation is more tragic in proportion as it becomes more 
terrible. 

**What then are the situations, from the representation 
of which, though accurate, no poetical enjoyment can be 
derived ? They are those in which .the suffering finds no 
vent in action ; in which a continuous state of mental 
distress is prolonged, unrelieved by incident, hope, or resist- 
ance } in which there is everything to be endured, nothing 
to be done. In such situations there is inevitably something 
morbid, in the description of them something monotonous. 
When they occur in actual life, they are painful, not tragic ; 
the representation of them in poetry is painful also. 

^ To this class of situations, poetically faulty as it appears 
to me, that of Empedocles, as I have endeavoured to repre- 
sent him, belongs ; and I have therefore excluded the Poem 
from the present collection." 

Alaric at Rome, — Writing to Mr. Gosse on his acquisition 
of a copy of the Rugby print of Alaric^ Arnold said : — 

** ' ^aric at Rome * is my Rugby prize poem, and I think 
it is better than my Oxford one, ' Cromwell ' ; only you will 
see that I had been very much reading ' Childe Harold.' *' 

There are seven passages in Alaric at Rome to which the 
youthful poet seems to have thought foot-notes necessary. 
These passages, with their relative notes, are as follows t — 

Twice, ere that day of shame, the embattled foe 
Had gazed in wonder on that glorious sight. 

The sieges of Rome by the Goths under Alaric were 
three in number. The first was commenced a.d. 408, and 
concluded aj>. 409, by Alaric't accepting a ransom. In the 
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second Alaric entered the city in triumph, and appointed 
Attalut Emperor. After again degrading this new monarch 
of hit own creation, he finally captured and tacked the city, 
Aj>. 410. 

Famine and torrow are no strangers here« 

^That unfortunate city gradually experienced the dutrett 
of scarcity, and at length the horrid calamities of fiamme. 
The miseries of which were succeeded and aggravated by the 
contagion of a pestilential disease.*' — Gibbciu 

Think ye it strikes too slow, the sword of fate. 
Think ye the avenger loiters on his way. 
That your own hands must open wide the gate. 
And your own voices guide him to his prey ? 

^ They (the Senate) were unable to guard against the 
secret conspiracv of their slaves and domestics." **' At die 
hour of midnight the Salarian gate was silently opened and 
the inhabitants were awakened by the tremendoua sound 
of the Gothic trumpet." — Gibbm, 

The trumpet swells yet louder : they are here 1 

'^Adest Alaricus, trepidam urbem obsidet, turbat^ tr- 
rumpit." — OroshtSy Lib. viu tap, 39. 

Unlike her ocean sister, gasmg still 
Smilingly forth upon her sunny bay. 

Naples. 

— *^ Stabiasque, et in otia natam 
Parthenopen.'' — Ovid^ Metam. Lib, xv, vgrt. 7ii-is« 

One little year ; that restless soul dull rest. 

Alaric died after a sudden illness, while engaged m at- 
tempting the invasion of Sicily, a.o. 410, the very year of 
the third siege of Rome by his forces. 

And tranquilly, above that troubled breast, 
The sunny waters hold their joyous way. 

For an account of the death and singular burial of the 
Gothic monarch, see Gibbon, voL v. p. 329-30. ** By the 
labour of a captive multitude the course of the Borentinus 
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was forcibly diverted, a small rmr that washes the walls of 
Consentia. The royal sepulchre, adorned with the splendid 
trophies of Rome, was constructed in the vacant bed, and 
the waters were then restored to their natural channel, and 
the secret spot where the remains pf Alaric had been de- 
posited was for ever concealed by the inhuman massacre 
of the prisoners who had been employed to execute the 
work." 



Line 159 was printed thus : — 

Unlike that ocean-city, gazing still, 

bnt Walrond's copy, now in my possession, is corrected in 
the autograph of Arnold so as to read as shown at page 268 
and in the text. 

Cromwell. — ^The Newdigate prize poem, like the Rugby 
one, has several foot-notes. The passages annotated are 
given below, with the author's notes : — 

High fate is theirs, who where the silent sky 
Stoops to the soaring mountains, live and die. 

This is an allusion to the idea expressed in the twelfth of 
Mr. Wordsworth's Sonnets to Liberty t — 

Two voices are there s one is of the sea, etc. 

contrasting it with the fact of Cromwell's birth-place having 
been the fen country of Huntingdonshire, where he lived till 
he was forty years old. 

Sounds — such as erst the lone wayfaring man 
Caught, as he joumey'd, from the lips of Pan. 

Herod, vi. 106. 

Or that mysterious cry, that smote with fear. 
Like sounds from other worlds, the Spartan's ear. 
While, o'er the dusty plain, the murmurous throng, 
Of Heaven's embattled myriads swept along. 

The vision of Demaratus on the plain of Elensis. — Herod. 
viii. 65. 
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Where rode the till dark ships, whose loosen'd ssil^^ 
AU idly fluttered in the eastern gale. ^^ j 

Eight ships, lying in the Thames, and ready to sail, 1^ 
detained by order of Council. — Hume^ vi. 309. ^^ 

And the winds told his glory — ^and the wave 
Sonorous witness to his empire gave I 

** It is just to say, that the maritime glory of Eng 
may be first traced from the era of the Commonwealth ii 
track of continuous light." — HallamU Const, Hist, ii. 

There Hampden bent him o'er his saddle bow. 
And death's cold dews bedimm'd his earnest brow. 

^His head bending down, and his hands resting on i^ 
horse's neck, he was seen riding from the field." — Loitun 
Nugent* s Memorials of Hampden^ ii. 435. U 

There Falkland eyed the strife that would not cease, J ^ 
Shook back his tangled locks, and murmur'd — ^ Peace \\n 

''In his clothes and habit, which he had minded befor^ 
always with more neatness and industry, he was now, not;; 
only incurious, but negligent." — Clarendon, 

He, too, was there — it was the princely boy. 
The child-companion of his childish joy 1 

Alluding to the stories of Cromwell's childish intimacy with \ 
Charles the First. ! 

The gathering tempest, . . . 

Clarendon mentions a great storm which attended the death 
of Cromwell. 

His latest loftiest music, smote his ear I 

''He was a great lover of music, and he entertained the 
most skilful in that science in his pay and family." — Perfect 
Politician, 

That day that hail'd his triumphs, uw him die I 

Cromwell died on his fortunate day, the anniversary of 
Dunbar and Worcester, September 3rd. 
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The ixnprisonmg chains fell off, and all was clear I 

e is a remarkable contrast between the perfect clear- 
of the celebrated prayer Cromwell is recorded to have 
'ed on his deathbed, and the confusedness of the speeches 
;h are attributed to him. 



)ut8ide Clarendon's History of the Rebellion there is a 
liderable literature connected with Cromwell's death and 

storm preceding it. Among the most distinguished 
the contemporary celebrations is Waller's poem Upon tht 
te Storme and the Death of His Highneue ensuing the same^ 
ich was published in i6<9 in company with Dryden's 
roique Stanzas Consecrated to the Glorious memory of hi* 
St Serene and Renowned Highnesse Oliver Late Lord Pro- 
tor of this Common-H^ealthy &c^ Written after the Celebration 
his Funerall, and with a " Pindarick Ode " on the same 
bject **by Mr. Sprat, of Oacford," dedicated to the Warden 

Wadham College, the Rev. Dr. Wilkms. Hiis trilogy 
ive rise to many compositions, including, <m one side, a 
u-ious piece called The Panegyric and the Storme^ and on the 
:her side, a dry but remarkable poem by George Wither 
ititled Salt upon Salt, 

It it to be recorded that line 222 of CromweU^ 
Moulding itself in action, not in word 1 

as already been corrupted into 

Mouldmg itself into action, not in word 1 

Phis reading is to be found in the second edition ; but the 
eading of the first edition is obviously right. 

The New Sirens. — ^This poem was not chosen by Arnold 
rom the contents of the Strayed Reveller volume for incor- 
>oration either m the First or in the Second Series of the 
Poems (1853 and 1855). Indeed he abandoned it to its fate 
when he withdrew his early anonymous volume, and only 
revived it in 1876 at the request of Mr. Swmbume. In 
December of that year it was reprinted in MacmillanU 
MagoMHt with the following note of ^ «asi-apology i — 

<*I shall not, I hope, be supposed unconscious that in 
coherency and intelligibility the following poem leaves 
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much to be desired. It was published in 1849 ^ *■ mq^ 
volume without my name, was withdrawn along \nth that 
volume, and until now has never been reprinted. But the 
departed poem had the honour of being foUovred by the 
regrets of a most distinguished mourner, Mr. Swinburne, 
who has more than once revived its memory, and asked for 
its republication. Mr. Swinburne's generosity towards 
contemporary verse is well known ; and TAe Niexo SireMs 
may have won his favour the more readily because it had 
something, perhaps, of that animation of movement and 
rhythm of which his own poems ofFer such splendid examples. 
In addition to Mr. Swinburne, the poem has had also several 
other friends, less distinguished, who desired its restoration. 
To a work of his youth, a work produced in long-past dajs 
of ardour and emotion, an author can never be very hard- 
hearted; and after a disappearance of more than twentj- 
five years. The New Sirens^ dierefore, is here reprinted." 

Lines written by a Death-Bed. — Of this poem a portico 
was printed in the Neiw Poems under the title of TmtA Mad 
Cairn. The sixteen lines beginning with 

Yes, now the longing is o'erpast 

were incorporated in Tristram andlseult (part 2) in the two- 
volume edition of the Poems publi^ed in 1877. 
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A region desolate and wild. . • . . 
A whisper through the palace flies of one 
Affections, Instincts, Principles, and Powers, . 

And lie thou there, 

And you, ye Stars 1 

Artist, whose hand, with horror wing'd, hath torn 
As the kindling glances, . • . . 
As the 8ky-4>rightening south wind clears the day, 
Because thou hast believed, the wheels of life . 
Children (as such forgive them) have I known, 

Did I then waver 

Down the Savoy valleys sounding^ 
Draw, draw near to the tomb . , 

Far, far from here, 

God knows it, I am with you. If to prize . 
He sleeps — sleeps calm. O ye all-seeing Gods I 
High fate is theirs, ye sleepless waves, whose ear 
I have heard, O Queen, how a prince, . 
If, in the silent mind of One all-pure . 
** In harmony with Nature ? ** Restless fool. 
In such a glen, on such a day. 
In the cedar shadow sleeping, . . « 
' Joy comes and goes : hope ebbs and flows, « 
Laugh, my Friends, and without blame . 
Maidens, assure me if they told me true « 
Mist clogs the sunshine. • . • « 
Moderate tasks and moderate leisure ; . » 
Much is there which the Sea 
^Not by the justice that my father spurn'd, . . | 
Not in sunk Spain's prolong' d death agony ; . 
S 
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O honour'd Queen, O faithful followers 

O Merope, the trouble on thy face 

** O monstrous, dead, unprofitable world, 

O Son and Mother, . . . . , 

One lesson. Nature, let me learn of thee — . 

Others abide our question. Thou art free. 

Peace, who tarriest too long : . * . 

Set down your pitchers, maidens 1 and fall back ; 

So far as I conceive the World's rebuke 

So rest, for ever rest, O Prmcely Pair I . 

Son of Cresphontes, past what perils 

Son of Cresphontes, we have reached the goal 

Strew on her roses, roses, .... 

The howling void to span .... 

The Ijrre's voice is lovely everywhere. . 

The mules, I think, will not be here this hour. 

The noon is hot : when we have crossed the stream 

The track winds down to the clear stream, . 

They are gone : all is still : Foolish heart, dost 

thou quiver ? 

Thou, who dost dwell alone — 

Through the black, rushing smoke-bursts, 

^ To die be given us, or attain I . . 

Unwelcome shroud of the forgotten dead. 

Upon the glistening leaden roof 

Was it a dream ? We sail'd, I thought we saii'd, 

What mortal, when he saw, .... 

When I shall be divorced some ten years hence, 

Who prop, thou ask'st, in these bad days, my mind 

Who taught this pleading to unpractised eyes f 

" Why, when the world's great mind 

Yes, now the longing is o'erpast. . 

Yet, when I muse on what life is, I seem 

ti 
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